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yiap  Plan  May  Be  Discussed, 
V\^ithout  Vote,  at  ABC  Session 


Principal  Clashes  Next  Week  Likely  on 
Proposed  Audit  of  Free  Business  Papers 
And  Suggested  Enlargement  oi  Board 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  14 — Once  more  at¬ 
tention  of  the  publishing  and  ad- 
rertising  world  is  focused  on  the 
yearly  “ABC  Week”  in  Chicago,  be- 
{inning  Oct  18  and  culminating  with 
the  24th  annual  convention  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  21  and  22. 

From  the  newspapers’  standpoint, 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad- 
rertising  Executives  Association,  Oct. 
K  and  19  at  the  Medinah  Club,  bids 
to  capture  the  limelight.  The  theme 
of  the  NAELA  convention  will  be 
“What  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Are  Going  to  Do  to  Meet  Rising 
Coats." 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  ABC  and 
NASA  meetings  will  be  the  fall  con- 
veotion  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Aaociation,  Oct  19  and  20,  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman  and  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers 
Aaociation  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Oct. 
20.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  Oct.  20  at  the  Hotel  Stevens 
to  consider  current  projects  of  the 
bureau,  together  with  suggestions  for 
additional  efforts,  including  the  United 
ftont  movement. 

Large  Attaadaaca 

With  these  five  meetings  scheduled, 
interest,  particularly  among  news¬ 
paper  executives,  is  keen,  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  attendance  of  close  to  500  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  Business  paper  publishers 
are  also  expected  to  turn  out  in  large 
numbers  to  debate  the  question  of  ad- 
cutting  free-circulation  business 
papers  to  the  ABC. 

Withdrawal  of  the  ABC  plan  for  plac¬ 
ing  circulation  maps  on  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  statements  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  retail  trading 
Jones,  leaves  the  convention  with  no 
"burning  question”  for  debate.  While 
Ihii  proposal  may  come  up  for  dis- 
ouanon  at  the  newspaper  divisional 
®**ting,  it  will  be  with  the  under- 
taading  that  no  vote  will  be  taken  on 
Ihe  question.  The  committee,  of 
*^>ich  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Hearst 


Newspapers,  is  chairman,  is  open  to 
suggestions  on  modification  of  the 
plan  and  it  is  quite  likely,  after  other 
topics  have  been  taken  up,  the  pro¬ 
posed  20  per  cent  county  coverage 
breakdown  method  will  be  inform¬ 
ally  discussed. 

Mop  Plan  Premature 

Commenting  on  status  of  the  map 
plan,  O.  C.  Harn,  ABC  managing  di¬ 
rector,  said: 

“The  committee  felt  that  a  vote 
at  the  present  time  wovild  be  pre¬ 
mature  because  it  would  undoubtedly 
force  a  negative  vote  from  some  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  favorable  to  the  general 
idea,  but  who  object  to  certain  details. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  board  at  its  September 
meeting  that  the  plan  be  not  sub¬ 
mitted  for  a  vote  of  the  members 
until  proper  revisions  could  be  made. 
The  board  acceded  to  the  recommen¬ 
dation  and  withdrew  the  proposal 
from  consideration  at  the  1937  con¬ 
vention.” 

This  leaves  the  newspaper  division 
with  only  one  general  proposal  which 
is  likely  to  cause  a  leng^y  debate. 
That  is  the  request  of  the  New  York 
City  Publishers  Association  for  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  at  least  one  director 
of  the  bureau  be  elected  from  a  news¬ 
paper  of  more  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  ’The  proposal  has  been  before 
the  board  and  has  been  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  which,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  present  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  at  a  board  meeting  Wednesday 
evening,  Oct.  20,  prior  to  convention. 
Several  suggestions  have  been  offered 
in  this  connection,  including  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  membership  of  the 
board  be  increased  from  27  to  30,  add¬ 
ing  one  director  each  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  advertiser  and  magazine  divi¬ 
sions. 

Frua*CireulatioB  Audift  Up 

In  the  business  paper  division,  a  re¬ 
port  will  be  given  on  the  question  of 
whether  free-circulation  business 
papers  should  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership.  Many  business  paper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  expressed  opposition  to 


any  proposal  for  admitting  of  free- 
circulation  papers. 

Another  subject  which  will  be  on 
the  agenda  for  discussion  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  paper  divisional  meeting  is  a 
proposal  to  list  in  the  publishers’ 
statements,  and  audit  reports,  of  busi¬ 
ness  papers  only,  the  names  of  out¬ 
side  field  selling  organizations  through 
which  subscriptions  are  taken  and  the 
number  of  subscriptions  taken 
through  each  of  such  outside  field 
selling  organizations. 

In  the  farm  paper  division,  two 
topics  are  listed  for  discussion:  One 
publisher  has  suggested  that  when 
verification  letters  are  sent  out  to 
names  on  the  subscription  list,  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  subscriptions,  costs 
could  be  kept  down  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  rates  on  unsealed  mail 
matter.  He  says  just  as  good  response 
can  be  had  as  when  the  questionnaire 
is  carried  in  a  sealed  envelope  at 
the  first-class  rate. 

Canadian  Publithnr's  Vitw 

A  Canadian  publisher  says  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  R.  F.  D.  system  is  not 
as  complete  and  widespread  in  Can¬ 
ada  as  in  the  United  States,  a  greater 
percentage  of  farmers  get  their  mail 
at  small-town  post  offices;  therefore, 
the  Canadian  farm  paper  does  not  get 
credit  with  advertisers  for  having  the 
farmer  circulation  which  it  really  has. 
He  wishes  the  question  discussed  as  to 
whether  or  not  some  practicable 
method  may  be  arrived  at  for  verify¬ 
ing  the  farmer  subscriber  other  th^ 
the  R.  F.  D.  segregation  now  in  vogue. 

The  ABC  convention  will  open 
Thursday  morning^  Oct.  21,  with  a 
general  session  at  which  President 
P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  EHectric  Com¬ 
pany,  will  read  his  aimual  report,  re¬ 
viewing  progress  of  the  bureau  during 
the  past  year.  Four  outstanding 
speakers  have  been  invited  to  address 
the  opening  session.  They  include: 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  News,  ‘"rhe 
ABC  and  Sm^  Town  Papers.” 

Col.  Willard  Chevalier,  vice-presi¬ 


dent  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  “The  Business 
Press.” 

E.  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  “European  Audit 
Bureaus.” 

S.  E.  Tracy,  president  of  Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson,  New  York,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  “An  Agency 
Man  Looks  at  the  ABC.” 

Gallup  to  Speak 

At  the  annual  ABC  luncheon, 
Thursday  noon.  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
director  of  research  for  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  head  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  will  be  the  speaker. 
His  subject  is  “Auditing  Public  Opin¬ 
ion.” 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  divisional  meetings  at  which  the 
following  will  serve  as  chairmen: 

W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail,  newspaper  division;  Mason  Brit¬ 
ton,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  business  paper  division;  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  Leo  Burnett  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  division;  Marco  Mor¬ 
row,  Capper  Publications,  farm  paper 
division;  F.  W.  Stone,  Parents’  Maga¬ 
zine,  magazine  division;  and  Wm.  A. 
Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
advertiser  division. 

Members  of  the  board  whose  terms 
expire  are: 

Advertiser  Division:  F.  R.  Davis 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.;  J.  W,  Dineen,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Eben  Griffiths,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Leo  Nejel- 
ski.  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago;  Gafton 
B.  Perkins,  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  G.  R.  Schaeffer, 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago; 
P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  (One  director  to  be 
elected  for  one  year.) 

AdvariUing  Aganeiat 

Advertising  Agency  Division:  B.  C. 
Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  New  York;  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Business  Paper  Division:  E.  R. 
Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineering  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Farm  Paper  Division:  Fred  Bohen, 
Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Magazine  Division:  Phillips  Wyman, 
McCall  Corporation,  New  York. 

Newspaper  Division:  J.  Noel  Macy, 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Stodghill, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York;  Harry 
S.  Webster,  San  Bernardino  (CaL) 
Sun  and  Telegram. 

The  convention  will  close  on  fVi- 
day  with  a  general  session  at  which 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  r® 


Charles  Taylor 
Retires  at  70 
In  Boston 


and  when  the  war  ended  he  returned 
to  the  Globe  as  Sunday  editor. 

Mr.  Merrill,  also  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1910,  started  on  the  Globe 
in  1912.  He  became  night  city  editor 
several  years  ago. 


Also  Ends  Active  Duty  in 

ANPA  .  .  .  Globe 

Has  New  M£.  and  C£. 


Charles  Henry  Taylor,  nationally 
known  newspaperman  and  for  many 
years  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  retired  from  active 
service,  effective  October  2,  which  is 
his  seventieth  birthday  anniversary. 

Mr.  Taylor, 


NAB  Reorganizes 
At  N.  Y.  Meeting 


Clias.  H.  Taylor 


who  has  com¬ 
pleted  more  than 
a  half  century  of 
active  newspa¬ 
per  life,  had  only 
this  comment  to 
make:  “I  think 
I  have  worked 
long  enough  and 
have  resigned.” 

He  will  also 
retire  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 


Association  and  other  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations. 

W.  O.  Taylor  ContioMot  Prosidont 

William  O.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Globe  Newspaper  Company,  continues 
as  president  and  editor. 

Moseley  Taylor,  who  has  been  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Globe,  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  will  be  the  direct 
representative  of  the  Globe  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  New  York  territory, 
working  in  cooperation  with  John  B. 
Woodward,  Inc.,  which  will  continue 
to  represent  the  Globe. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  corporation,  will  continue  in 
the  Globe  business  office. 

William  Davis  Taylor  has  been 
elected  treasurer  cmd  a  director  of  the 
corporation,  and  will  act  as  assistant 
to  William  O.  Taylor  in  the  general 
management 

William  D.  Sullivan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  retired  and  George  M. 
Dimond,  city  editor  of  the  Globe,  has 
transferred  to  another  editorial  posi¬ 
tion,  effective  Oct.  11.  Laurence  L. 
Winship,  Sunday  editor,  becomes 
managing  editor.  Charles  A.  Merrill 
is  now  city  editor  and  Alexander  J. 
Haviland,  of  the  city  staff,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  night  city  editor. 

SulilvoB  Retiriag 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  54  years  with 
the  Globe.  After  graduating  from 
Harvard  in  1883  he  joined  the  city 
staff  and  in  1884  became  sporting  edi^ 
tor.  Under  the  name  of  “Feather¬ 
weight”  he  became  widely  known  ^ 
a  sports  commentator  even  after  hie 
Wcis  named  city  editor  in  1889.  Mr. 
Sullivan  became  managing  editor  in 
1926. 

Mr.  Dimond  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  owner  and  editor  of  a  paper 
when  attending  Vermont  Academy 
and  its  income  paid  his  way  there. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Common¬ 
wealth  for  a  year  before  he  joined 
the  Boston  Globe  in  1886.  He  was 
named  an  assistant  city  editor  in  1897 
and  became  city  editor  in  1926. 

Both  veterans  wished  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  increasing  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Sullivan  decided  he  would  retire. 
Mr.  Dimond’s  decision  not  to  leave  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  work  resulted  in  his 
taking  over  the  exchange  department. 

Mr.  Winship  joined  the  Globe  in 
1910  after  graduating  from  Harvard. 
After  a  few  years  on  the  city  staff  he 
enlisted  while  covering  Camp  Devens, 


The  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  met  in  New  York  City  Oct. 
12-13  and  adopted  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  demands  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  and  laying 
the  basis  for  its  reorganization. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  calls  for  the  divorcement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Copyrights  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Henceforth,  the  Bimeau  will 
continue  as  a  separate  corporation, 
while  the  Association  will  retain  its 
stock  ownership. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  authorized  to  appro¬ 
priate  when  necessary  funds  of  the 
Association  to  support  the  Bureau. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  an  ap¬ 
proximate  increase  of  50  per  cent  be 
made  in  membership  dues. 

Mark  Ethridge,  general  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  which  operates  Station  WHAS, 
Louisville,  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  reorganization.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are  Ed 
Allen,  president,  WLVA,  Lynchburg, 
Va.;  Ed  Craney,  owner,  KGIR,  Butte, 
Mont.;  Walter  Damm,  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Station  WTMJ,  and 
John  Shepard,  III,  president  of  th,e 
Yankee  Network,  Boston,  Mass. 

More  than  300  members  were  pres¬ 
ent. 


PRUNE  DRIVE  OCT.  18 


Special  advertising  efforts  on  a 
nationwide  scale  will  be  used,  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  18  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
California  prune  surplus,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  San  Francisco  by  Philip 
Bancroft,  chairman  of  the  Dried  Fruit 
Stabilization  Conunission.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains  and 
other  marketing  organizations  will 
stress  pnme  sales  in  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  A  bumper  crop  requires 
reduction  of  the  surplus  if  the  price 
is  to  be  maintained,  according  to  the 
conunission.  The  year’s  harvest  is  47 
per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
tonnage  moved  annually  during  the 
last  five  years. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  18-19 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Hollywood. 

Oci.  18-19 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive  A^n.,  Inc., 
fall  conference,  Medinah  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20 — I  n  1  a  n  d  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20 — Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — AAAA  third  an¬ 
nual  Pacific  Coast  convention. 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte, 
Cal. 

Oct.  24-26 — Carolina  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  meeting. 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  26-27 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
meeting,  Van  Curler  Hotel, 
Schenectady. 

Oct.  27-30 — Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  3 — National  Auto 
Show,  New  York. 

Oct.  28-30  —  Illinois  Press 
Assn.,  72nd  aimual  meeting, 
Champaign-Urbana. 

Oct.  29  —  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Netherland  Plaza, 
Cincinnati. 

Oct.  30 — Illinois  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors,  annual 
meeting,  Ur bana- Lincoln  Hotel, 
Champaign-Urbana. 


Howard  of  ITU 
Barred  from 


AFLMeet 


t 


Charge  He  Has  Signed 
Contracts  Splitting  Printen 
And  Carpenters 


Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union 
and  secretary  of  the  CIO,  was  barred 
from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  in  Denver  Tuesday 
when  a  roll-call  vote  of  25378  to 
1,246  upheld  a  report  of  the  creden¬ 
tials  committee. 

In  the  debate  over  Howard  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  those  demanding 
his  exclusion  were  not  opposed  to  him 
personally  but  objected  to  his  action 
in  signing,  as  secretary  of  the  CIO,  a 
charter  for  the  International  Wcmd 
Workers,  a  imion  of  lumber  and  saw¬ 
mill  employes  in  the  Northwest  who 
had  been  members  of  an  AFL  affiliate^ 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  Joiners.  They  maintained 
that  Howard  had  thus  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  a  rival  organization. 

President  William  Green  further 
aided  the  debate  by  asserting  he  had 
proof  that  Howard  had  signed  i 
charter  for  cm  industrial  CIO  iminn 
in  the  printing  trade  to  employes  of 
the  Phelps  Publishing  Company  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  By  doing  so,  said 
Green,  the  ITU  president  had  split 
his  own  union. 


Mr 
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$7.50  Newsprint  Rise 
in  British  Contracts 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisbei) 

Montreal,  Oct.  13 — British  pub¬ 
lishers  have  just  confirmed  the  new 
schedule  of  prices  for  1938  proposed 
recently  by  toe  British  mills,  accord¬ 
ing  to  advices  received  here  by  news¬ 
print  interests.  For  existing  contracts 
irmning  into  1938,  toe  price  has 
been  increased  by  $7.50  to  $57.50  per 
long  ton,  equivalent  to  $51  per  short 
ton. 

For  new  contracts,  toe  tonnage  in¬ 
volved  in  which  will  be  small,  the 
1938  price  has  been  set  at  $70  per 
long  ton,  equivalent  to  $62  per  short 
ton. 


5  MENACED  IN  HOLDUP 

Cleveland,  Oct.  12 — Three  bandits 
held  up  five  employes  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  here  last  Sunday  afternoon 
and  escaped  with  $2,000  in  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Sunday  newspaper  sales. 


BLOCK  ON  COAST 

(By  telegraph  to  Editoe  &  Publiskee) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  14— Paul  Block, 
publisher  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  today  in  his 
private  car  “Friendship.” 
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Charges  Splitting  Union 

Frank  Duffy,  secretary-treasurer  of 
toe  Carpenters  Union,  said  that  by 
signing  the  charter  for  toe  Interna¬ 
tional  Wood  Workers,  Howard  had 
split  toe  Carpenters  Union  of  the 
Northwest  lumber  workers  and  had 
organized  a  regime  of  strikes,  boy¬ 
cotts  and  miseries  to  those  workm 
Commenting  on  his  exclusion,  Mr. 
Howard  said:  “To  all  who  sincerely 
believe  in  the  practice  of  democracy, 
toe  attitude  of  Mr.  Green  and  hii 
clique  in  control  of  the  AFL  is  repre¬ 
hensible  and  cowardly.  After  arbi' 
trarily  excluding  those  who  oppoK 
his  policies  he  hypocritically  ext^ 
his  arms  and  shouts,  ‘Whosoever  wiU, 
many  come!’  Thus  the  stockyards 
goat  would  lead  the  lambs  to  the 
shambles — but  in  this  case  toe  lambs 
are  acquainted  with  toe  slaughter 
which  has  been  prepared  for  them. 

Says  Officials  Uninterested 
“Hie  campaign  initiated  by  d» 
CIO  has  increased  wages  and  im¬ 
proved  conditions  for  millions 
workers  who  were  receiving  dam¬ 
nably  low  wages,  and  working  dam¬ 
nably  long  hours.  The  high  salaried 
officials  in  control  of  toe  AFL  haw 
shown  no  interest  in  these  worken 
who  are  imable  to  pay  toe  per  capiti 
tax  they  demand  to  enjoy  the  bene 
fits  of  collective  bargaining. 

“It  will  i^uire  more  than  dse 
sophisticated  verbosity  and  windmill 
gyrations  of  Messrs.  Green,  Fry 
their  cohorts  to  convince  toe  workeo 
who  have  been  organized  and  bene 
fited  by  the  CIO  that  it  is  an  instn- 
ment  of  toe  devil  or  that  its  activiti# 
are  directed  from  Moscow.” 


B 


LORD  CAMROSE  SUES 

Lord  Camrose,  publisher  of 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  denied  ® 
toe  witness  stand  Oct.  13  in  Lend* 
that  he  was  a  member  of  an  alleftd 
organization  of  international  Jewid 
financiers.  His  testimony  was  pta 
in  his  libel  suit  against  toe  magaii* 
Action,  organ  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosl^* 
Fascist  organization. 
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_  _  ^  M  H  M  V  Shopping  News  has  made 

||{ollluCiy  UrO©S  P  UbllShOrS  K  you  want  ^  compete  with  ^ie 

•  ^  dodgers  and  circulars  and  the  Shop- 

-  ■■  m  ff  P^S  News,  radio  and  billboards,  then 

(II  _  C  O  AXaTKTO  advertis- 

I  fj  ^  X  X  .^^XXX^^  X^  ww  ing  as  news.  And,  by  the  same  token, 

*  ^  ^  advertising  men  have  more 

to  say  in  the  management  of  your 

Millions  Consider  Them  As  Such  and  Newspapers 

1  know  I  am  talking  heresay  to  a 

Should  Re-lay  Foundations  on  This  Policy,  Coast  pubUshers  who  believe  that  a 

newspaper  should  be  conducted  from 

Executive  Declares  .  .  .  Bright  Future  for  Dailies  the  editorial  side  only,  ttiIs  is  based 

on  the  old  theory  that  the  news  came 
first  and  if  there  was  any  space  left 

By  ROBERT  P.  HOLLIDAY  over,  put  in  the  ads.  Northcliffe  car- 

PRESIDENT,  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC.,  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  su«eS?ily°“  Returned 
REPRESENTATIVES  sands  of  pounds’  worth  of  advertising 

every  month — but  Northcliffe  wasn’t 

Mr.  Holliday  discussed  the  future  of  the  publishing  100  years  from  now.  There  the  future  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-  competing  with  Ae  radio,  the  Sho^ 
jiJy  newspaper  at  the  recent  annual  con-  is  no  question  about  this.  increasing  burden  of  taxes  and  ex-  News  and  the  billboards.  If  he 

(KMce  of  Copley  Newspapers'  executives  Newt  bv  Short  Wove  penses?  Newspapers  just  can’t  stand  ''^®re  ahve  and  pubhshing  a  oews- 

Diego,  Cal.  His  talk  follow,  in  stiU-they  have  never  stood  stm-and  ^®tTLbtcribe  to'tii'^  fart 

r  u  mec^nically.  Before  many  rt  tL°  ^  ‘hat  Advertising  is  News!  and  io^ld 

the  problems  of  the  newspaper  m  years  you  will  receive  your  news  by  ordmated  brains  oi  the  newspa^r  treated  as  such. 

the  next  few  years  can  probably  be  short  wave  You  will  first  set  type  by  gtrSo'^J^rilT'^Howlver  ^  ‘o 

foond  and  may  be  partially  solved  by  wire  and  then  short  wave.  From  then  ^  ’  these  high  taxes  and  high  wages  and 

looking  back-  no  one  can  offer  a  prophecy.  ovlrlookine  ^  ^  high  salaries,  then  you  have  got  to 

wards.  Offset  presses  for  smaU  newspapers  B-  sueeesUon  consider  Advertising  as  News.  You 

Twenty  -  five  are  j^ust  around  the  comer.  vou^mav  tlSnk  revofutiSv  It  g°hig  to  be  forced  to  consult  your 

years  ago  when  is  my  candid  opinion  that  before  many  advertising  nianager  and  advertising 

I  entered  the  press  no  man  knows,  but  l  am  morally  passed  every  one  is  eoing  ®"d  more,  and  you  are  go- 

newspaper  pro-  certamthatnoneof  us  will  ever  tea  suggestion-treat  ing  to  be  forced  to  come  to  look  upon 

fession,  I  worked  P^^ty  cten« T mrt  advertising  as  news  because  advertis-  advertising  as  something  more  than  a 
on  a  monung  isvery  cnange  in  me  past  nas  cost  .  .  mere  source  of  revenue. 


Millions  Consider  Them  As  Such  and  Newspapers 
Should  Re-lay  Foundations  on  This  Policy,  Coast 
Executive  Declares  .  .  .  Bright  Future  for  Dailies 

By  ROBERT  P.  HOLLIDAY 

PRESIDENT,  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC.,  NEWSPAPER  ADVER-RSING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


jiJy  newspaper  af  the  recent  annual  con-  is  no  question  about  this. 


(KMce  of  Copley  Newspapers'  executives 
•t  San  Diego,  Cal.  His  talk  follows  in 
pet. 


newspaper  from  ^^n  "^a^’  c^gr^^he  ^has  Today  in  America,  in  metropolitan  Principal  Rnvtnun  Source 

two  o  cl^k  m  g heaven  torn  his  centers  particularly,  and  to  a  certain  Of  course,  it  is  a  source  of  revenue. 

!^U1  foi  tothe  hair  and  gone  hLe  and  told  his  wife  ‘he  outside  publishing  dis-  I^s  your  principal  source  of  revenue! 

that  this  was  the  end-and  then  he  tte  Shoppmg  News  has  a  great  ^at  is  the  proper  way  for  you  to 

morning,  and  we  ^  modernized  his  oper-  vogue.  The  average  Shoppmg  News  m  look  at  it,  but  don’t  forget  that  you 

worked  seven  nerhaos  got  new  machinery  ‘he  U.  S.  today  is  10  years  old  and  has  have  thousands  of  subscribers  and 

R.  P.  Holliday  nights  a  week.  ,  \  V.  -atp=_and  made  more  ^  circulation  of  140,000.  The  first  one  himdreds  of  thousands  of  readers  who 
The  reason  I  “  ..  .  ..j  was  established  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  make  your  paper  a  success  by  fet 

stress  the  long  hours  and  long  weeks  y  .  .  monev  and  was  1921— and  is  going  bigger  than  ever.  reading  the  ads  you  have  in  your 

of  a  few  years  ago  is  to  empha-  a  lot  ot  inoney  ana  was  secondly,  by  being  influ- 


mere  source  of  revenue. 


size  the  fact  that  we  have  made  a  lot  for  fe^  some  government- 

,pr.8re,s  when  one  elope  to  think 


21 — and  is  going  bigger  than  ever.  reading  the  ads  you  have  in  your 
The  greatest  success  story  in  the  and,  secondly,  by  being  influ- 


Socialism  or  otherwise — was  going  to  publishing  business  in  America  today  enced  in  their  purchases  by  these  ads. 
take  it  awav  from  me.  I  would  hedge  is  the  Shopping  News — and  it  is  based  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  exist,  your 


«  progress  wnen  one  siops  lo  j  Shopping  News— and  it  is  based  Now,  if  you  are  gomg  to  exist,  your 

4at  unaoubte^y,  wi^  a  short  newspaper  publish  on  one  fact  only:  that  the  Shopping  advertising  must  not  only  have  good 

toe,  the  law  of  the  land  will  require  business  That  is  what  I  think  of  News  treats  advertising  'as  news,  position — it  must  have  good  typogra- 

that  an  employe  shall  not  work  more  future  of  this  industry.  Therein  they  have  taught  us  one  great  Phy  a^d  fine  art.  The  advertising  must 

than  forty  hours  in  one  week.  Every  change  in  the  future — and  lesson,  and  we  are  the  biggest  suckers  be  printed  on  better  paper,  with  tet- 

It  wasn  t  so  many  years  ago  that  a  fjg  ^f  fbem — is  going  to  in  the  world  if  we  don’t  learn  it  and  ter  ink.  Every  ad  must  be  considered 

newspaper  m  an  average  commumty  money,  but,  at  the  same  time,  take  advantage  of  everything  they  sc  important  that  its  position  in  your 

H  »  Ug  to  you  mo„oy.  I  havo  have  douelopod. 


more,  no  less.  The  highly  developed, 
extremely  complicated  dividend-pro- 


a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  Gov- 


Advartising  It  Newt" 


and  consideration.  The  old  day  of 
taking  an  advertisement  and  throw- 


From  Game  ko  Profettion  ^  tremendous  respect  for  the  intelli-  jions  of  women,  and  men  also,  who 

If  we  have  done  one  thmg,  we  have  gence  and  ability  of  the  average  news-  jjj,  consider  advertising  news.  It  is  “  y°}^  question  the  average 

turned  the  newspaper  business  from  paper  publisher.  He  is  able  enough  to  important  news,  and  it  is  just  impor-  housewife,  you  will  find  ihat  many  of 

being  a  game  mto  a  profession.  It  is  produce  earnings  faster  than  the  Gov-  enough  that  it  is  necessary  it  be  ‘h®™  feel  that  there  are  just  as  many 

now  a  profession  that  needs  to  be  ernment  can  take  it  away  from  him.  gotten  up  carefully,  handled  carefully  interesting  items  in  a  department 

backed  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  He  always  has  and  always  will— it  ^nd  distributed  under  the  supervision  ^  hront  page.  Don’t 

cash,  and  from  now  on  this  profession  just  means  a  little  more  hard  work.  ^n  extremely  competent  and  care-  belittle  your  advertising  staff— build 

of  ours  is  going  to  take  more  brains,  New  Ad  Policy  ful  organizaUon.  If  advertising  wasn’t  ‘hem  up-pay  them  more  money-get 


of  ours  is  going  to  take  more  brains, 
more  zeal,  more  enterprise  and  more 
cash  than  ever. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper.  In  this  country 
today  there  are  2M  newspapers  more 
than  100  years  old,  and  102  of  these 
are  dailies.  I  defy  you  to  find  280  drug 
stores,  grocery  stores,  department 
stores  or  hotels  that  are  more  than 
100  years  old,  and  I  doubt  very  seri¬ 
ously,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  con¬ 
servatism  that  goes  into  their  per¬ 
petuation,  if  you  will  find  280  banks 
in  America  more  than  100  years  old. 

There  is  no  other  institution  in 
America  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  so  ably  and  with  so  little  wear 
and  tear  and  with  so  few  casualties  as 
the  newspaper  publishing  business. 

Furthermore,  if  I  were  going  to  be 
here  100  years  from  now,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  modest  wager  that  there 
would  still  be  more  newspapers  in  ex¬ 
istence  at  the  end  of  the  next  100 
years.  I  would  also  like  to  make  a  bet 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  that  are  now 
100  years  old  will  be  in  existence  100 
years  from  now.  Many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  are  50  years  old  will  be 


Favors  New  Ad  Policy 


Now,  what  we  going  to  do  in  newa-and  you  may  doubt  what  I 

uct  is  produced,  put  it  in  your  paper 


SPORTS  WRITERS  IN  SERIES  POWWOW 

Loft  to  right:  Alan  Gould,  general  sports  editor,  Associated  Press;  Jake  Wade,  Char¬ 
lotte  |N.  C.)  Observer;  H.  S.  Salsinger,  Detroit  News;  Cy  Peterman,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  Jim  O'Leary,  Boston  Post,  as  they  got  their  heads  together  Oct.  7 
during  the  World  Series  at  New  York. 


as  carefully  and  reverently  as  you 
would  the  test  story  that  ever  came 
in  over  your  wire. 

Stopplag  Ad  Watt* 

The  publisher  who  lets  his  adver¬ 
tisers  either  deliberately  or  imwit- 
tingly  waste  money,  is  digging  his 
own  grave. 

If  your  advertising  staff  is  on  the 
job  they  can,  almost  unerringly,  pick 
up  tomorrow’s  copy  and  tell  you  what 
ads  are  going  to  produce  cuid  what  ads 
are  not.  They  know,  for  instance,  that 
John  Jones  attempted  to  sell  red 
sweaters  at  79  cents  last  week  and 
failed.  They  also  know  that  right 
across  the  street  the  Bon  Ton  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  sold  green  sweaters  for  85 
cents.  In  other  words,  if  they  are 
good  advertising  men  they  are  good 
merchandisers,  and  they  know  what 
styles  and  what  colors  and  what  prices 
are  pxilling. 

I  maintain  that  an  advertising  man 
who  lets  an  ad  go  through  that  he 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Bangor  Reporter 
Saw  G  Men 
Wipe  Out  Gong 


to  the  store  in  the  ho]^  of  obtaining  Constitutioil  Co.  BUVS 
a  machine  gvin,  Hurd,  an  amateur  «  o.  i  * 

movie  photographer,  grabbed  his  T*  Ja  VvllltG  S  StOCiC 


camera  and  da^ed  into  the  st^t  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  IJ-Questioned 
when  the  first  ^ot  was  fu-ed.  ^ile  foUowing  publication  of  the  required 


Correspondent  Phoned 
Running  Story  to  Boston 
American  .  .  .  Gets  Bonus 


bullets  whined  and  splatter^  all  annual  statement  of  ownership.  Major 
about  mm  he  ground  out  50  feet  of  Clark  Howell,  president  and  publisher 


Alberta  Press 
Pushes  Fight 
on  Control  Bill 


I 


action  film. 


of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  today  re- 


Hurd  refused  to  sell  exclusive  rights  vealed  the  Constitution  Fhiblishing 
to  his  reel  but  offered  it  to  all  mo-  Company  recently  purchased  999 


tion  picture  news  services  at  a  flat  shares  of  common  stock  until  recently 
rate  of  $3  per  foot,  it  was  revealed.  It  registered  in  the  name  of  Thomas  J. 


Group  Named  to  Moke 
Representations  to  Federal 
Govermnent  Regarding  It 
The  20th  annual  convention  of  the 


Boston,  Oct.  13  —  A  spectacular  tigg  been  estimated  that  he  will  realize  White,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  The  20th  annual  convention  of  the 

newspaper  scoop  was  claimed  for  its  from  $1,530  to  $2,000  for  his  efforts,  Enterprises.  The  stock,  it  was  said,  Alberta  division  of  the  Canadim 

youthful  Bangor,  Me.,  correspondent  providing  the  film  is  usable.  Hurd  was  bought  in  June  as  treasury  stock.  Weekly  Newspaper  Association  a 

by  the  Boston  retained  all  rights  to  still  pictures  and  is  now  held  by  the  Constitution  Edmonton  on  Oct.  8  appointed  a  sm. 

j  ^  Evening  Ameri-  that  may  be  made  from  the  reel.  Publishing  Company.  cial  committee  to  consider  makin|| 


A  killing  while 

>•  the  battle  with 

G  men  raged 
^  Tuesday  in 

Bangor’s  main 
thoroughfare. 

.'Ulii  Bernard  Bren- 

- - -  nan,  the  Amer- 

Bernard  Brennan  ican’s  c  o  r  r  e  - 

spondent  tele¬ 
phoned  in  a  nmning  eye-witness  story 

at  8:44  A.M.,  four  minutes  after  the 
battle  started  and  just  one  minute 
ahead  of  the  first  edition  deadline. 
The  American  claimed  it  scooped 
all  other  Boston  papers  and  news 
agencies. 

Directed  by  City  Editor  John 
Noonan,  Brennan  kept  the  wire  open 
to  Boston  while  he  dashed  in  and  out 
of  a  telephone  booth  reporting  details. 


Barnard  Brennan 


by  the  Boston  retained  all  rights  to  still  pid 
Evening  Ameri-  that  may  be  made  from  the  reel.  Publishing  Company.  cial  committee  to  consider 

can  after  he  There  now  are  5,000  shares  of  com-  representations  to  the  Federal  Gov. 

telephoned  i  n  g  mon  stock  in  the  company,  of  which  ernment  respecting  the  “Act  to  En- 

his  story  of  the  1,187  are  held  in  the  corporation  treas-  sure  Publication  of  Accurate  News 

A1  Brady  gang  rvFATFY  <sTART<n  RAfVi  ury.  This  leaves  3,813  shares,  of  and  Information”  passed  by  the  Al. 

killing  while  ^ ^ which  2,613  are  owned  by  Major  berta  Legislature.  The  bUl  has  beo 

the  battle  with  I  £Jin  UIN  DAiLLLo  Howell  and  his  immediate  family,  referred  to  the  Governor-General  it 

G.  B.  Dealey,  dean  of  Texas  jour-  distributed  as  follows:  Major  Howell,  Council  by  Lieut.-Governor  J.  c 

nalists,  began  his  sixty-fourth  year  of  2,161  shares;  Mrs.  Margaret  Carr  -How- 

continuous  service  Tuesday  with  the  ell,  his  wife,  292  shares;  Clark  Howell,  Need  of  a  free  and  honest  press  w* 

_  company  that  Jr.,  his  son,  10  shares;  William  Barrett  emphasized  by  W.  A.  MacDonald 

publishes  the  Howell,  another  son,  10  shares,  and  business  manager  of  the  Edmontoi 

Dallas  Morning  Albert  Howell,  brother,  140  shares.  Journal,  in  an  address  at  the  nationil 

News,  the  Dallas  The  statement  of  ownership,  pub-  ^^so^^'^tion.  Attempii 

Journal  (eve-  lished  Monday,  revealed  only  63  had  be^  ^ade  in  various  genera^ 

ning),  the  Semi-  shares  of  the  corporation’s  entire  to  crush  the  press  in  an  effort  to  ched 

Weekly  Farm  common  stock  is  owned  by  individuals  • ,  »  fv 

News  and  Texas  living  outside  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  “  j  MacDonald.  Yet  the  pres 
Almanac  and  .  democracy  thrives  today  afto 

State  Industrial  *  foolish  Kings,  misgtiided  Parliament 

Writors  Escopo  “““£3. 

S  from  "2  Madrid  Bombs  iUb.ru  newspapers  arore,ol,d„ 

and  wide  on  this  become  an  arena  in  which  cradt- 

e.  additinnal  mila  more  than  an  hour  Wednesday  bones  and  political  buffoons  can  pu 

G.  B.  DoaUy  night  correspondents  in  Madrid  were  on  their  act,"  H.  T.  Halliwell,  presi- 

post  in  what  has  -t  au-  All _ a.  J:..:.:— 


Journal,  in  an  address  at  the  nationil 
banquet  of  the  association.  Attempt! 
had  been  made  in  various  generation! 


B.  Dealey 


^  foolish  Kings,  misguided  Parliaments 

T*r  TP  .  , ....  ■  and  headstrong  dictators  have  passes 

Wnters  Lscope  away,”  he  said, 

ladrid  Bombs  Alberta  newspapers  are  resolved  na 

to  become  “an  arena  in  which  cradt- 
For  more  than  an  hour  Wednesday  bones  and  political  buffoons  can  pu 


of  a  telephone  booth  re^rtmg  details.  “  wnai  nas  ^  ^  bombardment  and  shells  dent  of  the  Alberta  division,  said  at; 

Brenn^  soon  reported  toat  Brady  ^erS  n^sSS^r  nuS  Ministry  banquet  tendered  by  Edmonton  dai! 

and  his  accomplice  Clarence  L.  American  newspaper  publish  Building  where  they  do  their  newspapers  in  honor  of  weekly  edi- 


Shaffer  lay  dead  in  the  middle  of  the 


newspapers  in  honor  of  weekly  edi- 1 
tors.  Mr.  Halliwell  said  that  news- 1 


street  and  the  third  gangster,  James  When  the  shelling  began,  Herbert  papers  did  not  seek  to  “control”  pub- 


Dalhover,  had  been  wounded  and  ^  15  with  the  Galueston  News  on  l.  Matthews  of  the  New  Y^k  Times  lie  opinion,  but  only  “to  guide  it' 


captured. 

Risks  Life  for  Scoop 


11  xu*  endeavored  to  save  his  car  with  the  “We  have  been  treated  in  the  lasttwc 

pomted  manager  11  years  later  of  the  Ernest  Hemingway,  but  aban-  years  as  if  we  had  the  mentality  oi 


klfV  IWI  II  R#  'A  A  I-  liailCrdL  AlCllUllKWCly  ,  UUt  CIUCUI*  SAfS  AA  WWX,  AAWVO  WAW  SAAWASMAAAW^  W. 

The  American  sped  John  W.  English  men^on  Ort  1  “He  wS^Seted  because  of  the  13-ye^-olds,”  he  charged, 

and  Arthur  J.  Griffin,  reporters,  and  ^/”„aTm^aeeV  of  all  nub^^^^^  bombardment.  The  car  was  Publishers  of  weekly  new^apen  it 

Mdi,  Stephen,  ,Photegr,pher.  te  fpoe.  Since  he  ^hSS^SeS  f„p2Jf^^°2”plfbia2?r^of  "l»“ 

Bangor  m  a  specially  chartered  plane  of  the  nublishine  comnanv  oldest  six  tunes.  support  to  pubiisners  ot 

which  returned  before  noon  with  pic-  business  institution  in  TexS.  Four  shells  hit  the  State  Building 


tures  showing  closeups  of  the  slain 
bandits. 


Beside  direction  of  various  enter- 


.A.  Of  the  News,  including  radio  :r:HinTf™p.ntrn  by  the  annual  convention  Of  the  a  C 

Brenn^  risked  his  hfe  to  get  the  station  WFAA,  Mr.  Dealey  finds  time  ^dl^^but  nS  on^^^hit  ^  ^  division  of  the  Canadian  Weeklj 


scoop.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  to  continue  active  leadership  in  nu- 
the  sporting  goods  store  when  the  merous  civic  and  social  movements 


battle  started. 


oee.eiep>*.  affectuig  the  welfare  of  Dallas  and  p*  ■  nSTTTFQ  fi/TPFT  lorwaraea  lo  rremier  adc 

“Suddenly  a  man  stepped  into  the  the  southwest.  He  was  bom  in  Man-  ^ AiaI.  Ui^ •  i ^  lYLEiti  1  hart  of  Alberta, 

street,  a  gim  in  his  hand,”  according  Chester,  England,  Sept.  18,  1859.  He  The  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cani' 

to  his  statement  “It  was  spitting  was  brought  as  a  small  child  by  his  will  meet  Nov.  5  and  6  at  St.  Augus-  dian  Press  at  its  half-yearly  meetirij 

bullets.  At  the  same  time  a  number  parents  to  Galveston.  He  has  been  tine  for  its  regular  fall  session.  The  at  Toronto,  Oct.  12,  unanimous!: 

of  G  men  with  machine  guns — all  closely  associated  with  the  progress  business  session  will  be  confined  to  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

firing — ran  out.  They  were  all  shoot-  development  of  Texas  since  post-  Friday,  Nov.  5,  with  the  membership  “That  on  behalf  of  the  daily  news 


“Suddenly  a  man  stepped  into  the  the  southwest.  He  was  bom  in  Man- 
street,  a  gim  in  his  hand,”  according  Chester,  England,  Sept.  18,  1859.  He 


firing — ran  out.  They  were  all  shoot-  3"“  development  of  Texas  since  post-  Friday,  Nov.  5,  with  the  membership 

ing.  I  was  then  in  front  of  a  hardware  Civil  War  reconstruction  days.  meeting  at  2  p.  m. 

store  and  I  sought  to  duck  inside.  At  - 

S'  dS  STte^d’^^dtu'^m^  MIAMI  herald  sold  TO  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

feet  It  had  been  smashed  by  ma-  SALE  OF  THE  Miami  Herald  by  Frank  B.  Shutts  to  John  S.  Knight  and  his 
chine  gun  bullets.”  associates  on  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal  and  the  Massillon  (O.) 

Brennan,  a  graduate  of  Milton,  Independent  will  be  announced  within  the  next  few  days.  Editor  &  Publisher 
MncQ ,  high  school  and  the  Rolf  learned  Thursday  in  MiamL  The  purchase  price,  it  is  imderstood,  is  in  excess 
Academy  of  Ail,  has  been  with  the  of  $2,000,000.  Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  three  monUis,  with  Mr. 
American  a  number  of  years  and  re-  Shutts  represented  by  Davis  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  newspaper  financing  firm 


feet  It  had  been  smashed  by  ma¬ 
chine  gun  bullets.” 


Four  shells  hit  the  State  Building  ^ 

where  several  correspondents  were  ^he  press.  A  resolution  to 

writing.  One  shell  exploded  outside  effect  was  adopt^ 


Newspaper  Association  in  Vancouve 
A  copy  of  the  publishers’  resolutia 
will  be  forwarded  to  Premier  Abet- 
hart  of  Alberta. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cani- 
dian  Press  at  its  half-yearly  meetirif 


American  a  number  of  years  and  re¬ 


cently  was  transferred  to  Bangor.  He  of  Cleveland.  No  changes  in  personnel  were  anticipated  but  it  was  learned 


papers  of  Canada,  the  board  of  di^e^ 
tors  of  the  Canadian  Press  affirms  it: 
faith  in  freedom  of  public  expression 
protests  the  challenge  to  that  freedoe 
contained  in  Bill  No.  9  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Alberta  Legislature  en¬ 
titled,  ‘An  Act  to  Ensure  the  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Accurate  News  and  Infonni- 
tion,’  and  respectfully  submits  its 
test  to  the  Governor- General-in 
Coimcil.” 


started  his  newspaper  career  as  a  J.  H.  Barry,  business  manager  of  the  Beacon- Journal,  who  has  been  with  Mr. 


classified  advertising  employe  on  the  Knight  for  25  years,  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 


American.  Herald.  Mr.  Shutts,  publisher  of  the  Herald  since  he  founded  it  in  1910, 

Gets  Boees  remain  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  will  act  in  an  advisory 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  shooting  capacity.  Mr.  Knight  has  owned  the  Beacon- Journal  since  1904  and  the 
the  Boston  American  sent  Brennan  Massillon  Independent  since  1927. 


a  handsome  bonus  for  his  deft  han- 

te.  hearst  radio  shifts  eluott  roosevelt  to  l  a. 

Everett  H^  proprietor  of  the  4  Pu.l.sbs.) 

^BradT'g^g*  sSS  fiJ^^LfSJd  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  13-Appointment  of  Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  Presi- 
ammunitiLf  is  not  SSy  ^ted  with 

smashing  the  gang  by  revealing  his  manager  of  the  California  radio  system  was  announced  here  today.  His  head- 
suspicions  when  the  gang  first  visited  quarters  will  be  in  Los  Angeles,  effective  tomorrow.  Formerly  he  was 
the  store  but  alg»  obtained  50  feet  of  manager  of  five  Hearst-owned  and  affiliated  stations  in  Texas.  Ford  Billings, 
action  movie  film  while  the  battle  predecessor,  has  been  transferred  Elast.  Billings  has  been  on  the  Coast 
raged  in  the  Maine  city.  six  months  organizing  California  radio  system,  composed  of  both  Hearst  and 

Knowing  the  stage  was  all  set  to  McClatchey  stations,  namely  KFBK,  Sacramento;  KWG,  Stockton;  KMG, 
trap  the  bandits  when  they  returned  Fresno;  KEtlE,  Los  Angeles;  KYA,  San  Francisco,  and  KERN,  Bakei^eld. 


N.  E.  DAILIES  TO  MEET 

Boston,  Oct.  11 — The  New  EngW 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executive 
Association  has  been  invited  to  atteu: 
the  next  meeting  of  the  New  Englaai 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Octobe 
26  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  he.f 
Principal  topic  for  discussion  at  Ik 
joint  meeting  will  be  the  New  Engl®} 
advertising  promotion  plan,  endonK 
by  both  associations  early  last  sub- 
mer.  After-luncheon  speaker  will® 
James  A.  Coveney,  of  George  A  Ifc" 
Devitt  Company  of  New  York.  Ik 
meeting  will  open  at  10:  (X)  ajn. 
President  Edmund  F.  Jewell,  M**’ 
Chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Lea^,  • 
chairman. 


for  OCTOBER  16,  1937 
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Old  News  Formula  Outmoded 
Swanson  Tells  AP  Editors 

"Take  Readers  Behind  Scenes/'  He  Urges  New 
Orleans  Convention . . .  Tom  Hones  Rakes  News 
Executives  . . .  Greater  Accuracy  Asked 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


(by  tetet/raph  to  hoiTOk  &  I'UBLisubK) 

UEW  ORLEANS,  Oct.  15— Approxi¬ 
mately  250  managing  editors  of 
newspaper  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  opened  a  three-day  conference 
here  Thursday  morning.  It  was  their 
annual  session,  devoted  entirely  to 
discussion  of  AP  news,  feature  and 
picture  services  and  a  general  tone  of 
praise  for  the  organization’s  achieve¬ 
ment  was  leavened  by  frank  criticism 
d  shortcomings. 

Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  his  first  act  was  to  call  for 
1  tribute  to  his  predecessor,  the  late 
Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  Washington  Star. 
With  the  assembly  standing,  a  reso¬ 
lution  praising  Mr.  Kuhn’s  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  accurate,  complete 
and  objective  news  was  read  by 
Sevellon  Brown,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Discussion  opened  on  the  question 
of  “What  should  the  AP  give  to  mem¬ 
ber  papers  which  it  is  not  giving?” 
and  “What  should  memk»er  papers  be 
giving  to  the  AP  which  they  are  not 
giving?”  Leading  speakers  were  Neil 
Swanson,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun; 
Nathaniel  Howard,  Cleveland  News; 
Hal  O’Flaherty,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
and  M.  V.  Atwood,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

Hoawa  Hits  Executives 

Tom  Hanes,  Norfolk  Ledger- Dis¬ 
patch,  whose  recent  remarks  on  edi¬ 
tors  stirred  a  well-remembered  con¬ 
troversy  in  EIoitor  &  Publisher,  turned 
bis  guns  on  the  news  executives  in  the 
afternoon. 

“Recently  I  made  some  remarks 
which  got  imder  the  skin  of  Grover 
Cleveland  Hall  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,”  began  Mr.  Hanes. 
"He  differed  with  me,  called  managing 
editors  and  city  editors  dumb,  which 
a  lot  of  us  resented,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Hall  missed  one  vulnerable  spot.  He 
could  have  said  that  managing  editors 
are  the  laziest  people  who  ever  walked 
God’s  green  earth. 

“Most  managing  editors  enjoy  the 
privacy  of  their  carpeted  offices,  don’t 
know  what  goes  into  the  paper  until 
it  hits  the  street  and  then  if  anything 
goes  wrong,  they  give  somebody  hell. 
All  of  you  got  your  jobs  because  you 
once  had  something  on  the  ball,  but 
you’re  not  showing  it  by  sticking  in¬ 
side  closed  doors  and  enjoying  your 
standing  as  big  shots.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  before  us  today,  I  might  ask — 
what  are  you  doing  individually  to 
improve  the  quality  of  stuff  filed  to 
the  AP  from  your  offices?” 

Local  Corbou  Copios  to  AP 

That  question  was  also  discussed  at 
length  by  W.  Elarl  Hall,  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette  and  Times,  and 
by  Byron  Price,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  AP. 

As  a  result,  the  Managing  Editors’ 
Association  set  a  new  precedent  by 
adopting  a  resolution  that  “it  is  the 
sense  of  the  association  that  the  fur- 
otshing  of  carbon  copies  of  all  local 
stories  to  the  AP  shall  be  a  primary 
duty  of  each  managing  editor.” 


Roborh 


Noil  Swanson 


Hanot 


George  Olds 


Pictures  came  in  for  a  “fat  fry”  at 
the  Friday  regular  session  with 
Basil  “Stuffy”  Walters,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  presenting  the 
editors’  praise  and  blame  for  the  AP, 
and  the  AP  case  in  the  hands  of 
Ed  Stanley  and  others. 

“Competition  for  public  attention  is 
becoming  ever  keener,”  Mr.  Swanson 
reminded  his  audience.  “I  don’t  mind 
taking  a  lesson  from  a  competitor,  but 
I  hate  to  take  one  from  an  intruder 
and  I  hate  to  say  that  newspapers 
have  had  to  take  lessons  from  the 
news  weeklies  and  picture  magazines 
that  have  invaded  our  field.” 

Old  Nowt  Baals  laadoqaato 

Old  news  formulas  are  out  of  date, 
he  continued.  The  “who,  where,  when, 
what,  and  why?”  plan  is  no  longer  an 
adequate  news  basis,  and  to  it  should 
be  added  the  questions  from  the  read¬ 
er’s  standpoint — what  does  it  mean  to 
me?  and  what  more  about  it  a  news¬ 
paper  reader  ought  to  know?  Picture 
magazines  have  demonstrated  that 
illustrated  news  alone  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  reader. 

Swanson  referred  to  the  recent 
book  describing  day  by  day  the  siege 
of  the  Alcazar  by  the  Spanish  Loyal¬ 
ists,  declared  that  the  Madrid  siege 
offered  similar  opportunities  for  daily 
news  stories,  not  from  communiques 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  suffering 
citizens.  He  urged  that  newspapers 
and  news  services  in  their  daily  re¬ 
ports  do  for  the  reader  what  the  bi¬ 
ographers  and  color  writers  will  do  a 
generation  hence — take  the  reader  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  of  the  day’s  action. 

Mr.  Howard  presented  the  results 
of  20  questionnaires  he  had  sent  to 
fellow  editors  on  the  morning’s  topic. 
Most  of  them  concerned  minor  details 
of  the  AP  report  and  services,  but 
among  the  more  important  complaints 
were  that  stories  run  too  long,  that 
routine  news  slows  up  coverage  of 
important  stories,  and  that  continuing 
.stories  should  be  supplemented  every 
three  or  four  days  by  summaries.  One 
editor  asked  for  more  original  and 
factual  reporting  of  labor  disputes, 
with  less  dependence  upon  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  the  partisans. 

Naw  Joarnallttie  Gospel 

Mr.  O’Flaherty  departed  from  the 
strict  letter  of  his  assignment  and  of¬ 
fered  his  hearers  a  new  journalistic 
gospel. 

“We  are  no  longer  turning  out  news¬ 
papers  for  the  12-year-old  mind,”  he 
said.  “Practices  which  prevailed  when 
that  idea  of  newspaper  readers  pre¬ 


vailed  are  out-dated,  and  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  News  we  have  made  some  radi¬ 
cal  departures  from  them. 

“The  old  eight-column  banner  used 
to  be  considered  a  necessity  on  all 
editions  and  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  screamed  murder  when  we  pro¬ 
posed  to  drop  it  except  when  impor¬ 
tant  news  criled  for  it.  We  dropped 
it  and  circulation  went  up.  Now  an 
eight-column  line  is  used  only  with 
the  authority  of  the  editor  in  charge. 

"Filtartd"  Crima  Nawi 

“We  believed  there  had  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  crime  news.  Early 
editions  used  to  be  filled  with  it 
because  there  was  nothing  else  avail¬ 
able  and  much  of  this  stuif  ran  through 
all  editions.  Now  we  put  crime  news 
through  a  filter  and  we  give  it  promi¬ 
nence  only  when  such  play  is  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  no  longer  a 
problem  to  fill  the  first  edition.  The 
telegraph  desk  was  instructed  to  quit 
sending  down  filler.  The  city  desk 
was  speeded  up  to  produce  stories 
that  could  be  set  at  night  and  used 
for  the  first  edition.  Local  news  is 
emphasized,  for  we  believe  that  we 
must  record  the  news  of  the  home 
town.  We  cut  down  on  minor  tele¬ 
graph  items,  play  up  the  important 
ones,  and  use  the  time  and  the  space 
we  gain  for  increased  attention  to 
local  news.” 

This  emphetsis  on  local  news  has 
received  special  stress  in  the  Saturday 
edition,  which  covers  neighborhood 
news  in  five  sections  of  18  to  20 
columns  each.  Young  reporters  were 
put  on  this  job,  Mr.  O’Flaherty  said, 
covering  parent- teacher  associations, 
local  civic  and  recreation  groups,  the 
small  tovm  stuff  that  puts  names  in 
the  paper  and  which  formerly  was 
thrown  away  for  lack  of  space.  Re¬ 
porters  are  started  at  $30  a  week,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $35  if  they  make  good  on 
their  runs,  and  promoted  to  the  city 
staff  as  vacancies  occur.  Six  good 
men  have  been  recruited  from  the 
neighborhood  section,  Mr.  OTlaherty 
said. 

Mr.  Atwood  offered  the  results  of 
a  poll  he  had  made  of  the  Gannett 
newspaper  editors  on  the  value  of  AP 
services.  In  general,  it  was  favorable, 
with  complaints  mainly  on  minor  and 
local  questions. 

Featuring  Friday’s  meeting  was  a 
speech  by  George  Olds,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader 
and  Press  and  News,  who  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  greater  accuracy  in 


the  news  report,  not  only  in  the.  mat¬ 
ter  prepared  by  AP  men  themselves, 
but  by  local  reporters  whose  stories 
are  placed  on  the  wiraR.by  member 
papers.  He  said,  in  part: 

“Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  AP  news — the  local  news 
that  we  exchange  and  the  news  that 
the  AP  develops  independently  in  its 
bureaus  and  major  news  centers. 

“Now,  of  course,  we  can  blandly  ig¬ 
nore  our  local  news  blunders — leave 
them  to  our  .staff  meetings  and  our 
consciences — and  simply  raise  hell 
with  the  AP  about  the  stuff  it  gives 
us.  But  that  would  be  not  only  unfair 
but  short-sighted.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  splendid  chance  here  to  kill 
two  birds  with  a  few  stones,  and  1, 
much  to  my  embarrassment  have 
been  chosen  to  toss  the  first  stone. 

Dafinition  of  Accuracy 
“Now  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this 
discussion  going,  let’s  try  to  get  a  def¬ 
inition  of  accuracy  as  it  "  relates  to 
national  and  world  news — I  mean  by 
that  news  that  should  interest  every¬ 
one  everywhere,  regardless  of  its 
origin — as  distinguished  from  local 
and  territory  news. 

“Let’s  .say,  then,  that  any  incomplete 
story  is  inaccurate;  that  any  ambigu¬ 
ous,  indefinite  story  is  inaccurate;  that 
any  story  that  leaves  the  reader  con¬ 
fused  or  hungry  for  more  detail  is 
inaccurate.  We  can  find  plenty  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  that  inaccuracy  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  aU  the  press  associations. 

“Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  Here’s  an  AP  story 
about  Ed.  Howe’s  will.  It  says  ‘The 
will  of  Ed  Howe  .  .  .  divides  his  estate 
of  approximately  $200,(^  among  his 
sons,  James  P.  Howe  and  Eugene 
Howe,  his  niece  Adelaide  and  Nellie 
Webb,  Globe  society  r^gprter  for  37 
years.  The  editor’s  daughter,  Mateel 
Howe  Farnham,  was  bequeathed  $1. 
Friends  of  the  family  explained  that 
Ed  Howe  resented  portions  of  the 
novel  “Rebellion”  by  Mrs.  Farnham,’ 
etc. 

“That’s  all  the  detail  the  AP  gives 
about  the  division  of  the  estate.  Now 
I  tried  that  story  out  on  several  per¬ 
sons  and  they  all  got  the  impression 
that  each  of  the  four  principal  bene¬ 
ficiaries  got  a  fourth  of  $199,000. 

U.P.  Had  Differanf  Vtrtion 
“But  the  UP  comes  along  with  a 
different  version.  It  says  that  Mr. 
Howe  gave  his  niece  $50,000,  the  so¬ 
ciety  reporter  $1,500,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  $200,()00,  except  for  the  $1 
bequest,  to  his  two  sons.  We  don’t 
know,  of  course,  if  the  UP  story  was 
correct — but  certainly  it  was  more 
specific,  and  therefore  seemed  to  be 
more  accurate.  Further,  the  UP  story 
points  out  that  Mrs.  Faxnham’s  novel 
pictured  a  stem  father — a  point  the 
AP  omits.  But  neither  story  bothered 
t.'i  include  from  the  novel  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  describing  a  stem  father — 
v/hich  it  seems  to  me  might  well  have 
been  done  to  make  the  story  more 
complete,  more  interesting,  therefore 
more  accurate.  Or  don’t  you  think  so? 

“The  obvious  flaw  in  the  example 
1  have  just  cited  is  that  the  story  deals 
with  a  more  or  less  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  matter.  In  that  connection  I 
noticed  that  none  of  the  wires,  in  re¬ 
porting  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harry  Hop¬ 
kins,  identified  her  as  Mr.  Hopkins' 
second  wife.  Which  raises  the  point 
of  how  much  privacy  newspapers  and 
press  associations  i^ould  invade  in 
their  zeal  for  completeness  and  accu¬ 
racy.  We  might  want  to  discuss  that. 

“Here’s  another  example — an  AP 
story  of  the  slump  in  R^o  divorces 
because  they’re  too  expensive.  The 
story  gives  no  figures  on  the  cost  ef 
Reno  divorces.  Incomplete — therefore 
inaccurate.  Another:  a  prison  riot  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Started  because  the 
convicts  were  denied  butter  for  their 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Broun  Charges  Publisher- 
AFL  Joint  Resistance 


ANG  President  Claims  15,000  Membership  .  . 
Eagle  Strike  in  Filth  Week  .  . .  Units  Expelled 
From  Labor  Groups 


tribute  strike  papers  from  the  cart.  44  hours  a  week  are  to  get  extra  pay 
The  guild  sound  truck  is  supplement-  at  the  regular  hourly  rate.  Reportars 
ing  the  picketers.  are  to  get  one  week’s  vacation  on 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  strike  paper  pay  under  an  arrangement  similar  to 
which  came  out  Thursday  claim^  for  that  now  in  effect  for  desk  men. 
the  first  13  days  of  October  the  Eagle  In  its  original  proposition  the  guiy 
had  240  columns  less  advertising  than  had  asked  for  a  guild  shop  and  nu- 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  It  also  merous  other  concessions  which  the 
claims  reductions  in  circulation.  newspaper  did  not  grant.  I 

It  was  learned  that  a  Catholic  min-  W.  H.  Sammons  is  publisher  of  the  | 
isterial  group  called  at  the  newspaper  Journal. 

this  week  to  obtain  facts  on  the  strike,  ^  Dismissals  % 

Several  weeks  ago  a  Protestant  group  ' 

made  a  similar  call.  1"  regard  to  the  charges  filed  by  the 


I 


HEY  WOOD  BROUN,  president  of  the  ordered  another  general  assessment  ol  Charges  Against  Chi.  Times 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  report-  50  cents  per  member  to  aid  the  *  second  complaint  was  file 


Stands  by  Dismissals  % 

In  regard  to  the  charges  filed  by  the 
local  guild  against  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune  publishers 
having  to  do  with  the  recent  dismissal 


American  Newspaper  Guild,  report-  50  cents  per  mem  Mr  to  am  me  ^  complaint  was  filed  in  of  five  members  of  the  editorial  s^ 

ing  lo  the  Commit^  lor  10  “  Chicago,  Oct.  9,  by  the  American  "  ,hesr^^«  ArlLf  K 

Organization  at  Atlantic  City  this  since  bept.  10.  xt -  Wc  ....  -  ,  ,  . 


Newspaper  Guild,  in  bel^lf  of  its  publisher,  stated  last  week  that  his 


week,  stated  that  guild  records  now  Claiming  great  strides  for  the  guild,  local  affiliate,  with  the  Chicago  re-  rnmnanv  ’  had  notified  Dr 

-I _  10  000  KAA.011CZX  rtf  i-» _ _ .au-  1 _ _r _ ’e..  1  turnpaiiy  iidu  iiuuueu  ur 


show  13,328  members,  and  because  of  Broun  said,  “on  the  basis  of  reducing  gional  office  of  the  National  Labor  Re-  NyVander  regional  director  of  the  Na' 

delay  of  units  in  reporting  member-  the  work  week  from  an  average  of  55  lations  Board,  charging  the  Chicago  tional  Labor  Relations  Board  that  thi 

ships  ‘  it  is  therefore  probably  correct  hours  per  week  to  40  the  guild  has  Times  with  violation  of  the  National  dismissals  would  stand  Dr  Nv 

to  assume  that  our  actual  member-  lopped  off  upwards  of  10,000,000  un-  Labor  RelaUons  Act.  The  charge,  lander  went  to  San  Diego  ten  days 

ship  is  about  15,000.”  Broun  said  that  paid-for  hours  of  work  a  year  for  the  based  on  dismissal  of  two  reporters,  before  and  conferred  both  with  th. 


smp  IS  aoouv  xo.wu.  diouii  sam  pam-ior  nours  oi  worx  a  year  lor  me  based  on  dismissal  ot  two  reporters,  before  and  conferred  both  with  thf 

ANG  membership  has  increased  from  American  newspaperman.  Wages  have  members  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  publishers  and  with  the  guild  on  the 


10,751  since  affiliating  with  the  CIO.  been  increased  in  the  agj 
Continuing,  Broun  said  the  action  millions.” 
of  employes  in  joining  the  guild  has 

“aroused  the  organized  publishers  of  Eagle  Strike  Continues 
America  into  an  anti-guild  fury  un-  The  newspaper  guild  str 
equalled  before  in  the  history  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  now  e 
ANG.”  fifth  week  with  no  settleme 


been  increased  in  the  aggregate  by  Guild,  is  yet  to  be  investigated  by  matter  of  the  charges  but  left  without 


(By  telegraph  to  Ei>m>R  &  I’vbusher) 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J..  Oct.  14. 
— A  general  mooting  ot  oil  CIO 
union  hoadi  in  Now  York  was 
callod  today  tor  IQ:30  a.m.  naxt 
Tuatday  in  tho  Amarican  Naws- 
papar  Guild  otRcas  at  1516  Broad* 
way,  to  plan  raintorcamant  ot  tha 
guild  strika  againct  tha  Brooklyn 
Eagla. 

John  Brophy,  aiocutivo  diractor, 
ot  tho  CIO,  announcad  tho  call  at 
tha  national  contaranca  ot  250  CIO 
union  prosidants,  exacutivas  and 
organitort,  undor  way  haro.  Ha 
atkad  attondanco  ot  prosidants  and 
vico-prasidants  of  ton  unions,  includ* 
ing  tha  transport  workars,  who  havo 
organizod  virtually  "ovorything  on 
whaals”  in  Now  York. 


millions.  the  labor  board.  holding  any  hearing,  and  to  date 

c-  1  c*  -1  ^  guild’s  complaint,  filed  by  Don  (here  has  been  no  further  word  from 

Eagl6  Strike  Continues  Stevens,  ANG-CIO  representative,  the  director,  either  as  to  any  formal 

The  newspaper  guild  strike  on  the  cites  the  firing  of  Harold  Rossman,  hearing  of  the  original  charges  nor  as 
Brooklyn  Eagle  is  now  entering  its  now  with  the  People  s  Press,  and  Mil-  to  Mr.  Whyte’s  notice  to  him  that  the 
fifth  week  with  no  settlement  in  view.  Inn  Shufro,  as  basis  for  investigation  publishers  were  standing  pat.  Hw 
Despite  continuation  of  extensive  Labor  Board.  Referring  to  the  tenor  of  the  charges  was  that  the  dis- 

ftrike  activities  the  Eagle  appears  on  recent  filing  of  charges  against  the  missals  had  been  made  because  the 
time.  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  complaint  employes  involved  were  guild  mem- 

«  ,  _ -  against  the  Times,  Stevens  stated:  bers.  ’The  publishers  state  that  the 


Two  suits  against  the  guild  are 
pending  in  court.  Oct.  20  has  been 


bers.  ’The  publishers  state  that  the 


“These  two  cases  were  brought  by  dismissals  were  merely  along  the 


set  for  a  hearing  in  Coney  Island  ^NG  deliberately  upon  request  line  of  cutting  down  expenses  on  the 


Court  on  the  case  of  Isadore  Kaufman,  for  suc^  action  l^  the  Chicago  News-  papers. 

.ttike  ch.lr„^  and  John  Ask  for  QuUd  Charter 

Striking  circulation  man,  who  are  ®  i>nowaovm  on  e  suuauon  jet<^ 

charged  by  the  Eagle  with  conspiring  national  rmportance  to  the  Twelve  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  newsmen  at 

with  others  to  orevent  the  delivery  ^uild.  a  meetmg  last  week  voted  to  pebtion 

of  the  newspaper.  Magistrate  Mark  f-  Thomason,  Times  publisher,  the  American  Newspa^r  GuUd  to 
Rudich  also  directed  the  Eagle  coun-  ^Id  Editor  &  Publisher  it  is  his  tm-  charter  a  unit  to  known  as  the 
sel  to  give  the  defendants  copies  of  derstandmg  labor  board  rules  dis-  Rakigh  Newspaper  Guild 
most  of  the  affidavits  relating  to  the  coura^  comment  on  charges  before  Morris  Watson  national  vice-pres- 
eharge.  The  magistrate  had  earlier  ‘^at  body  and  for  that  reason  we  ident  of  the  guild,  met  with  the  i»- 
dismissed  a  charge  of  violating  a  city  ^ave  no  desire  to  try  the  case  by  com-  porters. 

ordinance  relating  to  the  distribution  ^  vance.  .VP  NominrrHnne 

of  hand  bills  against  Thomas  Walsh,  V-P  Nominations 

omces  revealed  the  board  has  not  in-  Ballots  were  heincr  mailed  thi.A  week 


Court  on  the  case  of  Isadore  Kaufman, 
strike  chairman,  and  John  Deegan, 
striking  circulation  man,  who  are 
charged  by  the  Eagle  with  conspiring 
with  others  to  prevent  the  delivery 
of  the  newspaper.  Magistrate  Mark 
Rudich  also  directed  the  Eagle  coun¬ 


sel  to  give  the  defendants  copies  of  derstanding  labor  boa^  rules  dis- 
most  of  the  affidavits  relating  to  the  coura^  comment  on  charges  before 


ordinance  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  hand  bills  against  Thomas  Walsh, 
another  striker.  Guild  counsel  said 


Walsh  was  distributing  copies  of  the 

_  the  Tribune  or  the  Times. 


Kuild  strike  paper. 

Seek  Reitraining  Order 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Leander  B. 


Sioux  City  Understanding 


Ballots  were  being  mailed  this  week 
to  guild  members  in  the  third  dis¬ 
trict,  including  Ohio,  Michigan,  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  part  of  Illinras. 
to  elect  a  vice-president  to  fill  the 


-  Aftcr  soveral  wccks  of  meetuigs,  tfic  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  d 

“With  the  AFL  now  serving  as  the  Sie^appSio^of^D^v^a-Citv^Ra^  Journal  and  the  Uarland  Ashcraft  of  Cleveland,  -niose 

agent  of  the  publishers  in  their  cam-  for  f  tem^ra^TiiSction  American  News-  nominated  are:  A1  F.  Ca^,  Intems- 

paign  to  spUt  and  disorganize  the  draining  the  giSd  fronTSefineTts  ^  ^rvice,  Indianapo^;  I 

ANG,  the  fight  has  been  intensified  snorTfoe  standing  late  in  September.  L.  Kenen,  Cleveland  News;  Perry 

and  is  going  on  at  a  severe  pace,”  he  strike  headquarters  it  was  learned  “  result,  the  paper  on  the  first  Colurnbus  Citizen;  Jack 

said.  “Having  been  obUged  by  guUd  foat  Sj  gS  nicketfo^^  subsequent  payday.  Oct.  2,  increased  Weeks,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

vtetories  to  accept  organization  in  the  vega  store  because  ft  is  an  advertiser  O"®*®  Toledo  GuUd 

editorial  department,  the  publishers  ■  .u  “whioVi  u  ^iKtomarv  _  ®  average  mcrease  was  12  per  cent.  nn.  -r.  .  j  ^  i 

mobilized  under  the  cry  of  ‘Freedom  LpUd  nrS^Sre ^  customar>  Thereafter,  no  desk  man  with  three  The  Toledo  Newspa^r  Guild  ^ 

or  the  Press,’  to  prevent  the  last  of  ^  ^  oc^ure.  nev^,spapeI.  experience  is  ^^Pelled  from  the  Toledo  Central  la¬ 
the  traditional  open-shop  newspaper  .  picketmg  is  bemg  carried  at  to  get  less  than  79.6  cents  an  hour,  un^n  last  week  when  the  cRj 

departments  advertising  and  circula-  Abraham  &  Straus,  one  of  Brooklyn  s  $35.00  for  44  hours;  no  reporter  with  after  some  debate,  voted  to  con- 

tion  from  being  organized  also  largest  department  stores  and  one  of  three  years  daily  newspaper  experi-  ‘-'u*'  a  letter  from  William  Green, 

tion,  irom  uemg  organza  aiso.  advertisers.  The  ence  is  to  get  less  than^  centean  AFL  president,  instructing  cento 

cnargen  '■•ws  DisTorrion  g^jy  using  a  trained  goat  to  carr>’  hour  or  $30.00  for  44  hours.  Desk  unions  to  “disassociate”  local  guBi 


ANG,  the  fight  has  been  intenstoM  sporting  goods  store  on  Fulton  Street 
on  at  a  severe  ^ce,  he  strike  headquarters  it  was  learned 
said.  Havmg  been  obhged  by  guUd  guild  was  picketing  the  Da- 

victones  to  accept  organization  m  the  vega  store  because  it  is  an  advertisei 


Slat  foe 

vega  store  because  it  is  an  advertiser 


editorial  department,  the  pub^ers  fo  ^ 

mobilized  under  the  erv  of  Freedom  _ _ >.  Thereafter,  no  desk  man  with  three 


mobilized  under  the  cry  of  ‘Freedom 
or  the  Press,’  to  prevent  foe  last  of 
foe  traditional  open-shop  newspaper 
departments,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion,  from  being  organized  also. 

Charges  News  Distortion 


guild  procedure.” 


"They  used  their  own  news  col-  signs  in  front  of  foe  store  and  dis- 
umns  without  restraint  for  a  campaign 


hour  or  $30.00  for  44  hours.  Desk  unions  to  “disassociate”  local  guBi 
men  and  reporters  working  more  than  horn  membership. 


of  distortion  and  misrepresentation  of 
foe  guild  and  its  acts,  seeking  to  in- 


AP  BOARD  DENIES  GUILD  CONTRACT 


jure  its  position  with  foe  public  and  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  board  of  directors,  which  met  last  week,  issued  a 


to  split  its  membership,”  Broun  statement  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  in  which  it  “unanimously  rejected  accept- 
charged.  ‘"rhey  seized  upon  and  ance”  of  the  guild-proposed  contract;  by  unanimous  resolution  “asserted  that 
play^  up  a  demand  which  arose  could  not  approve  any  contract  covering  employes  of  the  news  department 
within  the  frout  a  small  minor-  provided  for  a  closed  shop,  a  guild  shop  or  a  preferential  shop;”  and. 


statement  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  in  which  it  “unanimously  rejected  accept- 


within  the  guild,  from  a  small  minor- 


ity  which  had  not  a^imilated  ANG  because  this  provision  has  been  persistently  demanded,  concluded  “that  these 


policies,  for  a  referendum  on  conven¬ 
tion  decisions,  and  used  it  in  their 
.splitting  efforts.” 


negotiations  were  futile  and  therefore  declared  at  an  end.” 

The  board  recognized  that  these  negotiations  affected  only  the  New  Ycrk 


The  AFL  joined  foe  publishers  in  "“"I  “"‘I  j^pardize  or  advantage  one  group  of  employes,  ^d  .state.  1 


their  attacks,  Broun  continued,  saying  accepted  authority  precisely  what  .should  be  the 

foe  AFL  dual  union  campaign  “has  bargammg  unit  within  the  Associated  Press.  It  further  said  that  if  the 
taken  a  very  definite  shape  along  defi-  employes  of  foe  Associated  Press  desire  to  select  a  bargaining  unit,  then  it 
nite  company-imion  lines.  The  pub-  appears  right  and  logical  that  all  employes  should  have  a  voice  in  choosing 
lishers  are  not  merely  aiding  it  with  *heir  agent,  and  that  no  one  office  or  no  one  group  of  employes  should  be 
favorable  publicity,  but  with  extreme  singled  out  by  the  guild  and  management  for  separate  action.”  Hie  board 
pressure  exerted  through  executives.”  that  “a  chaotic  condition”  would  result  from  different  negotiations  and 
Broun,  referring  to  foe  Brooklyn  contracts  in  60  different  offices.  This  statement  was  sent,  with  a  letter  from 
and  Seattle  strikes,  said  they  are  an  Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager  and  board  secretary,  saying  foe  board  had 
“extreme  drain  on  our  resources.”  given  “extended  consideration  to  the  contract.”  to  Morris  Watson,  guild 
This  week  foe  guild  executive  board  organizer,  on  ’Thursday. 


Strike  Ends  16th  Week 

While  37  Seattle  newspaper  guild 
strikers  continued  their  advertisisf 
and  circulation  boycott  campaign  and 
the  Seattle  Star  neared  the  end  of 
its  16th  consecutive  week,  the  news¬ 
paper  continued  to  publish  and  the 
management  was  making  equally  con¬ 
centrated  attempts  to  maintain  nonnil 
business.  'There  was  little  new  in 
the  Seattle  situation.  Two  guildsmon 
who  were  arrested  last  week  for 
picketing  one  of  the  Star's  grocer  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  released  on  bail.  H 
Richard  Seller,  guild  organizer,  said 
a  hearing  would  be  held  soon  by  the 
NLRB  on  second  lockout  charges  fikd 
by  the  guild.  The  first  hearing  wns 
for  the  original  19  circulation  nun 
over  whom  the  strike  was  precipitated 
The  second  will  be  for  the  remaininf 
employes  who  struck  after  foe  19  we« 
di.scharged. 
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I^C  May  Discuss 
Map  Plan 

contiuued  frottr  jMtje  5 

snunittee  reports  will  be  re/ad  and 
^ed  upon. 

United  Front  on  NASA  Topic 

The  NAEA  meeting  Monday  and 
Tuesday  promises  to  unfold  an  un¬ 
precedented  discussion,  at  least  among 
sewspaper  advertising  executives,  on 
jiie  subject  of  radio,  including  its 
strong  and  weak  points  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Paralleling  this  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  the  equally  important 
topic  of  the  United  Front.  President 
Leroy  W.  Herron,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Stor,  as  chairman  of  the  NAEA  United 
Front  committee,  will  make  a  general 
report  on  progress  of  this  effort  and 
of  plans  which  are  under  way.  The 
board  of  directors  will  hold  their 
semi-annual  meeting  at  a  7  o’clock 
dinner  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  17.  Gen¬ 
eral  sessions  will  be  executive,  and 
will  be  open  to  members  only.  The 
luncheons,  however,  will  permit 
guests. 

The  program,  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  Vice-President  Chesser 
M.  Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
include  a  smoker  and  cocktail  party 
Monday  afternoon,  from  5  to  7  o’clock. 
It  will  serve  as  a  “get-acquainted” 
party,  affording  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  informally  specific 
ideas  and  problems. 

Powderly  on  Program 

Program  speakers  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  , 

R.  D.  Cahn,  Tribune  economist, 
who  will  present -a  specially  prepared 
address  on  “Business  Prospects  for  the 
Rest  of  1937  and  the  First  Half  of 
1938”;  Anthony  Powderly,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  "Classified  Advertising  and  Its 
Relations  to  Reader  Interest  and  Its 
Value  as  a  Factor  in  Selling  Display 
.Advertising”;  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  who  will 
speak  on  “Automobile  Advertising 
and  Publicity”;  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
former  president  of  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  now  with 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Cahn  will  be  the  Monday  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  and  William  White,  sales 
promotion  manager,  Wieboldt’s  de¬ 
partment  stores,  Chicago,  will  address 
the  Tuesday  luncheon,  speaking  on 
■'Modem  Department  Store  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Another  guest  speaker  will  be 
A.  W.  Seiler,  president  of  Cramer- 
Krasselt  Advertising  Agency,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  who  will  discuss  “How  to 
Make  Effective  Use  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  Large  Unit  Merchandise.” 

Another  subject  of  discussion  will 
be  national  advertising  development, 
based  on  a  recent  study,  in  which  the 
following  members  will  participate: 
H.  D.  Brewer,  Montreal  Star;  Wilson 
W.  Condict,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
trat;  L.  C.  David,  Kansas  City  Jour- 
Ml-Post;  H.  M.  McClaskey,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times;  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Roger 
Reynolds,  Indianapolis  News;  and  R. 
D.  Sanche,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record- 
Herald.  Special  attention  will  also  be 
given  small  town  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  problems. 

Inland  to  Hear  Stahiman 

Meeting  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
the  Sherman,  will  be  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  of 
which  Robert  R.  O’Brien,  Council 
Hluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  is  president. 
Conserving  newiprint,  based  on  an 
Wand  survey  report,  is  one  topic 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  of  prime  in¬ 
terest  to  publishers.  James  G.  Stahl- 


Anthony  Powderly 


W.  W.  Loomis 


R.  R.  O'Brien 


man,  Nashville  Banner,  president  of 
ANPA,  will  be  the  Tuesday  luncheon 
speaker.  His  topic  will  be  “Some 
'Things  for  the  Press  to  Think  About.” 

A  well-rounded  program,  covering 
circulation,  news-editorial,  advertising 
and  newspaper  administration  prob¬ 
lems,  has  been  prepared  for  Inlanders. 

Guest  speakers  include  W.  W. 
Loomis.  LaC range  (Ill.)  Citizen,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Eklitorial  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Harrison  C.  MacDonald,  La 
Fayette,  Ind.,  classified  advertising 
authority;  Eugene  Mackinnon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  who  will  lead  a  discussion 
on  employe  relations;  and  Miss  Edith 
Ellsworth  of  Roche,  Williams  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  who  will 
speak  on  “'Why  Don’t  You?”  at  the 
advertising  roundtable  session. 


Col.  Wm.  Mumm,  of  Mumm,  Romer, 
Robbins  &  Pearson,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
O.,  advertising  agency,  will  be  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Oct.  20. 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session 
of  the  Inland  will  be  held  the  first 
Mid-West  Inter-Association  Council, 
sponsored  by  the  Inland.  It  will  dis¬ 
cuss  state  legislation  dealing  with 
advertising  or  fair  trade  practices 
which  might  affect  newspapers.  The 
purpose  of  the  group  is  to  effect 
prompt  exchange  of  information  of 
mutual  interest  to  mid-west  pub¬ 
lishers  on  present  and  future  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  in  various  states.  JS 
Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  will  preside  at  the 
meeting. 


Business  Paper  Men  Hit 
ABC  Audit  of  Free  Papers 


LAST  WEEK’S  editorial,  “Net  Paid 

Only,”  in  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
brought  numerous  strongly  worded 
messages  of  approval  from  business 
papers,  and  one  equally  emphatic,  in¬ 
viting  this  paper  to  “mind  your  own 
business  and  stick  to  the  newspaper 
field,  leaving  business  paper  publish¬ 
ers  to  work  out  their  own  circulation 
problems.”  (This  last  suggestion  dis¬ 
regards  the  fact  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  a  business  paper  itself,  is 
widely  read  among  business  papers; 
also  the  fact  of  broader  implication, 
that  all  ABC  publications  are  deeply 
concerned  by  precedents  set  in  any 
ABC  division.) 

The  E.  &  P.  editorial  urged  defeat 
of  the  proposal  to  come  before  the 
business  paper  division  at  next  week’s 
ABC  convention  in  Chicago — that  of 
auditing  free  circulation  of  business 
papers. 

Distantar 

The  dissenting  telegram  came  from 
Marshall  Haywood,  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  paid  and  free  papers  in 
the  packaging  field,  include  Shears 
(ABC  net  paid  including  bulk,  1612) 
and  Packaging  Digest  (total  sworn 
“controlled”  circulation,  9,986;  not  a 
member  of  ABC;  applicant  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  Controlled  Circulation 
Audit,  Inc.).  Mr.  Haywood’s  wire  re¬ 
ferred  to  circulation  premiums  given 
by  newspapers,  and  to  use  of  free 
circulation  in  special  instances  by 
three  large  firms  publishing  business 
papers. 

‘  These  three  leading  business  paper 
publishers  must  know  their  business,” 
he  said.  “I  challenge  statement  that 
A.BC  was  founded  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards  of  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  It  was  founded  to  establish  and 
maintain  honest  circulation  only.  You 
admit  this  when  you  state  it  had  been 
practically  impossible  for  years  to 
purchase  advertising  space  because  of 
confusion  and  deceit  by  the  original 
ABC  publisher  members.  ...  It  is 
very  apparent  you  are  expressing 
opi"ions  on  a  subject  you  little  un¬ 
derstand.” 

Expressions  from  other  business 


paper  executives  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

F.  P.  Keeney,  president  Keeney 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago  (Heat¬ 
ing,  Piping  and  Air  Conditioning) — 
"The  writer  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  ideas  expressed.” 

Charles  McIntyre,  publisher  Pacific 
Printer  &  Publisher,  San  Francisco, 
sends  a  copy  of  a  telegram  he  sent 
when  the  question  was  raised  a  year 
ago — “I  consider  extending  ABC  to 
free  papers  a  disaster  for  paid-sub¬ 
scription  papers.  The  term  ABC  has 
always  stood  for  dependable  paid-in¬ 
advance  circulation.  If  free  papers  can 
call  themselves  ABC  publications,  the 
term  means  nothing  except  a  mailing 
list  70  to  90  per  cent  correct.  It  would 
then  mean  nothing  to  advertisers  as  a 
mark  of  merit  on  circulation.  An  audit 
of  free  papers  should  be  given  by 
separate  department  and  a  different 
designation  used,  reserving  term  ABC 
for  paid  papers.” 

A  Lusty  Vote  Against 

D.  R.  Swormstedt,  vice-president. 
Signs  of  the  Times,  Cincinnati — “We 
most  certainly  are  in  accord  with  your 
editorial  and  shall  throw  in  a  lusty 
vote  to  keep  free-circulation  papers 
out  of  ABC.  We  have  been  a  member 
of  ABC  for  a  number  of  years,  have 
been  proud  of  our  coverage  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  paid  circulation  that 
would  stand  up  under  audit,  have 
used  ABC  effectively  in  our  selling 
work.  We’d  be  very  lax  if  we  were  to 
sit  back  now  and  allow  the  meaning 
and  value  of  ABC  to  be  taken  away 
from  us  without  a  struggle.” 

L.  A.  Thelen,  business  manager. 
Automobile  Digest,  Cincinnati — “We 
heartily  indorse  the  opinion  set  forth 
in  this  editorial  and  shall  vote  ‘No’  on 
the  question  of  admitting  free  circula¬ 
tion  papers  to  the  ABC.” 

Would  Maku  ABC  Usalass 

Frank  P.  Bennett,  3d,  American 
Wool  &  Cotton  Reporter,  Boston,  and 
other  publications — “I  am  going  to  the 
ABC  convention  with  this  whole  situ¬ 
ation  in  mind.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  ABC  will  be  absolutely 
useless  to  me  if  it  dignifies  controlled 


circulation  papers,  so-called,  by  audit¬ 
ing  them.” 

E.  B.  Terhune,  vice-president  Chil¬ 
ton  Company,  Philadelphia  (Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone,  Iron  Age,  Hard¬ 
ware  Age,  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and 
ethers) — “Splendidly  done,  and  an 
editorial  to  which  every  publisher 
should  give  serious  thought.  More 
power  to  you.” 

Paul  J.  Greenhalgh,  advertising 
manager.  Jay  Emanuel  Publications, 
Inc.  (New  York  State  Exhibitor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exhibitor,  National  Exhibi¬ 
tor) — “Please  feel  sure  that  as  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  we  agree  heartily  with 
your  editorial.” 

Edward  S.  Gillette,  of  Gillette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago — “It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  function  of  the  ABC 
is  to  aid  business,  and  not  to  say 
whether  paid  circulation  is  better 
than  free.  ...  It  Wjuld  seem  to  us 
that  the  answer  as  to  whether  ABC 
should  or  should  not  audit  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  trade  magazines  should 
come  from  the  members  who  support 
it.”  (Mr.  Gillette  then  went  on  to 
quote  the  ABC  committee’s  report  on 
its  questionnaire  as  indicating  that  “a 
large  majority  of  ABC  members  in 
this  [trade  paper]  group  favored 
ABC  audits  of  free  circulation.”  The 
questionnaire,  however,  as  reported 
ir.  this  paper  last  week,  was  addressed 
to  advertisers  and  agents,  not  to  trade 
paper  publishers.) 

J.  A.  Gary,  editor  Furniture  Age, 
Chicago — “We  heartily  indorse  your 
editorial.  ...  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  for  years  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agency  members  of  the  ABC 
have  bought  space  in  free  publications 
merely  because  they  have  been  able 
to  quote  huge  figures,  being  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  their  field  and 
not  by  the  preference  of  the  readers 
in  such  fields.” 

Michael  Bloy,  editor  and  business 
manager,  F.T.D.  News,  Detroit — “We 
have  already  filed  our  intentions  to 
vote  against  admitting  free  circula¬ 
tion  auditing.” 

Milton  F.  Baldwin,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  Tulsa — “We 
are  completely  in  line  with  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  ideas  as  stated  in  that  edi¬ 
torial.  ...  We  feel  that  when  give¬ 
away  publications  are  admitted  to 
Bureau  membership  the  basic  purpose 
of  that  organization  has  been  totally 
defeated.” 

Preliminary  Debate  Set 

So  keen  is  interest  among  busi¬ 
ness  papers  that  the  Chicago  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers  Association  will  hold  a 
luncheon  and  panel  discussion  on 
Monday  noon,  Oct.  18,  in  English 
room  No.  2  at  Marshall  Field’s  to  de¬ 
bate  the  question:  “Should  the  ABC 
Extend  its  Membership  to  Include 
Controlled  Circulation  Papers?” 
John  Sweet,  Traffic  World,  president 
of  the  association,  will  preside. 
Speakers  will  be: 

D.  J.  Hansen,  Domestic  Engineering, 
representing  both  paid  and  free  cir¬ 
culation;  Stanley  Clague,  Nation’s 
Schools,  ABC  publication;  Frank 
Davis,  National  Provisioner,  ABC 
publication;  Scranton  Gillette,  Roads 
and  Streets,  both  free  and  paid;  and 
Herbert  Irving,  of  Irving-Cloud  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  controlled  circula¬ 
tion. 


CRUMRINE  SUIT  ENDS 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  11 — Suit  of 
the  Crumrine  Company,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  firm  of  Columbus  and  New  York 
City,  against  Media  Records,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  for  $100,000,  was  settled 
out  of  court  last  week.  The  Franklin 
County  common  pleas  court  dismissed 
the  suit  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to 
pay  court  costs.  A  cash  settlement  of 
$750  was  involved.  I’lie  suit  has  been 
pending  in  the  courts  since  1930. 
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New  Technique  Enhances 
Colorgravure  Printing 


Intaglio  Service  Corporation  Sends  Positives  and 
Progressive  Proofs  to  Newspapers  .  .  .  Color 
Separation  Done  in  One  Plant 


COLORGRAVURE  advertisers  can 

now  feel  sure  of  uniformity  of 
color  in  their  advertising  when  placed 
simultaneously  in  several  papers,  and 
for  the  first  time  they  can  see  what 
tlieir  ad  will  look  like  before  it  ap¬ 
pears,  according  to  Intaglio  Service 
Corporation,  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New 
York,  which  has  developed  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  producing  many  positive  color 
plates  from  the  original  art  work  and 
sending  them  with  complete  progres¬ 
sive  color  proofs  to  all  newspapers 
running  that  particular  advertising  in 
their  color  roto  section. 

Len  S.  Pinover,  who  is  technically 
responsible  for  this  development,  is 
co-partner  with  Robert  Travis  of 
Comic  Section  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Copy  Wat  Utaally  Stoggarad 

Heretofore,  Mr.  Pinover  stated,  col- 
oroto  advertisers  had  to  send  original 
art  work  to  every  rotogravure  plant 
which  was  to  reproduce  the  ad.  If  an 
ad  was  to  appear  simultaneously  in 
several  papers  the  copy  had  to  be  sent 
months  in  advance  in  order  for  every 
gravure  plant  to  photograph  it,  etch 
the  plates  and  send  it  along  to  the 
next  plant.  Consequently,  it  was  rare 
to  find  roto  copy  appearing  in  more 
than  one  paper  at  a  time.  Advertisers 
usually  staggered  their  schedules  so 
that  copy  could  progress  from  one 
plant  to  the  next  in  time  for  insertion. 
The  result  was  great  variance  in  color 
in  the  same  advertisement  appearing 
in  several  papers  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  two  people  see  color  alike  and 
each  newspaper  made  its  color  sepa¬ 
rations  from  the  original  differently. 

Now,  when  every  paper  etches  its 
plates  from  positives  made  in  one 
plant  from  one  original,  a  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  color  is  boxmd  to  result  in 
the  many  finished  reproductions. 

Mr.  Pinover  explained  the  process 
as  follows:  Negatives  are  made  from 
the  original  art  work  which  are  re¬ 
touched  for  color  and  then  assembled 
into  one  unit  for  each  basic  color.  A 
set  of  positives  is  then  made  and  roto 
plates  etched  from  these.  From  these 
plates  a  set  of  progressive  color  proofs 
are  submitted  to  the  agency  and 
advertiser  for  corrections  or  approval. 
All  corrections  are  taken  back  to  the 
original  negatives  and  the  process 
again  completed.  In  the  end  positives 
and  progressive  proofs  are  sent  to  the 
individual  roto  plants. 

Try  to  Dnplicat*  Plant  Rnquirnmnnts 

“We  try  to  come  as  near  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plant  requirement  as  is  possi¬ 
ble,”  Mr.  Pinover  said.  “We  can  scale 
our  positives  to  any  size,  depending 
on  the  requirements  of  the  different 
newspapers.  We  provide  positives  on 
film,  thin  or  thick  glass,  depending  on 
the  way  each  plant  prefers  it.  We 
have  installed  a  densitometer  and  we 
are  trying  to  match  the  density  of 
plates  in  every  plant” 

He  said  the  ordinary  deadline  for 
roto  color  copy  was  usually  six  weeks 
in  advance.  Intaglio  Service  takes 
copy  at  that  deadline  and  produces 
positives  in  10  working  days,  then 
sending  them  to  the  newspaper  plants 
to  etch  plates. 

Twenty- one  men  work  in  the  com¬ 
pletely  union  shop.  There  are  three 
cameras,  a  retouching  and  stripping 


room,  a  German  color  roto  proof 
press,  an  etching  and  a  developing 
plant  Process  color  inks  and  ordi¬ 
nary  colorgravure  paper  are  used  to 
give  the  advertiser  proofs  made  as 
near  press  conditions  as  possible. 

“We  handle  about  75%  of  the  color¬ 
gravure  that  appears  in  the  country,” 
he  added.  “If  it  runs  in  three  or  more 
papers  we  do  it.  We  also  do  the  same 
for  monotone,  which  rounds  out  a 
complete  gravure  service.” 

Among  the  advertisements  handled 
for  both  color  and  monotone  by  In¬ 
taglio  Service  since  its  inception  a  year 
ago  are:  Campbell  Soup,  Pall  Mall 
cigarettes.  Lucky  Strike,  Palmolive 
Soap,  Maxwell  House  Coffee,  Kaffee 
Hag,  Chipso,  Parker  Pen,  Sheaffer 
Pen,  Paramount  Films,  Crisco,  French 
Line,  Florida  Citrus,  General  Ellectric, 
and  Mazola. 

Intaglio  handles  all  production,  col¬ 
or  and  monotone,  for  advertisers  using 
the  First  Three  Markets  Group  (New 
York  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer)  and  color  work  last 
year  for  Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  comprising  17  papers. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLI  S  HERlf^ 

F.D.R.  Gave  Press 
A  "Break" 

On  Congress  Call 


Afternoon  Poi^ers  Took  Edgi 
Off  Radio  Announcement 

Tuesday  Night 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  12— Lat» 
afternoon  newspapers  today  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  “take  the  edge  off”  the  Pres, 
ident’s  fireside  chat  by  announcing  hj 
plan  to  convene  Congress  in  spedi 
session  next  month. 


BIRTHDAY  CANDLE 


This  front  pag«,  as  one  might  decide  from 
its  looks,  marks  the  first  anniversary  of 
Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Colonial.  The 
one-candle  birthday  cake  is  made  up  of 
news  pictures  from  the  Colonial's  files, 
with  a  flame  at  the  top  cut  out  from  the 
front  page  of  the  issue  which  won  a  third 
place  in  the  N.  W.  Ayer  typographical 
awards.  Photos,  layouts,  and  art  work 
were  done  by  Ernest  Tucker  and  Eric  Baker 
of  the  Colonial's  photography  and  photo¬ 
engraving  department. 


Warned  by  White  House  attache 
to  be  on  hand  for  this  afternoon, 
press  conference  with  the  Presiden: 
or  risk  the  loss  of  important  first, 
hand  information,  correspondent 
jammed  the  executive  office.  yHir 
they  heard  was  official  confirmatie 
of  something  they  have  been  predic. 
iiig  for  weeks,  namely,  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  in  November  to  cope  with  fart 
problems  and  other  national  que^ 
tions. 


NYC  TOTAL  NET  PAID 
UP  OVER  LAST  YEAR 

Gov't  Statements  Show 
Increase  Despite  Merger 

Despite  the  merger  of  the  New 
York  American  this  summer  with  the 
Mirror  and  Journal,  reducing  the 
number  of  large  dailies  in  the  city  to 
eight,  the  total  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  these  papers  has  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  year  by 
176,554.  From  the  statements  of  own¬ 
ership,  management  and  12-month 
average  net  paid  circulation  published 
last  week  as  required  by  law  the  ap¬ 
proximate  daily  and  Sunday  figure  is 
now  9,438,102. 

It  is  impossible  to  break  this  figure 
down  into  separate  daily  and  Sunday, 
morning  and  evening  figures,  because 
the  Journal- American,  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  published  seven-day 
figures,  whereas  the  News  and  Mirror 
published  six-day  and  Sunday  state¬ 
ments. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  showed  an 
increase  over  a  year  ago.  A  corn- 
prison  of  the  October,  1936,  figure 
with  the  October,  1937,  follows: 


Nazis  Schooling 
800  Leaders 


In  Propaganda 


Men  Being  Trained  to 
Spread  Hitler  Doctrines 
in  All  German  Fields 


Oct.,  1937 

Oct.,  1936 

KveniiiK  PoM  . 

.  29S.633 

205.962 

Evening  Sun  . 

. .  307,235 

312,535 

Daily  News  . 

.  1,682.039 

1,629,178 

Sunday  News  _ _ 

. .  3,032,753 

2,825,095 

Daily  Mirror  . . 

656.561 

603,621 

Sunday  Mirror  . . 

Journal-.\niei  ic.'in 

. .  1,441,018 

1,340,910 

702,338 

Evening  Journal 

(six-day)  . . 

Herald  Tribune 

(.52,428 

(seven-day)  . 

, .  369,957 

352,619 

World-Telegram  . 

. .  395,877 

398,501 

Times  (seven-day) . 

. .  554,691 

518,665 

.\nierican  (seven-day). 

422,134 

PRINTERS  STRIKE  ENDS 


Signing  of  a  one-year  contract  by 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  with 
the  local  typographical  union  Oct.  11 
ended  a  three-day  strike  of  News 
printers,  eight  of  whom  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  union.  The  News 
continued  to  publish  its  Saturday  and 
Monday  editions  during  the  strike. 


London,  Oct.  8. — The  Nazi  state  has 
established  a  special  school  of  propa¬ 
ganda  education  at  Vogelsang,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Yorkshire  Post,  whose  cor¬ 
respondent  visited  the  school,  high  up 
in  the  hills  of  the  Eifel  district,  west 
of  the  Rhine.  There  800-odd  leaders  of 
the  Nazi  state  are  sent  for  special  in¬ 
struction  as  to  the  correct  methods  of 
using  propaganda,  to  spread  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Hitler  regime  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor. 

According  to  the  Post,  the  men  sent 
to  the  propaganda  school  are  all  spe¬ 
cially  picked  for  this  training  and  live 
a  semi-monastic  existence. 

Those  sent  to  Vogelsang  have  their 
education  paid  for  by  the  state.  When 
they  leave  they  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  Germany  “to  deliver  lectures,  learn¬ 
ing  to  adapt  their  tone  of  address  to 
the  varying  mentalities  of  their  audi¬ 
ences.” 

"PoisoR  Library” 

To  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
art  of  combatting  adverse  propaganda 
or  legitimate  expressions,  not  wel¬ 
comed  from  abroad,  there  is  a  “poison 
library.”  Here  the  students  read  a 
comprehensive  selection  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  literature,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  educational  and  artistic 
that  National  Socialism  is  fighting. 
However,  the  Post  correspondent  was 
not  allowed  access  to  this  interesting 
collection  of  books. 

Illustrating  the  thorough  approach 
of  the  Nazi  administration  toward 
propaganda,  both  for  home  and  for¬ 
eign  consumption,  the  Post  states  that 
there  is  in  constant  operation  at  Zee- 
sen,  north  of  Berlin,  a  broadcasting 
set-up  of  12  transmitters,  sending 
forth  the  German  interpretation  of 
developments.  In  addition  there  are 
It'  transmitters  held  in  reserve  for 
emergency  use. 


Oaly  Six  Hoari  Leeway 

Today’s  procedure  was  not  unusui 
In  almost  every  instance.  Preside! 
Roosevelt  has  discussed  with  the  pres] 
the  subjects  of  fireside  chats  befo; 
going  on  the  air.  On  previous  occs-l 
sions,  the  reporters  were  informKl 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  broad 
cast,  but  today  the  “break”  was  a  skj 
one  which  gave  the  press  an  adva: 
tage  of  less  than  six  hours.  The  cor 
ference  was  at  4  o’clock,  and  at  9:5 
the  familiar  “My  friends,”  flashKl 
over  the  ether  waves  to  herald  ar. 
other  address  to  a  nationwide 
dience. 

Gratitude  for  the  reception  accorde: 
him  in  the  agricultural  belt,  was  be-l 
lieved  by  Washington  writers  to  hav; 
removed  all  doubt  of  an  extraor 
dinary  session. 

The  President  opened  the  confer 
ence  with  an  expression  of  sorroi| 
upon  the  death  of  James  Theodor 
Marriner,  Americim  consul  general: 
Syria.  With  affected  casualness  L 
then  stated  he  had  signed  a  proclama 
tion  convening  Congress  at  noon  N: 
15.  Questions  concerning  the  pa* 
poses  of  the  extraordinary  session, 
said  in  reply  to  questions,  would 
answered  in  the  fireside  chat. 


FLETCHER  RE-ELECTED 


Members  of  the  Ohio  Select  List, 
their  annual  meeting  in  Columb: 
Oct.  4,  re-elected  R.  F.  Fletchei 
Portsmouth  Times  business  manap 
as  president.  O.  B.  Littick,  ZanO' 
ville  Times-Record  &  Signal, 
named  vice-president  and  C. 
Spencer,  Newark  Advocate  &  ATtir-| 
can  Tribune,  secretary- treasurer.  & 
rectors  chosen  were:  A.  C.  Hudnu: 
Elyria  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  E 
Rodgers.  Tiffin  Advertiser  -  Tribuni 
W.  R.  May,  Martins  Ferry  Timet, 
B.  Wallace,  Coshocton  Tribune 
Times-Age,  Kenneth  Kerr,  Lancflitr] 
Eagle-Gazette,  and  Will  P.  McKinne; 
Marietta  Times.  C.  M.  Beecher 
Harry  M.  MlUer,  Inc.,  Columbus  aa 
vertising  agency,  addressed  the  meet 
ing  on  newspaper-advertising 
relations. 


WEEKLY  PRICE  RAISED 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  increase- 
its  weekly  circulation  rate  from 
cents  to  20  cents,  Oct.  1.  It  appeap] 
there  will  be  little  circulation  loss, 
recent  months  several  new  featured 
including  This  Week,  a  rotogravuitj 
section,  and  Wirephoto  have  bee 
added. 


R  OCTOBER  16,  1937 
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The  Story  of  a  Product  Sold 
on  Merit  Alone 


()nl\  tfiree  cities  in  rlic  I  iiiteil 
States — New  ^’l)rk.  Chica^iu,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  —  ha\  e  dail>  newspapers 
with  circulations  ot  a  halt-million 
or  more. 

Of  all  newspapers  in  America, 
T'he  Evening  Bulletin,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  the  largest  daily  cir¬ 
culation  that  has  been  obtained 
ivithout  prizes,  premiums  or  sub¬ 
scriber  contests! 

Probablv  tew  manufacturers  and 
advertisers  realize  that  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts,  hijih  or  low  in  price,  one  of 
the  hardest  to  sell  is  the  newspaper. 

What  it  takes  to  sell  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  without  prizes, 
premiums  or  subscriber  contests,  to 
increasinji  numbers  of  people,  da\ 
by  da\,  year  after  tear,  can  be 
•,tlimps(d  in  this  bit  of  history. 

■  ■  ■ 

Forty-two  years  ayo,  The 
Evening  Bulletin,  in  Philadelphia, 
dismissed  the  idea  that  “circulation 
is  circulation”  regardless  of  how 
obtained. 

Instead,  The  Bulletin  adopted 
the  principle  that  circulation  figures 
must  stand  for  reader  interest  and 
reader  conbdence; 

'Fhat  each  day’s  issue  must  be 
prirduced  with  such  care  for  ijual- 


ity,  truth,  accurac\,  as  to  sell  the 
next  day’s  issue  to  the  same  reader. 

.‘\nd  so  'Ehe  Bulletin  worked 
lirst  for  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  in  its  news  and  editorials, 
in  its  advertisinfT  columns,  in  all 
its  departments  .  .  . 

■  ■  ■ 

In  1*S95,  The  Eveninji  Bulletin 
had  the  smallest  circulation  of  the 
thirteen  newspapers  then  published 
in  Philadelphia.  Its  daily  averafje 
was  6,.ll7  copies. 

In  19.^6,  the  net  paid  average 
daily  sale  of  The  Bulletin  had 
firowm  to  521,057! 

Far  and  away,  the  largest  of  the 
four  dail\  newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia! 

In  all  this  vision  of  growth  from 
a  few  thousand  to  more  than  a 
half-million,  you  see  no  departure 
from  The  Bulletin’s  early  standards 
as  a  carefully  edited  newspaper. 

You  see  no  artificial  method  of 
stimulatinjj  circulation. 

Nobody  ever  bought  a  copy  of 
The  Bulletin  in  the  expectation  of 
winnintf  a  prize  in  a  circulation 
contest. 

Nobodt  ever  bought  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  The  Bulletin  because  he 
got  a  premium. 


VTT,  for  thirty-two  consecutive 
wars  T'he  Bulletin  lias  led  all 
Philadelphia  newspapers  in  dail> 
circulation!  For  the  last  fourteen 
\ears  The  Bulletin’s  daily  sale  has 
averaged  more  than  a  half-million ! 

The  Bulletin  is  read  in  nearly 
every  home  in  America’s  greatest 
home  city,  the  nation’s  largest 
market  for  home  products. 

ii  ■  ■ 

Philadelphia  believes  in  T'he 
Bulletin ! 

For  Philadelphians, The  Bulletin 
lends  something  to  the  news  in  its 
columns;  to  the  advertising  in  its 
pages. 

That  something  is  the  thing 
underlying  all  .selling  .  .  .  all 
business.  That  something  is  con¬ 
fidence, — taking  the  form  of  belief 
in  the  printed  word ! 

The  Bulletin  is  outstanding 
among  great  advertising  mediums, 
with  one  of  the  lowest  advertising 
costs  per  reader  in  America. 

Advertising  agencies  are  in¬ 
formed  on  Philadelphia’s  home 
market  and  coverage  by  one  news¬ 
paper — The  Bulletin.  Any  adver¬ 
tising  agency  will  be  glad  to  con¬ 
sult  with  you  about  profitably  in¬ 
creasing  your  sales  in  Philadelphia. 
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Recruits  Drifting  In 
Add  To  China  Staffs 

By  RANDALL  GOULD 

SHANGHAI  CORRESPONDENT,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHANGHAI,  Sept.  23  (By  Air  Mail) 

— Despite  the  far  greater  scale  ol 
China’s  1937  hostilities,  there  has  been 
no  influx  of  notable  correspondents 
comparable  to  that  of  the  1932  Shang¬ 
hai  fighting.  Any  newsman  on  the 
ground  is  assured  of  a  job,  however, 
and  gradually  new  recruits,  both  “big- 
name”  and  otherwise,  drift  in. 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker  of  International 
News  Service  recently  came  around 
from  Europe  and  today  he  is  out  with 
a  newsreel  party  behind  the  Chinese 
lines — after  long  efforts  to  get  there, 
of  which  more  will  be  explained.  The 
earlier  arrival  of  H.  R.  Ekins  of 
United  Press,  who  flew  across  the 
Pacific,  has  been  reported.  Lloyd 
Lehrbas  is  due  on  a  local  Japanese 
ship  from  Japan  tomorrow  to  join  the 
Associated  Press  staff.  Morris  Harris, 
AP’s  bureau  chief,  already  has  James 
A.  Mills,  Tokyo  bureau  chief;  C.  D. 
Alcott,  veteran  Far  East  American 
newspaperman  previously  in  Manila; 
James  D.  White,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate;  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Horiguchi,  American  girl  married  to 
one  of  the  staff  of  Domei  news  agency. 

UP  Adds  to  Staff 

John  R.  Morris,  Far  East  manager 
for  UP  with  headquarters  here,  has 
recently  hired  several  people  includ¬ 
ing  Miss  Fanya  Graham,  former 
Hollywood  publicity  writer,  who 
landed  here  on  an  adventure-seeking 
tour  just  before  the  shooting  started; 
Arundel  Keane,  on  leave  from  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser;  Weldon  James 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Max  Chaichek, 
a  local  American.  Earl  Leaf,  former 
Tientsin  manager,  has  come  here  to 
replace  Robert  Berkov  who  recently 
returned  to  America. 

UP  works  closely  with  NEIA  which 
now  has  Johnston  Snites  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  in  Shanghai,  and  which  sent 
Mrs.  Joy  Lacks,  wife  of  George  Lacks, 
proprietor  of  Lacks  News  Photos,  to 
Nanking.  Rodolfo  Brandt  is  snapping 
pictures  for  NEA  in  company  with 
UP’s  roving  reporter  Jack  Beldon, 
and  the  two  were  last  reported  at 
Tsinan,  Shantung,  intending  to  travel 
along  the  Pinghan  railway  line. 

U.  S.  Go-Gotters  Praised 


the  New  York  Times.  He  drove  his 
own  car  through  shortly  after  Japan¬ 
ese  planes  had  machine-gunned  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  before 
starting  he  ordered  an  American  flag 
painted  on  its  top.  Next  morning 
when  he  took  a  look  he  found  a  Union 
Jack!  Durdin  ordered  the  job  done 
right  and  started  out  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  completing  the  trip  with¬ 
out  incident  except  detention  when 
Jack  Beldon,  making  the  journey  with 
him  at  the  wheel  of  another  car,  hit 
an  insufficiently  nimble  Chines^e  and 
came  into  a  clash  with  the  law. 

C.  Yates  McDaniel,  who  recently 
came  down  from  Tientsin,  went  back 
to  his  AP  post  at  Nanking  with  Mrs. 
McDaniel,  making  the  trip  in  an  am¬ 
bulance  and  starting  away  from 
Shanghai  at  3  a.m.  to  avoid  bombers. 
The  McDaniels  expected  to  collect 
their  goods  and  return,  but  at  latest 
reports  they  had  moved  into  the 
American  Embassy  and  intended  to 
stay  on  indefinitely. 

Newsreel  Coverage  a  Headache 

The  writer,  editor  of  the  Shang¬ 
hai  Evening  Post  and  Mercxiry,  only 
American  daily  in  Shanghai,  is  serv¬ 
ing  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  with 
telegraphic  and  mail  material,  and  also 
sending  air-mail  and  occasional  tele¬ 
graphic  matter  to  News-Week  maga¬ 
zine. 

M.  C.  Ford,  news  editor  of  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Post,  is  doing  the 
routine  INS  work  while  Knicker¬ 
bocker  handles  special  activities. 

Among  the  expert  newsreel  men 
recently  arrived  are  Arthur  V.  B.  Men¬ 
ken  of  Paramount  News,  Eric  Mayell 
of  Movietone  News,  and  Howard  Win¬ 
ner  of  Universal  Newsreel,  the  latter 
working  with  Universal’s  resident 
man  George  T,  Krainukov.  News¬ 
reel  coverage  is  a  terrible  headache 
in  China  due  to  the  Chinese  red  tape 
restrictions  which  require  special 
permits  for  picture-taking,  and  addi¬ 
tionally  demand  that  film  be  developed 
in  Cffiina,  positive  prints  made,  and 
censoring  by  ;  creen  showings  pro¬ 
vided. 

For  many  days  the  newsreelers 
could  get  no  pictures  of  Chinese 


troops  whatever,  though  the  Japan- 
ere  were  more  than  generous  and  let 
the  cameramen  grind  pretty  much  at 
will,  simply  keeping  an  eye  on  them 
and  steering  them  away  from  mate¬ 
rial  regarded  as  having  strategic  im¬ 
portance.  Finally  after  local  news¬ 
papers  lowered  a  barrage  on  “stupid 
publicity  tactics”  of  the  Chinese,  some 
of  the  newsreelers  were  invited  to 
Nanking.  There  they  filmed  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek — they  couldn’t  catch 
the  Generalissimo — and  various  in¬ 
teresting  points,  .subsequently  going 
behind  the  lines  on  a  two-day  secret 
personally  escorted  tour  on  which  they 
were  accompanied  by  Knickerbocker 
and  Hallett  Abend  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Billingham  Racavers 

Anthony  Billingham  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
bombing  of  Sincere’s  department  store, 
is  now  around  though  still  weak  from 
loss  of  blood. 

Cholera  is  epidemic  in  Shanghai 
and  there  are  plenty  of  other  diseases 
to  add  variety  to  the  perils  of  mis¬ 
placed  bombs,  shells,  and  anti-aircraft 
duds  and  shrapnel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correspondents  feel  that  it 
is  seldom  that  they  have  a  war  so 
neatly  placed  in  their  laps  with  full 
benefit  cf  all  the  amenities  of  a  great 
city. 

Shanghai  is  now  functioning  vir¬ 
tually  normally  again  except  that  few 
supplies  are  coming  in  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  American  ships  are  not  call¬ 
ing  and  the  post  office  seems  singular¬ 
ly  unresourceful,  there  has  been  no 
regular  American  mail  (aside  from 
air-mail  transshipped  at  Hongkong) 
in  more  than  a  month.  This  makes  it 
very  hard  for  correspondents  here  to 
have  any  real  idea  how  the  story  is 
being  “played,”  and  no  doubt  plenty  of 
instructions  by  letter  are  parked  .some¬ 
where  far  from  intended  recipients. 

■ 

MORE  OMAHA  PLANS 

Further  expansion  plans  announced 
by  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  follow¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News  from  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
include  increasing  the  Sunday  comic 
section  to  16  pages  and  the  Sunday 
sports  section  to  eight  pages,  which 
includes  three  pages  of  pictures. 

■ 

INDIANA  DAILY  IS  100 

The  Goshen  (Ind.)  News-Democrat 
celebrated  its  centennial  Sept.  30  by 
publishing  a  100-page  special  edition. 
O  M.  Kinnison  and  Dean  L.  Barnhart 
are  the  publishers. 


Americans  have  landed  in  various 
other  positions  and  the  British  Reuters 
agency  has  three — Miss  Christine 
Diemer,  formerly  of  Variety  which  she 
represented  in  Paris,  William  Parker, 
former  INS  bureau  chief  in  Paris, 
and  Calvin  White,  who  ran  a  paper  in 
Alaska  and  worked  for  UP. 

Reuters  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  that 
the  Britons  valued  their  American 
colleagues  particularly  for  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  tackle  any  news  source  at 
any  hour.  For  example,  the  other 
night  when  it  was  imperative  that  a 
question  be  put  to  the  British  Consul 
General  at  1:30  a.m..  White  volun¬ 
teered  to  get  the  British  official  out 
of  bed,  and  did  so,  getting  his  answer 
although  it  was  given  with  rather  bad 
grace! 

Edward  Smith,  expert  photographer 
and  a  plane  pilot,  has  joined  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  as  photographer, 
while  Charles  Laval,  ^itor  of  the 
monthly  Far  Eastern  Review,  is  help¬ 
ing  Victor  Keen,  Herald  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent,  on  straight  news  coverage. 

Tillman  Durdin  has  resigned  the 
managing  editorship  of  the  Chinese- 
owned  English-language  China  Press 
to  become  Nanking  correspiondent  for 


"OLD  HOME  TOWN"  PAPER  COMES  TO  LIFE 

Employes  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette  composing  room  reproduced  an  early  day 
newspaper  scene  for  the  benefit  of  the  B.CXX)  visitors  attending  the  GaieHe's  annual 
open  house  celebration,  a  feature  of  California's  Newspaper  Appreciation  Week. 
Employes  participating  in  the  skit  were,  left  to  right:  Don  Nelson;  Egon  Dittmann,  stage 
manager  of  the  presentation;  George  Wiggington;  Neva  Freeman,  a  business  ofRce 
employe;  |^||on  T.  Bennett;  Al  Feilor  and  ^ank  Dittbrenner.  They  represent  figures 
trom  the  Old  Home  Town"  cartoon  of  Lee  W.  Stanley  of  Central  Press.  A  cow  and 
two  hens  emphesized  the  "trading”  troubles  of  early  editors. 


U.P.  Employes 
Select  Guild 
277  to  84 

Final  Result  of  NLRB  Poll 
Shows  374  of  the  421 
Eligible  Cast  Ballots 

The  editorial  employes  of  the  United 
Press  have  selected  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  as  their  collective 
bargaining  agent  by  a  vote  of  277  to 
84.  This  was  the  final  result  of  the 
poll  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Morris  Watson,  guild  sirganizer, 
termed  the  vote  an  “overwhelming 
victory  that  has  stiffened  our  morale." 

He  stated  that  negotiations  would 
be  resumed  with  the  United  Press  as 
scon  as  a  new  program  could  be 
drawn  up.  “So  much  time  has  elapsed 
that  what  we  started  out  to  do  is  a 
little  bit  stale  now,”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  guild  wants  a  “minimum  of 
delay,”  expecting  to  take  the  matter 
of  negotiations  up  with  the  UP  man¬ 
agement  in  a  few  days. 

The  vote  was  announced  Tuesday 
by  Mrs.  Elinore  M.  Herrick,  regional 
director  of  the  NLRB.  Of  the  421  UP 
employes  declared  eligible  to  vote  374 
cast  ballots.  Two  ballots  were  blank 
nine  were  void,  and  two  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  guild.  Two  votes  were 
cast  by  cable,  one  from  Shanghai  and 
one  from  Tokyo. 

Pall  Began  Sept.  15 

The  guild  poll  was  ordered  by  the 
NLRB  in  Washington  and  began  Sept 
15.  Two  points  of  difference  had  been 
settled  by  the  board.  It  ruled  that 
all  editorial  employes  of  the  UP,  ei- 
cluding  managers  of  bureaus  whid 
consist  of  more  than  one  man,  and 
that  16  employes  of  the  City  News 
Service  of  Los  Angeles  were  eligible 
to  vote. 

Only  employes  as  of  May  20,  when 
an  election  was  first  agreed  upon, 
were  eligible,  regardless  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  occupation.  This  accounts  for  the 
cabled  votes  and  for  two  ballots  that 
were  mailed  back  blank  by  men  no 
longer  employed  by  the  UP  who  feh 
they  had  no  right  to  vote. 


Photographer  Bombed; 
Writer  Held  in  China 

Despite  admonishments  from  New 
York  offices,  a  correspondent  and  s 
photographer  covering  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  have  had  narrow 
escapes  from  possible  death  or  serious 
injury. 

An  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  jdo- 
tographer,  Rudolpho  Brandt,  was 
caught  in  a  Japanese  bombing  at 
Lotein  on  the  Shanghai  front.  He  was 
taking  pictures  of  the  Chinese  army 
when  several  Japanese  planes  flew 
over  and  dropped  numerous  bombs. 
The  explosives  landed  close  to  hini 
or.  all  sides.  Instead  of  lying  flat  on 
his  chest  until  the  bombardmeot 
ceased  he  remained  upright  and  took 
pictures.  However,  when  the  shdh 
began  to  strike  too  close,  he  scoopei 
up  his  equipment  and  ran  for  a 
spot. 

Haldore  Hanson,  Associated  Pres 
correspondent,  was  arrested  by  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers  Sept.  28  and  held  cap¬ 
tive  in  Paoting  until  Oct.  12.  Althoujji 
he  was  permitted  to  roam  the  city  b« 
was  given  to  understand  that  if  be 
attempted  to  leave  he  would  be  re¬ 
arrested.  As  the  result  of  his  captuw 
he  suffered  an  illness  which  kept  him 
in  a  Paoting  hospital  for  10  days.  He 
is  now  on  his  way  to  join  I.  D.  White, 
manager  of  the  Peiping  bureau. 
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ITOUSTON'S  erown  as  “fastest  grow-  twenty-fifth  city  in  population  in  I9H0 
ing  city  in  the  South”  rests  more  to  twenty-first  in  19H6  is  quicken- 
firmly  than  ever  on  her  metropolitan  ing!  Whining  saws  and  clattering  rivet- 
brow.  ing  hammers  are  the  symphony  that  is 

leading  Houston  on  to  destiny. 

A  fast  growing  city  needs  things! 
Houston  is  a  rich  market  .  .  .  rich  as 
the  gushers  that  made  her  “The  oil 
capital  of  the  world!” 

The  Houston  market  is  efficiently 
and  economically  covered  by  The  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  a  paper  as  metropolitan  as 
Houston. 


Records  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1937,  recently  released  hy  the  United 
States  Labor  Department,  place  Hous¬ 
ton  first  in  the  South  and  seventh  in 
the  entire  United  States  in  building 
permits.  Houston'’s  $11,69.'>,900  in 
permits  is  an  11%  increase  over  the 
first  six  months  of  1936!  The  tempo 
that  carried  Houston  from  America’s 


1  New 
and  a 
Sino- 
larrow 
serious 


member  of  the  united 

PRESS  ....  OF  THE  AUDIT 

bureau  of  circulations 

and  of 

media  records,  INC. 
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What  Europe  Wants  In 
U.  S.  News  Told  By  de  Sales 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 

What  is  the  picture  of  America  that 
Europe  receives  from  its  correspond¬ 
ents  stationed  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington?  This 


was  a  question  I 
discussed  with 
Count  Raoul  de 
Roussy  de  Sales 
— whose  pen 
name  is  Jacques 
Fransales  in 
Franc  e — U.  S. 
correspondent  of 
Paris  Soir  and 

Paris  Midi  and 

diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the 

Count  de  Sales  Havas  Agency, 
who  became 
president  of  the  Association  of  For¬ 
eign  Press  Correspondents  in  the 

United  States  "when  the  officers  for 
1937-38  were  elected  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Hotel  Lombardy,  New  York, 
recently.  He  succeeds  A.  Bernard  Mo¬ 
loney,  Reuters  chief  in  New  York. 

Two  Types  of  Paper 

“You  have  hit  on  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  European  correspond¬ 
ent  in  this  coimtry,"  de  Sales  told  me. 
“There  are  two  types  of  paper  in 
Europe  taking  American  news.  One 
takes  only  political  news  and  things 
of  Washington  as  the  whole  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  the  second  type  thinks  in  terms 
of  Hollywood  and  the  Chicago  imder- 
world.  Both  are  wrong;  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  task  which  we  have  tried  to  de¬ 
velop  in  Paris  Soir,  for  example,  is 
to  divide  the  interest  of  a  public  of 
2,000,000  readers  between  serious  news 
and  picturesque  news  from  America 
in  the  same  way  that  news  is  divided 
in  France. 

“American  politics  can  be  as  dra¬ 
matic  as  a  murder  story  and  can  be 
made  as  vital  to  the  Frenchman  as 
his  own  political  news  when  the  con¬ 
nection  between  conditions  here  and 
in  France  is  brought  home  to  him. 

“The  labor  situation  here  is  a  good 
instance.  I  have  sent  very  long  fea¬ 
ture  stories  accompanied  by  spot 
news  concerning  the  CIO  activities 
from  the  beginning.  Hie  old  way 
was  to  cable  news  without  back¬ 
ground;  thus  if  police  massacred 
strikers  in  Chicago  the  startling  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  that  America  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  but  when 
the  whole  story  is  told  it  is  imder- 
stood  abroad  as  part  of  the  story  of 
America’s  labor  troubles.  The  news 
is  covered  in  detail  but  it  is  not  made 
sensational;  its  social  implications  are 
shown  up.  Parallels  in  France  have 
enabled  the  story  of  American  labor 
to  be  imderstood. 

ProBco  Woofs  Striko  Nows 

“Frenchmen  want  to  know  about 
American  strikes,  the  causes  of  the 
CIO  and  AFL  split,  where  the  CIO 
is  going,  and  to  relate  the  CIO  to 
their  own  labor  movement.  John  L. 
Lewis  is  the  great  dramatic  figure  in 
France  of  this  year  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned.” 

So  much  for  the  serious  side  of  the 
news.  The  treatment  of  such  news 
by  Paris  Soir  applies  also  to  the  big 
London  newspapers.  Labor  troubles 
here  have  bulked  large  this  year, 
and  correspondents  have  covered  the 
news  as  dramatically  as  they  knew 
how.  It  is  also  true  that  they  have 
sent  background  material  as  de  Sales 
has  done. 

And  now  for  the  picturesque  side 
of  the  news,  which,  after  all  is  what 


the  popular  papers  abroad  eat  up. 

“Hiere  have  always  been  gangster 
stories,”  he  said,  “but  the  emphasis 
now  is  on  the  suppression  of  crime. 
G-men  have  become  the  heroes,  not 
the  gangsters. 

“Hollywood  stories  still  occupy  an 
incredible  place,  they  have  become  a 
kind  of  world  mythology.  Hollywood 
stars  are  to  modem  EkiglL^men, 
Frenchmen,  Germans  and  so  on  what 
the  gods  and  goddesses  were  to  the 
Greeks.  Hollywood  is  Olympus,  and 
people  never  tire  of  reading  about  it 
even  when  they  know  it  is  fake  and 
written  up  for  pure  publicity.  It  is 
like  a  fairy  story;  you  don’t  have  to 
believe  it  to  enjoy  it!” 

Books  by  Foreign  Wrifert 

Another  topic  we  discussed  was  the 
role  played  by  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  modem  world.  Books  by 
such  men  as  Walter  Duran ty,  John 
Gimther,  Vincent  Sheean,  Negley  Far- 
son,  George  Seldes,  Linton  Wells, 
Wythe  Williams  and  Eugene  Lyons, 
to  mention  a  few,  have  depicted  the 
foreign  correspondent  as  playing  a 
glamorous  part.  Does  this  apply  also 
to  the  European  correspondent  cov¬ 
ering  New  York? 

“Covering  America  can  be  as  glam¬ 
orous  as  covering  Eimope,”  said  de 
Sales,  “and  the  field  is  absolutely 
open  for  as  good  books  about  America 
as  any  that  have  come  out  of  Europe. 
Books  on  America  up  to  now  have 
been  too  didactic,  too  philosophical, 
too  literary;  they  are  books  of  the 
traveler,  the  tourist.  Very  few  books 
I  know  of  are  of  the  type  written 
by  American  correspondents  abroad. 
I  am  sure  such  books  can  be  written 
and  will  be  written.” 

As  president  of  the  AFPC  he  said 
that  he  favored  establishing  as  many 
contacts  as  possible  with  American 
confreres.  “The  effort  should  be  75 
per  cent  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
correspondent  toward  his  American 
confrere.  I  hope  we  shall  specialize 
in  finding  occasions  of  contact  with 
prominent  American  newspapermen, 
inviting  them  to  our  meetings  and 
joining  their  groups  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Also  I  believe  we  should  make 
an  effort  to  give  the  association  its 
national  character  by  strengthening 
our  membership  in  Washington  and 
Hollywood.  Although  it  covers  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States 
it  is  at  present  more  or  less  identified 
with  New  York.” 

Hiis  has  been  an  important  year  in 


MEN  AT 
WORK 

In  March,  1937,  thirty-two  Iden¬ 
tical  Louitvilla  industries  were 
employing  7.4%  more  people 
than  in  March,  1929.  This  means 
that  there  are  more  people  in 
this  market  able  to  buy  your 
product  .'.  .  and  they  will  buy  it 
if  you  promote  it  thru — 

tirtje  Courier  3^ournal 

The  Louisville  Times 

WH  AS 


WRITERS  GO  BEGGING 

Reporters  Harry  McCormick  and  Maurine 
Osburn  Fussell,  of  the  Dallas  News,  seek¬ 
ing  to  learn  why  blind  men  of  Dallas  pre¬ 
ferred  to  retain  their  pencil  selling  jobs 
instead  of  accepting  state  pensions,  found 
it  possible  to  make  as  much  as  $18  a  day 
on  the  streets — a  sum  few  would  forfeit 
for  a  $1  a  day  pension. 

the  career  of  Count  Raoul  de  Roussy 
de  Sales.  In  May  he  won  the  $1,000 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  Prize  “for 
journalistic  work  having  best  served 
the  understanding  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  French  public  during  the 
year.”  On  July  29th  he  became  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
And  now  he  is  to  preside  over  the 
destiny  of  an  association  of  102  active 
and  52  associate  correspondents  writ¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  all  over  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  de  Sales  as  president 


EDITOR  (S  publisher 


the  other  officers  elected  were:  Vice, 
presidents,  Kenneth  Durant,  Tasi  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  Harold  Butcher,  Britidi 
newspapers;  secretary- treasurer,  Alan 
O.  Trower,  Reuters;  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  Jean  La  Grange,  Havas;  nvenj. 
bership  secretary,  David  Brown,  Reu- 
ters;  press  secretary,  A1  Sherman 
Sunday  Graphic,  London;  executive 
committee,  G.  J.  M.  Simons,  De  Tel*. 
graaj,  Amsterdam;  A.  Arbib-Costa, 
La  Tribuna,  Rome;  Sam  Robertson, 
Canadian  Press;  Pierre  Denoy«,  Lg 
Petit  Parisian,  Paris;  Raymond  Gram 
Swing,  London  News-Chronicle;  A 
Caprile,  Jr.,  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires 
and  Chuzo  Hagiwara,  Domei  News 
Agency,  Japan;  auditors,  Don  Gilbert, 
Canadian  I^ess,  and  Lionel  G.  Short 
London  Daily  Mail. 

m 

2  PROTEST  ORDER.  QUIT 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  11 — A.  M.  Rodi. 
len,  Los  Angeles  Examiner  star 
reporter,  and  Otto  Winkler,  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  Hollywood  reporter,  resigned 
last  week  in  protest  of  an  office  order 
virtually  abolishing  “roving  reporters.” 
A  posted  schedule  requiring  each  to 
report  in  person  at  10  a.m.  and  allow¬ 
ing  half  an  hour  for  lunch  precipi¬ 
tated  the  resignations.  Rochlen,  re¬ 
porter-investigator  and  policy  man, 
and  Winkler  both  had  developed  inside 
contacts  which  they  could  not  main¬ 
tain  under  the  new  schedule,  they 
asserted.  Winkler  has  been  with  the 
Examiner  12  years  and  Rochlen  10. 
Winkler  has  joined  the  MGM  pub¬ 
licity  department. 

■ 

CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Carolinas  will  hold  its 
annual  session  at  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  Oct.  24-27.  Rex  Beilis,  d 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  is  president. 


A  BIG  JOB.  BUT. 


. . .  The  News>Sentinel  thrives  on  doing  big 
jobs  for  advertisers  who  use  its  columns 
...  os  records  over  the  years  will  testify. 

The  News-Sentinel  will  clear  the  way  for 
you,  removing  all  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
increased  sales.  You  can  expect  big  things 
when  your  schedule  includes  .  .  . 


(She  News -  Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Prazier  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 
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“YOUR  omo 
SALES  ARE 
UP-SINCE 
WE  INCLUDED 
OHIO’S 
2nd 

LARGEST 
MARKET 
IN  OUR 
ADVERTISING” 


20.8% 


RETAIL  SALES 

VOLUME 

State  of  Ohio 

AREA 

Total  Salat 
Valaiea 

41  Weak*— I93S 

^  Cuyahoga  (Cleveland) . 

.  $331,318,809.80 

^  26  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Clevebnd) 

.  225,640,427.04 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) . 

.  177,784,083.48 

Franklin  (Columbus) . 

.  120,711,937.27 

Lucas  (Toledo) . 

.  102,352,694.37 

^  Summit  (Akron) . 

94,571,288.26 

Montgomery  (Dayton)  .  .  •  . 

77,575,294.36 

^  Stark  (Canton) 

58,830,542.02 

^  Mahoning  (Youngstown)  .... 

56,852,889.81 

Total  for  above  . 

$1,245,637,966.41 

Grand  total  for  state 

1.594,296,114.11 

5.9% 

of  Ohie't  Velum* 


3.7%  3.6% 

of  Ohie'i  Velum*  e<  Ohie't  Velum* 

I STARK 
I  COUNTY 

I  ICenlen) 


r - 1 

MAHONING  • 
I  COUNTY 

(Yeungttewn) ' 

)S6.IU.8n.ll ' 


SUMMIT  I 

COUNTY  I 

lAkren)  I 

I  *  I 

'  W.57ljn.2B  I 

I _ i 


THC  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET 
$7«7.2l3.tk  «3— M*/.  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


WRITE  US— or  John  B.  Wood- 
ward,  Inc. — for  the  complete 
sales  tax  story. 


#  Trydng  to  sell  Ohio  without  Ohio’s  2nd  Largest 
Market  is  like  selling  Pennsylvania  without 
Pittsburgh. 

The  26  counties  surrounding  Cleveland  (  not  includ¬ 
ing  Akron,  Canton  or  Youngstown  )  are  shown  by 
Ohio’s  Sales  Tax  figures  to  form  the  2nd  iargest  mar- 
ket  in  Ohio.  Your  jobber  or  distributor  in  Northern 
Ohio  realizes  the  importance  of  these  26  counties. 
He  knows  that  this  closely-knit  market  has  a  retail 
volume  of  225  million  dollars — exceeded  only  by 
Cleveland. 

The  Daily  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  economical  ave¬ 
nue  to  this  26-county  market.  The  real  buying  pow’er 
of  Ohio’s  2nd  Largest  Market  is  included — at  no 
extra  cost — with  the  Cleveland  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Daily  Plain  Dealer.  Thus 
you  sell  the  two  largest  markets  in 
Ohio — containing  35', ^  of  the  entire 
state’s  retail  sales — at  one  low’  cost. 


GLE  VELAMD 

PLAIN  DEALER 


MARKETS 

for  the 
price  of  one 
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EDITOR  6. 


PUBLISHER 


^koti  ^akei. 


A  POPULAR  STORY  told  in  the 
news  room  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  involves  a  headline  sent  to  the 
composing  room  as  follows: 

MAN,  THOUGHT  HURT 
BUT  SLIGHTLY,  DEAD 
The  managing  editor  had  something 
to  yell  about  when  the  proof  came 
out  this  way: 

MAN  THOUGHT  HURT, 

BUT  SLIGHTLY  DEAD 

■ 

THERE  PROBABLY  isn’t  a  member 
of  the  copy  reading  fraternity  who 
has  not  often  longed  to  express,  in  a 
headline,  his  boredom  with  still  an¬ 
other  new  development  in  a  type  of 
news  of  which  he  has  long  since 
wearied.  A  desk  man  on  the  Daily 
Clarion-Ledger,  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
apparently  yielded  to  that  impulse 
one  night  some  years  ago,  and  poured 
out,  in  type  an  inch  high,  his  ennui 
at  endurance  flying,  for  the  eight- 
column  streamer  on  the  front  page 
said:  “ENDURANCE  FLYERS  ARE 
STILL  FLYING  AROUND  IN  THE 
AIR.” 

■ 

AN  ATLANTA  city  councilman  got 
plastered  one  evening,  did  some  of 
the  things  drunks  regret  the  next  day, 
and  wound  up  in  the  toils  of  the  law, 
under  bond  to  appear  in  police  court. 

The  incident  created  quite  a  local 
scandal  because  of  the  “heat”  then 
being  placed  on  drunk  policemen — 
and  the  councilman  was  a  member  of 
the  pohce  committee. 

Donald  Denny,  city  hall  reporter  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday 
American,  called  up  the  politician  for 
a  statement: 

Said  the  councilman: 

“Donald,  I  do  not  desire  no  pub¬ 
licity.” 

He  didn’t  get  none. 

■ 

THE  WRITER  of  a  letter  to  the  Ash¬ 
tabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon  left  no 
doubt  in  the  editor’s  mind  as  to  what 
he  wanted.  He  wrote: 

“Dear  Sir; 

“I  entered  eight  pictures  in  your 
photo  contest.  I  have  been  waiting 
to  have  them  returned,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  returned.  They  did 
not  win  any  honor,  so  thought  they 
would  be  returned.  If  they  are  not 
going  to  be  returned,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  are  going  to  return  them. 
EInclosed  you  will  find  postage  for  re¬ 
turn  of  photographs. 

“Yours  truly. 


“Austinburg,  Ohio. 
“P.  S.  I  would  like  the  photos  re¬ 
turned.” 

■ 

IT  IS  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  most  fitting  nickname  of 
Arnold  Huss,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Post  would  be 
“Hussy,”  all  of  which  caused  City 
Editor  Lee  Merriman  considerable 
embarassment  recently. 

A  yovmg  woman  walked  into  the 
Post  editorial  rooms  one  night  and 
asked  a  question  which  required  con¬ 
siderable  research  work  to  supply  the 
answer.  Finally  Mr.  Huss  dug  up 
the  answer  in  the  World  Almanac. 

As  the  young  woman  was  leaving 
City  Editor  Merriman  saluted  his  as¬ 
sociate  and  said,  “Congratulations 
Hussy.”  Hardly  had  the  words  been 
spoken  than  a  gasp  was  heard  in  the 
outer  hall  and  ^e  young  woman 
strode  off  with  an  insulted  expression 
on  her  face. 

Unable  to  caUdi  the  young  woman 
and  explain  the  -\ise  of  the  word 


“Hussy,”  Mr.  Merriman  did  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  thing  and  explained  in  a 
front  page  box  the  following  morning. 

ONE  of  the  Painesville  (O.)  Tele¬ 
graph’s  correspondents,  writing  of  a 
church  reception  given  a  new  pastor 
and  his  family,  wrote: 

“After  a  social  time,  group  sinning 
was  enjoyed.” 

Fortunately  the  error  was  caught 
before  it  was  printed. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

34  South  Bend 
Carriers  Visit  N.  Y. 

A  group  of  34  carriers  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  winners  in  a 
recent  circulation  contest,  arrived  in 
New  York  City  Oct.  11  to  spend  three 
days  touring  the  city. 

Elnroute  to  New  York,  where  they 
were  quartered  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin, 
the  group  stopped  off  at  Niagara 
Falls.  "nie  contingent,  which  in¬ 
cluded  two  girls,  had  luncheon  in 
the  McAlpin  Monday,  Oct.  11,  after 
which  they  visited  the  Battery. 
That  evening  the  entire  party,  in¬ 
cluding  Neil  C.  Snyder,  circulation 
manager,  and  Nelson  E.  Dodge,  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager,  with  Mrs. 
Snyder  and  Mrs.  Dodge  chaperoning 
the  girls,  visited  Jack  Dempsey’s  res¬ 
taurant  for  dinner. 

Many  consolation  prizes  were 
awarded  to  carriers  whose  records  did 
not  qualify  them  to  make  the  trip. 
The  daily  has  sponsored  trips  to  New 
Orleans,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and 
other  places  during  recent  years. 

■ 

SUIT  BLAMES  FLASH 
IN  HORSE'S  DEATH 

Animal  Bolted  at  Show  .  .  . 
Mistrial  in  $5,000  Action 

A  $5,000  suit  against  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  one 
of  its  news  photographers,  based  on 
the  death  of  a  valuable  show  horse, 
resulted  in  a  mistrial  in  Shelby  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court. 

The  action  was  brought  by  Miss 
Pauline  Landis,  of  Nashville.  She 
charged  her  horse  became  so  fright¬ 
ened  when  a  flash  bulb  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  Photographer  Casey  Ellliott 
in  taking  its  picture  at  a  show,  that  it 
bolted  and  broke  its  left  forefoot. 
Later  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the 
animal,  the  suit  stated. 

Whit  Wootton,  news  photographer 
of  Watertowm,  N.  Y.,  flew  to  Memphis 
to  testify  as  an  expert  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal’s  behalf.  He  testified 
that  flash  shots  at  horse  shows  are  a 
“usual  procedure,”  and  that  he  has 
taken  scores  of  them  at  eastern  shows 
without  mishap. 


Rhode  Island  readers  of  the 
PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL-BULLETIN 

spend  more  than 

$11,000,000 

yearly  for  new  pleasure  cars 

$12,000,000 

for  gasoline  to  keep  them  rolling! 


J.  M.  Peterson 


NAMES  3  EXECUTIVES 

Street  &  Smith  Elects 

J.  M.  Peterson  Vice-President 

John  M.  Peterson,  for  15  years  with 
Scripps-Howard  and  for  the  last 
five  its  national  advertising  director, 
this  week  was 
named  vice- 
president  and 
general  manager 
of  Street  &  Smith 
publ  ications. 
New  York. 

Mr.  Peterson 
was  bom  in  Pad¬ 
dy’s  Run,  O., 
now  called 
Shandon,  in  1892, 
but  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  1913  he 
joined  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  solicitor,  and 
later  was  advanced  to  the  local  dis¬ 
play,  business  survey  and  national 
advertising  departments.  At  one  time 
he  was  the  U.  S.  representative  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Tribune.  While 
in  the  business  survey  department  he 
acted  as  advertising  sales  manager 
for  eight  nationally  known  products 
as  a  part  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Tribune  at  that  time.  Before 
starting  his  work  in  Chicago  Mr. 
Peterson  for  a  short  time  was  with 
the  old  Los  Angeles  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Express. 

He  joined  the  Scripps-McRae  of¬ 
fices  in  Chicago  in  1921  as  a  solicitor. 
In  1926  he  was  appointed  western 
manager  of  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization.  In  February,  1931,  he 
joined  the  New  York  offices  as  east¬ 
ern  manager. 

Two  other  Street  &  Smith  execu¬ 
tives  elected  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  are  A.  E.  Church  as  controller, 
and  F.  S.  Forsberg  as  research  di¬ 
rector. 

■ 

Foreign  Writers  to 
Stage  Debate 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Corre- 
.spondents  will  sponsor  a  debate  Oct. 
30  between  Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times,  and 
Quincy  Howe,  now  with  Simon  and 
Schuster,  book  publishing  firm. 

The  topic  of  the  debate  will  be 
taken  from  the  title  of  a  recent  book 
by  Mr.  Howe,  “England  Expects 
Every  American  to  Do  His  Duty.” 
Mr.  Howe  will  uphold  his  theory 
while  Sir  Willmott  will  attempt  to 
prove  that  England  has  no  such  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Americans.  The  event 
will  be  held  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  New 
York. 


NOTICE! 

TO  PUBLISHERS 

OF  DAILY  &  WEEKLY  PAPERS 


If  you  are  without  a  Kepreseiita- 
tive  in  Philadelphia  or  desire  to 
make  a  chanKe,  it  will  pay  you 
to  communicate  with  undersittned 
at  once. 

Very  limited  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  assures  highly  individual¬ 
ized  service.  Members  of  organ 
ization  have  more  than  thirty 
years  experience  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  nearby  advertising  held. 
Fully  financed  and  completely 
equipped.  Personnel  has  entree 
and  personal  contact  with  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers,  local  and  nation¬ 
al,  aa  well  as  all  advertising 
agencies. 

For  full  details  or  appointment, 
write 

WM.  D.  LONG  Attorney 
WALTON  HOTEL,  PHILA..  PA. 


-  She  always  uses  a  periscope 
j  .  she's  afraid  she'll  miss 

I  soinethinK."  _ _ 


Is  a  Laugh-Smash! 

"Hold  Everything!" 
first  greeted  a  laugh-hun¬ 
gry  world  less  than  three 
weeks  ago.  Today  it 
brightens  the  pages  of 
more  than  200  daily  news¬ 
papers!  There  is  no  hold¬ 
ing  "Hold  Everything!" 
...  it  is  running  away 
with  the  field! 

This  two-column  panel 
sensation  is  but  one  of 
several  new  "bright 
spots"  in  NEA  newspa¬ 
pers.  Every  one  brought 
to  them  at  no  extra  cost! 
It  illustrates  once  again 
the  advantages  of  this 
economical  budget  service 
...  a  service  tuned  to  the 
needs  of  its  newspapers 
.  .  .  timed  to  catch  the 
peak  of  reader  interest 
throughout  the  year! 

Investigate! 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

*61— gtli  Av*.  iioo  W.  jfd  Si. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 

•l«  AAitiioo  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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In  keeping  with  the  popular  trend  of  presenting  NEWS  PICTURES  that  tell  stories,  or 
serialized  features  and  continued  stories  in  picture  form,  the  Detroit  News  introduces  to  the 
newspaper  readers  of  America's  fourth  market  its  NEW  Pictorial  ROTOGRAVURE  Magazine  in 
convenient  tabloid  format. 

To  advertisers  this  NEW  ROTOGRAVURE  section  of  The  Sunday  Detroit  News  offers  a  volume 
of  reader-interest  which  is  possible  only  when  the  universal  appeal  of  intensely  interesting 
pictures  is  combined  with  the  exceptional  printing  qualities  of  ROTOGRAVURE!  Furthermore  it 
offers  a  WAITING  AUDIENCE,  each  Sunday,  of  over  383,000  Detroit  and  Michigan  families — 
well  over  a  million  people — who,  already,  have  made  The  News  their  HOME  newspaper  and 
who  look  upon  it  as  their  most  helpful  shopping  guide. 

The  tabloid  page  size  of  1050  lines  offers  advertisers  full  page  attention  value  at  considerable  savings 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York,  I.  A.  KLEIN.  Inc. 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 


in  Convenient  Tabloid  Form 


The  Detroit  News  HMMOuncei 

A  |\le^A^.  PICTORIAL  ROTOGRAVURE 
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Circulators  Told  _ 
Readers  Will 
Shore  High  Costs 

Ohio  Group  Hears  How 
Doily  Increased  Rates 
Without  Losing  Sales 

{By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisbek) 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct  14. — If  sub¬ 
scribers  are  fully  informed  of  the  need 
for  more  revenue  and  are  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  publisher,  they 
will  readily  absorb  their  share  of  the 
cost  with  no  serious  loss  in  circula¬ 
tion,  in  the  opinion  of  George  M.  Gil¬ 
more,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Steubenville  (O.)  Herald-Star. 

Expressing  this  belief  before  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers’  Association  today  at  the  annual 
fall  meeting  in  the  Neil  House  here, 
Mr.  Gilmore  said  it  was  based  on  his 
own  experience. 

Mr.  Gilmore  pointed  out  that  where 
the  Herald-Star’s  losses  for  the  first 
week  were  only  I'/i  per  cent  on  a  net 
paid  of  21,600  and  only  1  per  cent  the 
second  week,  the  circulation  returned 
to  peak  in  six  months.  In  the  light  of 
this  experience,  he  said,  “we  believe 
tliat  newspapers  generally  should  give 
serious  thought  to  circulation  rate  in¬ 
creases.’’  He  added,  however,  that 
local  conditions  represent  die  most 
important  factor  in  determining 
whether  to  advance  rates. 

Ckoaginq  iRterests  Cited 

Interests  of  the  readers  are  chang¬ 
ing  faster  than  newspapers  change, 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Ohio  newspapers, 
asserted  in  a  talk  this  morning  on 
“Cooperation  Between  £klitorial  and 
Circulation  Departments  as  a  Means 
of  Increasing  Sales.’’ 

“They  talk  about  things  we  feel  are 
taboo  to  our  columns,’’  he  went  on. 
“They  feel  we  do  not  understand 
them,  and,  feeling  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them,  they  become  detached 
from  newspapers  rather  than  attached 
tc  them.” 

Without  attention  to  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  matter,  Mr.  Seltzer  said,  news¬ 
papers  cannot  be  warm,  sympathetic, 
understanding,  and  conscious  of  their 
real  purpose.  Too  often,  he  declared, 
it  is  pu^ed  aside  by  the  tremendous 
volume  of  problems  incident  to  great 
daily  newspaper  operations. 

Other  speakers  on  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram  included  C.  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Glenn  L.  Cox,  Dayton  Daily 
News;  J.  H.  Galloway,  Ohio  State 
Journal;  Joseph  Madigan,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  O.  C.  Ham,  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations;  Clem  O’Rourke, 
Cleveland  Press;  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post;  H^ry  H.  Irish,  Dayton 
Journal-Herald;  T.  S.  Moorehead, 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian;  Russell  Stok- 
ley,  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram;  Rich- 
ai^  Simmons,  Cleveland  Press;  Joseph 
G.  Gallon,  Toledo  News-Bee,  and 
Smith  H.  Witter,  Canton  Repository. 

Russell  Stokley,  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  was  elected  president 

N.  Y.  TIMES  BOOK  FAIR 

Progress  in  book  publishing  will  be 
laid  l^fore  the  reading  public  when 
the  second  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  National  Book  Fair  opens  Nov. 
5th  in  the  International  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  The 
Fair,  sponsored  by  American  book 
publishers  and  the  New  York  Times, 
will  continue  through  Nov.  21.  Last 
year  more  than  80,000  persons  at¬ 
tended.  Sponsors  of  the  Fair  have 
this  year  doubled  the  space  to  be 
occupied.  Seventy-five  publishers 
will  be  represented.  A  group  of  about 
100  authors  and  illustrators  will  speak. 


A.  N.  A.  PROGRAM 

Agents  to  Speak  Second  Day 
— ^Fcdr  Trade  Acts  a  Topic 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  held  at  The  Homestead. 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Oct.  27-30. 

The  first  day,  Oct.  27,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  closed  meetings  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  members  will  meet  in 
groups  by  industries,  including  drug, 
grocery  products,  petroleum,  dis¬ 
tilled  liquor,  insurance,  industrial  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  like.  The  evening 
session  will  be  a  business  meeting,  in¬ 
cluding  election  of  officers. 

John  Bon>on  to  Spook 

Sessions  on  Oct.  28  will  be  closed 
to  all  but  A.N.A.  members  and  their 
invited  agency  representatives. 
Among  the  scheduled  speakers  are 
John  Benson,  president,  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies; 
Donald  S.  Shaw,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.;  Gordon  E.  Cole,  Cannon  Mills, 
Inc.;  M.  H.  Leister,  Sun  Oil  Co.;  and 

B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.  In  the  afternoon  the 
same  group  will  meet  in  a  discussion 
session  devoted  to  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  outdoor  and  display,  and  radio. 

Friday,  Oct.  29,  the  meetings  will 
be  opened  not  only  to  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives  but  also  to  invited  pub¬ 
lishers,  radio  executive:^,  and  others. 

Among  the  speakers  on  Friday  will 
be  Dr.  Alexander  Dye,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce;  Dean  Donham,  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration;  Arthur  Kudner, 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.;  Lewis  Brown, 
president,  Johns-Manville  Corpora¬ 
tion,  speaking  on  public  relations; 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sporborg,  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
who  will  tell  of  women’s  attitude 
toward  advertising.  The  luncheon 
speaker  will  be  Frank  Kent,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of 
fair  trade,  including  the  various  state 
fair  trade  acts  and  the  Miller-Tydings 
Law.  There  are  two  speakers  sched¬ 
uled:  Representative  John  E.  Miller, 
of  Arkansas,  co-author  of  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act;  and  Edward  S.  Rogers, 
of  Rogers,  Ramsay  &  Hoge,  New 
York,  author  of  the  important  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  original  fair  trade  act, 
that  in  California. 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  IS  50 

Chronicling  its  50th  anniversary,  the 
Gloversville  and  Johnstown  (N.  Y.) 
Leader- Republican  and  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  published  a  44-page  edition  Oct  5. 
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Seminar  On 
Safety 

Planned  by  C.  I.  T. 

Will  Bring  50  Reporters  to 
New  York  lor  Study 
oi  Traffic  Problems 

Through  arrangements  now  being 
completed,  the  C.  I.  T.  Safety  Founda¬ 
tion  is  bringing  together  selected  staff 
writers  of  M  leading  newspapers  for 
a  five-day  Seminar  of  Safety  to  be 
held  in  New  York  beginning  Monday, 
Nov.  8.  It  is  believed  this  is  the  first 
time  such  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers  from  all  over  the  coimtry  have 
been  represented  at  a  conference  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  a  study  of  traffic 
safety  programs  from  the  newspaper 
angle. 

In  sponsoring  the  seminar  the  C.  I.  T. 
Safety  Foundation  will  have  the  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  of  other  safety  or¬ 
ganizations.  Dr.  Miller  McClintock, 
director  of  the  Harvard  University 
Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research, 
will  serve  as  director  of  the  seminar. 

Gave  $10,000  in  Prizes 

ITie  C.  I.  T.  seminar  is  an  outgrowth 
of  some  of  the  activities  last  year. 
When  established  in  May,  1936,  the 
Foundation  announced  a  number  of 
annual  awards  totaling  $10,000,  i>art 
of  which  was  set  up  for  newspaper 
men. 

Howard  F.  Wentworth,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  won  the  reportorial 
award;  W.  Elarl  Hall,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe  Gazette,  won  the  editorial 
award;  George  White,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  and  Richard  McCue,  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  were  winners  of 


first-place  awards  for  cartoonist!  and 
photographers,  respectively. 

The  Foundation’s  awards  to  newj. 
paper  men  are  being  offered  again 
the  year  1937. 

The  program  of  the  Seminar  of 
Safety  will  cover  not  only  the  educa> 
tional  phases  of  a  newspaper’s  traffic 
safety  activities,  but  will  also  point 
out  the  need  for  better  traffic  engi. 
neering  and  more  scientific  legislation 
with  a  key  as  to  how  the  newspaper 
may  successfully  campaign  for  thii 
improvement  as  well. 

More  than  a  dozen  speakers  will 
address  the  conference  on  some  ont 
phase  of  the  traffic  safety  problem. 
Among  those,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clintock,  will  be  Arthur  Robb,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
Paul  Hoffman,  president  of  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  and  president  of 
the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation. 

Invitations  for  staff  writers  to  tl» 
Seminar  of  Safety  offered  by  the  C.LT 
Safety  Foundation  will  provide  trav- 
eling  expenses  and  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  meals  for  the  five  days 
duration  of  the  seminar.  Since  tht 
number  of  scholarships  to  be  gives 
for  this  year’s  Seminar  of  Safety  was 
limited,  the  choice  of  newspapers  in¬ 
vited  to  send  representatives  was 
made  first  of  all  from  those  in  cities 
within  the  population  group  of  100, OOf 
to  500,000. 


DIDN'T  GET  HOOKED 

Oscar  IV,  and  Fanny,  two  prize 
pickerel  placed  in  Wisconsin  lakes 
by  the  Chicago  American,  with  prizes 
of  $1,500  and  $578  on  their  respective 
heads,  managed  to  shy  away  frem 
eager  fishermen  and  finish  the  sea¬ 
son  still  “at  large.”  The  contest 
closed  Oct.  3. 


One  Department  Store  in  Topeka 
Stands  Head  and  Shoulders 
Above  the  Other  Ten 

Right  now  if  you  made  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  Topeka 
housewives  (we  interviewed  over  5%  of  all  families)  you 
would  find,  as  we  did,  that  over  43%  would  mention  as 
their  FAVORITE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  the  one 
retail  establishment  enjoying  a  tremendous  dollar  volume 
in  Topeka. 

For  this  particular  store,  in  1936,  The  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  carried  AN  EXCESS  of  170,520  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  over  the  second  paper.  (Authority-Media  Records). 

When  The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  “Clicks”  like  this  for  a 
Leading  Department  Store  it’s  a  sure  bet  for  national 
advertisers. 

The  best  way  to  DOMINATE  the  Topeka  Market  is  to 
use  its  ONE  DOMINATING  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

THE  TOPEKA  DAILY  CAPITAL 

with  over 

50,000  CIRCULATION 

giving  this  powerful  medium  a  substantial  excess  circu¬ 
lation  In  Topeka,  In  Topeka’s  Trade  Territory  and  also 
in  the  Rest  of  Kansas.  Put  the  Capital  on  every  schedule 
for  the  greatest  possible  sales  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
Only  13c  an  agate  line. 

tlTlie  tEopeha  Batlp  Capital 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 

TOPEKA  Member  A.  B.  C.  KANSAS 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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Is  Washington  (D.C.)  A  Busy  City? 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribun*  Tower 


Automobiles,  and  the  use  made  of  them,  tell  a  graphic  story  not  only  of  busyness  but  of 
the  type  of  business.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  only  one  of  the  more  than  180  outdoor 
parking  lots  in  the  downtown  district.  The  lot  pictured  has  a  capacity  of  1 400  cars.  It, 
and  the  others,  together  with  the  many  garages  are  filled  to  capacity  from  the  more  than 
1 55,000  automobiles  registered  here.  And  to  these  must  be  added  an  estimated  30,000 
more  cars  that  come  in  from  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 


These  cars  all  represent  potential  customers  for  your  products  —  and  THE  STAR  takes 
your  business  message.  Evening  and  Sunday,  directly  into  the  vast  majority  of  the  homes 
of  these  people  in  the  Washington  Market  whose  spendable  income  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 


Get  busy  with  Washington  through  The  Star. 


Now  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  St. 
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BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  “IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 


TOO  MANY  newspaper  executives  are 

prone  to  base  their  discussions  in 
regard  to  their  classified  advertising 
departments  on 
the  past  policies 
of  their  newspa¬ 
pers  —  whether 
or  not  these  pol¬ 
icies  are  funda¬ 
mentally  sound. 

To  the  untrained 
eye,  the  physical 
appearance  of 
the  average  clas¬ 
sified  section  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  just 
about  the  same 
as  it  was  10  or  George  T.  Pappat 
15  years  ago. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
constant  changes  that  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  classified.  On  the  other 
hand,  advertisers,  advertising  agencies 
and  newspaper  representatives  have 
been  extending  every  effort  to  make 
certain  that  their  display  copy  and 
sales  approaches  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  times. 

Classified  advertising  is  deserving 
of  much  more  appreciation  and  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  has  been  receiving.  News¬ 
papers  that  neglect  it  are  discouraging 
its  growth,  destroying  a  great  reve¬ 
nue  source  and  sending  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  classified  readers  elsewhere  to 
get  their  many  needs  filled.  The 
classified  department  that  is  still  try¬ 
ing  to  build  with  the  systems  used  15 
or  more  years  ago  is  as  outmoded  as 
the  movie  theatre  without  air-condi¬ 
tioning. 

Stereotyped  Offers 

Some  newspapers,  once  doiu'ishing 
classified  me^ums  offering  daily  a 
good  selection  of  interesting  offers  to 
readers,  now  have  a  limited  group  of 
uninteresting,  stereotyped  offers,  most 
of  which  are  poorly  classified  and  ob¬ 
viously  arranged  to  satisfy  the  as¬ 
sorted  whims  of  ever-demanding  pro¬ 
fessional  advertisers.  Such  classified 
sections  no  longer  serve  the  majority 
of  these  newspapers’  readers.  Through 
the  lack  of  a  constructive  operating 
program,  such  newspapers  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  destinies  of  their  classified 
sections  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
or  every  classified  prospect  who  has 
learned  that  he  can  dictate  the  news¬ 
paper’s  policies  in  exchange  for  his 
two  or  three  inch  advertisement. 

The  decline  of  non-professional  of¬ 
ferings  did  not  start  with  the  depres¬ 
sion;  ad  count  was  dropping  off  stead¬ 
ily  when  the  country  was  riding  the 
crest  of  the  business  boom.  Reasons 
given  for  the  steady  drop  in  classified 
acceptance  have  varied.  Some  blame 
the  losses  on  increased  rates  that  have 
discouraged  the  small  transient  adver¬ 
tisers.  Others  have  blamed  the  pref¬ 
erence  and  attention  given  profes¬ 
sional  advertisers  by  newspapers 
which  have  permitted  the  imlimited 
use  of  classified  display,  of  tyx>es  and 
borders  which  detract  attention  from 
the  small  individual  advertisements. 
Still  others  claim  that  brokers  or 
agents  in  many  lines  of  business,  par¬ 
ticularly  real  estate,  rentals  and  used 
cars,  have  obviated  the  need  for  the 
individual  going  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  doing  his  own  bargaining, 
selling  and  renting. 

Among  other  things  which  are 
blamed  for  the  lack  of  volimtary 
patronage  are  the  aggressive  tactics 
of  modem  telephone  sales  depart¬ 


ments,  lack  of  rate  cards  that  encour¬ 
age  multiple  insertion  buying,  lack 
of  modem  methods  in  merchandising 
classified  advertising  and  a  prefer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  buy 
new  instead  of  used  merchandise. 

Whether  or  not  all  these  things  are 
tme  and  since  classified  managers,  as 
a  group,  seem  to  have  agreed  that 
the  “good  old  days”  are  gone  forever, 
each  newspaper  must  study  its  own 
problems,  base  its  plans  on  what  is 
happening  TODAY  and  build  a  greater 
volume  of  existing  types  of  linage  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  create  or  revive 
volume  in  classifications  that  cannot 
return  a  satisfactory  profit. 

Needs  Modemisotioe 

In  view  of  its  size  and  the  amount 
of  potential  revenue  involved,  the 
classified  advertising  industry  offers 
plenty  of  room  for  modernization  and 
improvement.  Outstanding  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  fortunes  recently  invested 
in  modem  equipment  and  features  to 
enhance  their  desirability  in  the  eyes 
of  the  reading  public  still  plug  along 
with  antiquated  classified  sections  and 
methods  of  securing  this  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Ofttimes,  where  economical  and 
efficient  operation  is  the  watchword 
for  the  newspaper  as  a  whole,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  wasted  annually 
on  poor  classified  promotion,  wasted 
space  on  the  classified  pages  and  a 
complete  lack  of  foresight  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  future  progress. 

On  too  many  newspapers,  classified 
advertising  and  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  are  considered  nec¬ 
essary  evils  by  the  management.  With 
some  newspapers,  this  attitude  may  be 
justified  by  previous  unsuccessful  ex¬ 
periences  in  trying  to  build  classified 
volume.  However,  in  cases  such  as 
these,  the  system  was  faulty  rather 
than  the  idea.  A  long  range  plan  and 
a  complete  understanding  with  the 
classified  manager  as  to  the  ambitions 
of  the  newspaper  in  regards  to  its 
classified  advertising  would  do  much 
to  bring  about  a  common  sympathy 
and  encourage  a  mutually  profitable 
program.  Leading  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  equipped  with  a  fairly  complete 
knowledge  of  classified  operation  and 
classified’s  many  fimctions,  will  be 
ideally  prepared  to  oversee  a  stable 
classified  operation. 

"Theories”  about  the  building  of 
classified  advertising  have  cost  news¬ 
papers  many,  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 


lars.  “Stunts,”  that  even  the  visionary 
minds  of  movieland  would  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  surpassing,  have  been  used 
by  the  score  to  swell  classified  sections 
temporarily  or  to  inveigle  the  long  lost 
“transient  voluntary  ad”  sheep  back 
into  the  fold.  Mo^  of  these  tricks 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent  but 
the  cost  to  the  newspaper,  in  dollars 
ctnd  effort,  has  in  too  many  cases  out¬ 
weighed  the  returns  from  the  “efforts.” 

Mait  Have  Patience 

A  common  fault  among  newspaper 
executives  when  trying  to  build  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  volume,  is  their  lack 
of  patience.  Nothing  worthwhile  is 
built  overnight  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  classified.  The  improvement 
must  be  gradual  and  sound.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two,  the  newspaper 
will  feel  the  difference  in  the  cash 
box  and  through  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser  responsiveness.  Many  publish¬ 
ers  have  learned  that  “boomer”  opera¬ 
tions  result  only  in  advertiser  illwill, 
large  bad  debt  losses  and  destruction 
of  reader  faith  in  the  usefulness  of 
classified. 

Anyone  who  promotes  one  special 
classified  “feature”  following  another, 
to  show  temporary  linage  gains, 
usually  does  so  by  sacrificing  and 
neglecting  linage  volume  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  established  classifications.  To  such 
an  individual,  there  is  no  “tomorrow.” 
'The  grief  attending  the  replacement 
of  this  false  volume  with  soimd  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  offsets  the  question¬ 
able  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  paper. 

A  lifetime  of  study  devoted  to  the 
development  of  classified  advertising 
might  tend  to  complicate  rather  than 
clarify  the  various  phases  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  would  be  assailed  from 
all  sides  with  a  widely  diversified 
group  of  opinions,  pet  theories  on  pro¬ 
cedure  and  records  of  localized  ac¬ 
complishments  with  contradicting  sys¬ 
tems.  The  absorption  of  knowledge  in 
connection  with  this  particular  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  gradual.  Too  many  fac¬ 
tors  enter  the  picture  for  any  one 
individual  to  deal  in  generalities  or  to 
apply  rules  picked  up  at  random. 

Seemingly  simple  changes  in  a  rate 
card,  mechanical  procedvue,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  classifications  or  sales  ter¬ 
ritories  will  often  do  wonders  to  help 
increase  volume  and  net  revenue. 
Without  intelligent  analysis  or  quali¬ 
fied  classified  supervision,  a  newspa¬ 
per  can  blunder  on  for  years  carry¬ 
ing  only  a  fraction  of  the  classified 
business  that  it  is  entitled  to. 

■ 

WISCONSIN  MEETING 

Annual  Wisconsin  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  conference  will  be  held  Oct. 
29-30  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


! 
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TELEMATS 

Bank  Officers 

ate  the  tadeit 

A  recent  survey  among  bank 
officers  in  New  York  City, 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  shows  that 

\J 

the  Herald  Tribune  is  read 

m  ike 

by  more  of  them  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

1  WORLD 

NEW  YORK 

L 

Hetalb  ^ribunr 

TOR  6,  PUBLISHER 

Slayer  Sends  Story  to  r 
Daily,  Then  Ends  Life 

(By  telegraph  to  E^dito*  &  PuBLiSHti) 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Oct.  13— After  killing 
his  wife  on  Monday,  Alvin  King  noti- 
fied  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Reading  in 
a  Tribime  evening  extra  confirmation 
of  his  act,  and  after  waiting,  according 
to  a  note,  “to  ascertain  her  death  be- 
fore  I  go  to  meet  her,”  King  then 
committed  suicide. 

The  last  edition  was  on  the  press 
and  Donald  Cruzan,  sitting  in  as  city 
editor,  was  thinking  of  home  when  a 
taxicab  driver  arrived  with  a  pack¬ 
age  addressed  to  the  Tribune.  Open¬ 
ing  the  parcel,  Cruzan  found  a  note 
reading,  “My  wife’s  body  is  in  Room 
3U,  Hotel  Taft,”  and  pictures  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  King. 

Cruzan  and  the  staff  rounded  up  the 
story  and  rushed  the  pictures  into 
print. 

On  Tuesday  William  Hale,  city  hall 
reporter,  advised  the  desk  that  a  re¬ 
port  had  just  been  received  of  a  man 
being  found  in  a  gas-filled  room. 
"That’s  King,”  Acting  City  Editor 
Sherman  Carash  said  to  Cruzan,  pro¬ 
phetically,  as  he  put  the  telephone 
down.  Reporters  were  rushed  to  the 
scene.  King  was  found  dead  in  a 
rented  room. 

■ 

cm.  TIMES  EXPANDS 

The  Chicago  Times  has  taken  over 
the  entire  first  floor  of  the  Hmes 
Building  emd  additional  space  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  floors.  The  circu¬ 
lation  and  public  service  departments 
are  now  located  on  the  first  floor,  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  loeal  HOLC 
office.  The  Sunday  roto  department 
and  feature  editors  are  now  housed 
on  the  sixth  floor.  Elxecutive  offices 
of  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher,  have 
been  moved  to  the  seventh  floor. 

I 

1 14%  INCREASE 

In  new  car  registration  in 
Summit  County  for  ten 
months  ending  August  31, 
i  1937,  compart  with  same 

'  period  the  year  previous. 

50%  INCREASE 

In  Building  Permits  the 
first  nine  months  1937, 
compared  with  the  same 
period  1936. 

Net  paid  circulation  for 
I  Akron  Beacon  Journal — 
six  months  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1937. 

72,462 

The  highest  circulation  fig- 
I  ure  in  our  history  which 
means  highest  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  ever  attained  by 
any  Akron  newspaper. 

For  complete  economical 
coverage  of  this  alert  free 
^  spending  market,  concen- 
'  trate  in  the 

AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by 

Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


OR  OCtOBER  16,  1937 
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IS,  SPENII 
HV-lioS  ANGELES! 
k^CQUNT-Y'-/ 


According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Census 
of  Business  for  H)35  (  most  recent),  total  retail  sales  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $33,101,276,000.  Total  retail  sales  in  Los  Angeles 
County  for  the  same  period  were  $930,409,000.  In  other  words,  one 
dollar  out  of  every  thirty- five  spent  in  the  United  States  for  retail  trade 
was  spent  in  Los  Angeles  County! 


nd  out  of  every  ^1— 
It  in  Los  Angles  County 
Wnt  by  TIMES  READERS 


Times’  Purchasing  Power  vastly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  any  of  Los  Angeles’  4 
other  newspapers. 


Reaching  24,000  more  families 
daily  and  40,000  more  on  Sunday  than 
a  year  ago— the  largest  morning  cir- 
cnlation,  and  the  largest  home-deliv¬ 
ered  circulation  in  the  West,  The 
Times  carries  your  sales  message 
directly  to  the  breakfast  tables  of 
Los  .\ngeles’  money-si)ending  families. 


iiTT 

D 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


For  inlormation  on  local  selling  problems,  write  The  Times,  Los  Angeles, 
or  Williams,  Lawrence  and  Cresmer,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 


/ 


I 
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— at  least  as  diligently  as  most  of  the  phlet  points  out,  include  monthly  and 
recipients  might  be  expected  to  do.  quarterly  publications  on  promoticn, 

an  annual  “notebook”  at  cunventUQ 
time,  and  an  active  statistical  and 
market  data  committee.  Qualifica. 
tions  for  membership,  dues,  etc.,  are 
explained. 

NNPA,  incidentally,  has  announced 
enrollment  of  the  Chief,  New  York 
City  weekly  devoted  to  civil  service 
news,  as  a  voting  member. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


Early  Bird  Jones 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  OIL  NEWS  is  big  news  in  Oklahoma. 

Tulsa  Tribune  recently  reproduced 
a  clipping  from  Editor  &  Polisher, 
j  given  such  an  editorial  reporting  that  the  Tribune’s  associate 
space,  republished  it  in  editor,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  was  the 
advertising  space  in  the  “early  bird”  of  the  press  corps  at 
Sun.  Silhouette  photo  of  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  anti-trust  oil 
boys  dressed  up  the  copy  trials.  This  and  a  photo  of  Mr.  Jones 
e  form.  The  only  addition  made  the  center  of  an  advertisement 
itorial  text— and  the  only  headed  “First  with  the  Latest  on  the 
Big  Oil  Trial.” 

I  Rain  and  Blue  Ribbon 
VVt  RAIN  IN  KANSAS,  bringing  pros- 

perity  in  the  form  of  the  biggest  mg 
A  wheat  crop  since  1931,  is  headlined  in  ‘ 
issue  of  the  “Blue  Ribbon 
List  of  Kansas  Newspapers,”  just  is- 
sued  by  the  Kansas  I^ess  Association, 

Topeka . 

^th  dailies  and  weeklies  are  listed, 

\  circulations,  rates  for  display 

^  classified  advertising,  and  details 

about  publication  day,  use  of  mats, 

m 

B  Kansas  Press  Association,  it  is 

B  ^  j.  pointed  out,  is  geared  to  handle  ad- 

1  vertising  orders  without  cost  to  agen- 

cies,  on  the  basis  “one  order, 
checking,  one  billing.”  The  central  of- 
five  “will  place  the  orders  for  adver¬ 
tising,  send  out  copy,  check  publica¬ 
tion  cmd  schedules,  provide  tear  sheets, 
and  render  one  bill  for  the  entire 
amount.”  Ralph  T.  Baker  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  field  manager,  at  208  Na¬ 
tional  Reserve  building,  Topeka. 

About  NNPA 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  doing  a  little 
promotion  of  its  own,  is  embarked  on 
a  big  contest — no  verses  to  write, 
duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  tie,  and 
everything.  Rule  No.  1:  Select  two  best 
NNPA  prospects  you  know.  Rule  2: 

Today  request  each  to  join  NNPA 
and  show  why  it  is  advantageous. 

Etc.,  etc.,  though  the  five  rules,  four 
scoring  points,  and  two  postcripts. 

One  new  member,  f’rinstance,  wins 
13  per  cent  and  one  lifted  eyebrow  at  ceiv^. 
you. 

Donald  Me  Wain,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
is  the  chairman  of  the  membership  children, 
committee,  and  is  running  the  contest. 

For  use  in  the  membership  contest. 


Harvest  Moon  having  given  si 

AUTO  SHOW  and  football  schedules 

ta  New  Vo*,  cotton  hnevett  In 
Meinphis  winter  vacations  m  the  doughboys  drea 

minds  of  Rhode  klandere  and  Chi-  attractive  form.  T 
cagoans  fall  buymg  m  Dayton  and 
Birnungham  (not,  of  course,  that  these 

cities  have  any  copyright  on  fall),  - ^ - 

sugar  beets  and  com  for  canning  in 

Janesvdle,  Wis. — all  over  the  coimtry  i 

promotion  managers  are  seizing  upon 
timely  appeals  as  prods  for  adver- 
tisers.  Give  us  time,  and  we  will  get 
them  rounded  up. 

New  York  Sun  is  one  that  has  the 
accelerator  'way  down  in  its  drive  for 
Auto  Show  linage.  Recently  it  has 

been  distributing  snappy  little  ivory-  v  \  Si 

colored  automobiles  with  gilt  trim-  \  \  V 

ming,  each  with  a  tag  reading:  “Just 
a  reminder  that  the  New  York  Sim 
will  publish  this  year’s  Auto  Show  y 
issues  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  26.  and  Satur- 
day,  Oct.  30.”  >. 

Another  item  in  the  Sun’s  automo- 
bile  promotion  is  a  large-page  booklet 
in  red  and  black  on  heavy  glazed 
paper,  “TTie  Road  to  New  Car  Sales 
in  New  York,  and  a  Few  Guide  Posts 

on  the  Way.”  Halftones  and  charts  - - - 

tell  the  main  story. 

But  a  novel  idea  is  the  use  of  red  mention  of  the  Wall 
guiding  arrows  from  page  to  page,  name — was  in  thre< 

TTie  first  one  is  labeled  “Short  Cut  type  at  the  bottom:  “In  this  front- 
No.  1” — “Reach  the  homes  in  New  page  statement  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
York’s  better  city  and  suburban  areas  nal  earnestly  takes  a  stand  which  i 
and  you  reach  your  best  prospects.”  believes  to  be  the  heartfelt  opinion  o 

Over  the  page  are  “Detour”  and  the  nation  and  the  nation’s  busines 
“Caution”  sipis  in  red,  over  pictures  leadership.” 
of  poorer  shopping  districts.  “Short 

Cut  No.  2”  is  “Reach  Automobile  Second-Thought  Department 
Owners  and  you  reach  excellent  pros-  DEAR  MR.  MANN:  Our  attention  has  bee 
pects  for  new  passenger  cars,”  and  called  to  your  article  which  appeared  in  th 

“Short  Cut  No.  3”  is  “Sell  the  women  ^cpt.  18  iuue  regwding  the  Lancaster  bookie 

well  as  tha  man  in  New  Ynrk'e  Evidently  you  did  not  read  the  foreword  o 

as  weU  ^  me  men  m  iNew  ZorKS  which  distinctly  compares  Lai 

automobile  buymg  homes.  All  of  caster  with  Harrisburg,  Allentown,  Bethlehei 
which  ties  in  well,  of  course,  with  and  Easton,  and  on  each  and  every  page  sbov 
the  Sun’s  well-established  promotion  i”K  comparisons  we  mention  counties  and  citii 
theme.  ^  anyone  po 


the  awarding  of  $700  in  prizes  but 
which  netted  about  $900  in  adverti,. 

in  a  special  safety  section,  ha* 
just  been  completed  by  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

Not  only  did  the  campaign  pay  for 
itself  but  it  brought  the  Journal  mudi 
good  will.  The  co-operation  of  35,000 
Knoxville  and  Knox  county  school 
children  was  obtained  with  a  content 
calling  for  the  signing  of  cards  by 
motorists  pledging  themselves  to 
drive  safely  during  the  coming  year, 
and  with  an  essay  writing  contest  in 
which  students  were  asked  to  write 
not  more  than  500  words  on  “The 
Major  Causes  of  Automobile  Acci¬ 
dents.” 

30,000  Pledge  Cards  Sigeed 

A  total  of  30,000  motorist  pledge 
cards  were  signed.  Total  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  registrations  in  city  and  county 
are  35,000. 

The  competition  was  room  against 
room  in  all  city  and  county  schools- 
elementary,  junior  high  and  hi^ 
schools,  both  white  and  Negro.  The 
prize  winning  room  of  32  students 
turned  in  900  cards  or  an  average  of 
almost  30  per  student.  One  student 
alone  obtained  175  signatures  on 
pledge  cards. 

Prizes  in  this  phase  of  the  contest 
totalled  $70  with  a  duplicate  prize  for 
the  Parent  Teacher  Association  rep¬ 
resenting  the  winning  school. 

Prizes  in  the  essay  contest  totalled 
$35  with  a  duplicate  prize  to  the  FTA 
representing  the  winning  school 
About  3,000  safety  essays  were  re- 

Tlie  close  of  the  campaign  was 
marked  by  a  parade  through  down¬ 
town  streets  of  more  than  3,500  school 
Additional  thousands  aided 
in  arrangement  of  floats  and  in  de¬ 
signing  of  slogans  carried  in  the 
NNPA  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  parade.  Approximately  25,000  persons 
“About  NNPA.”  Services,  the  pam-  saw  the  parade. 


Winter  Vacations  ^ns.  Very  truly  yours, 

TWO  PAPEIRS  that  have  already  an-  „  ,  REGAN, 

nounced  wmter  vacation  editions 

are  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Sorry,  Mr.  Regan;  perhaps  we  were 
Providence  Journal.  just  dumb  about  that  booklet.  But 

The  former  will  publish  its  Travel  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were 
Club  issue  Nov.  27,  marking  the  open-  so  close  to  its  preparation  and  to  the 
ing  of  the  Daily  News  Travel  Club’s  Lancaster  background  that  you  didn’t 
•1937-38  issues.  TTie  N^s’  winter  va-  get  the  same  first  impression  from  the 
cation  number  has  been  set  for  Dec.  volume  that  an  outsider  might.  And 
11.  A  promotion  letter  signed  by  of  course  it  is  outsiders — persons  who 
George  Hartford,  advertising  director,  don’t  know  the  Laacaster  market  as 
says:  “We  believe  the  Chicago  Daily  well  as  you — who  must  be  impressed 
News  does  more  to  promote  travel  if  promotion  is  to  promote.  We 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  studied  the  booklet — and  its  foreword 
United  States.  In  addition  to  spon¬ 
soring  the  Daily  News  Travel  Club,  it 
also  maintains  two  travel  bureaus 
and  each  spring  it  presents  the  Inter¬ 
national  Travel  Exposition.” 

Providence  Joum^’s  announcement 
starts  in  folksy  fashion:  “Imagine 
Nancy  and  me  taking  a  winter  vaca¬ 
tion.”  The  copy  goes  on  to  promise 
that  “Nancy  and  I”  will  be  reading 
the  Sunday  Journal  resort  and  travel 
pages  every  week  now  for  tips  on 
just  where  to  go.  This  is  followed  by 
a  straightforward  statement  signed  by 
D.  F.  McCarthy,  resort  and  travel  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  telling  among 
other  things  that  the  annual  winter 
vacation  number  will  be  issued 
Dec.  12. 


occa^fMn  uitsHim 

KNOCK  WOOD 


lOMUO  IS  IIIN6 


Mechanical  executives  from  coast 
to  coast  know  that  the  name  of 
Wood  is  synonymous  with  imi- 
iormity,  quality  and  dependability 
in  mats.  Critical  users  throughout 
the  land  prefer  Wood  Dry  Mats  for 
clean  cut,  trouble-proof  casts  and 
it's  indeed  a  rare  occasion  when 
they  "Knock  Wood"! 


Old  Belt  Markets  Now  Open 

OVER  $19,000,000  paid  to 
Tobacco  Farmers  in  Dan¬ 
ville’s  Trading  Area  last 
season. 


A  CASH  MARKET 


‘Basaies*  it  Better  in  Damille” 


Morniaf  —  Eveniiif  —  Smulajr 

Danville,  Virginia 

The  John  Budd  Company, 

National  Advertisins  Bepreseiitalivt-i, 


Heortielt  Opinion 
MANY  A  NEWSPAPER  carried  edi¬ 
torial  comment  last  week  on  the 
President’s  Chicago  talk  about  war 
and  foreign  affairs.  Wall  Street  Jour- 


WOOD 
-  omr 
MATS 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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That  peril 

TO  PLACIDITY 


leniWn* 


S-“^lsr-3rs  M>v-^'i‘4 

?|?^pj)»**®'^^  '*«*Set  e'f*^ 


window-demonstration  to  dancing,  from  bribery  to  banana 
splits.  He  writes  always  from  facts  he  makes  sure  are  facts. 
He  is  unawed  by  office  or  authority,  unhampered  by  ortho¬ 
doxy  or  tradition.  He  trusts  completely  his  own  eyes  and 
speaks  regardlessly  his  own  mind. 


Kicker-up  of  reader-dust”  Time’s  publishers  call  West 
irook  Pegler.  It’s  true. 


Wherever  you  go,  in  and  around  any  of  the  hundred-odd 
cities  where  his  “Fair  Enough”  column  appears,  you  hear, 
“Did  you  read  what  Pegler  said  today?”  and  “Wonder  what 
Pegler  will  say  tomorrow?”  and  “Wait  till  Pegler  gets  hold 
of  that  one!” 


Readers  may  share  or  dispute  what  Pegler  says.  But  unfail¬ 
ingly  they  find  bracing  the  adroitness  and  drive  with  which 
he  says  it.  Whether  or  not  they  take  issue  with  him.  Pegler 
makes  them  sit  up  and  take  notice — and  like  it. 


IS  topie  is  anything,  from  politics  to  panhandling,  from  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  some  recent  sample  coluinn! 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

IN  MEMORY 

(Marlen  E.  Pew,  died  October  15,  1^36) 
SOMETHING  LIKE  50  years  ago,  there  came  to 

the  Cleveland  Press,  of  which  I  was  editor, 
a  short,  smooth-faced,  serious-looking  lad  from 
a  small  town  “down  the  Mahoning  railroad.”  He 
“simply  had  to  have  a  job.”  He  got  it.  He  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  one  of  the  under-dogs  and 
professed  that  his  mission  in  life  was  to  put  the 
under-dog  on  top.  As  a  reporter  he  was  rather 
reserved.  As  a  feature  writer  he  made  the  under¬ 
dog  bark.  It  was  difficult  to  restrain  within  rea¬ 
sonable  and  justifiable  limits  his  verbal  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Standard  Oil  octopus  and  higher-up 
political  elements  that  were  oppressing  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Ohio. 

He  was  a  clean  liver,  an  honest  thinker,  and  his 
vision  was  always  within  two  inches  of  his  eyes 
and  ever  present  in  his  heart.  Few  men  ever 
started  in  youth  with  such  undying  determination 
to  do  all  they  could  throughout  professional  life 
for  the  fellows  within  and  without  the  profession 
of  journalism.  He  outgrew  the  reportorial  job 
and  became  editor  of  a  newly-started  Philadelphia 
daily.  It  was  his  chance.  Well  do  I  recall  the 
sparkle  of  his  eyes,  the  glow  of  his  face,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  every  atom  of  his  make-up  as  he 
began  upon  his  chance.  The  enterprise  died  be¬ 
cause  the  business  department  of  the  paper,  whose 
vision  was  speedy  profits,  catered  to  and  connived 
with  the  very  corrupt  political  elements  that 
Marlen  was  roasting  editorially. 

Why  should  I  engage  in  any  extended  write-up 
of  Marlen  Pew?  The  whole  profession  knows 
him  well.  For  a  half-century  I  knew  him  in¬ 
timately  as  journalist  and  as  man  and  loved  him. 
To  me  he  testifies  that  one  of  the  sad,  unavoid¬ 
able  penalties  of  longevity  is  to  stand  on  the  side¬ 
lines  and  see  a  long  procession  of  fine  fellows  pass 
on  and  close  the  door  as  they  enter  into  the  next 
great  adventure. 

His  old  boss  thinks  of  him  as  an  outstanding 
demonstration  of  what  determination  and  un¬ 
wavering  loyalty  to  ideals  will  do.  Marlen  started 
with  only  the  makings  of  a  common  school  educa¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  the  thousands  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  writings  in  Editor  &  Publisher  or  heard 
his  addresses  before  schools  of  journalism  and 
other  professional  bodies  will  endorse  my  assertion 
that  the  great  game  of  newspaper  making  is  the 
greatest  educator  with  which  our  country  is 
blessed.  — Robert  F.  Paine 

MORE  ABOUT  UQUOR  ADS 

WE  COMMENTED  several  weeks  ago  that  among 

the  states  forbidding  liquor  advertising  were 
Iowa  and  Nebraska — a  comment  which  has  been 
disputed  by  several  newspapers  of  those  states. 
Liquor  advertising  does  appear  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  newspapers,  even  though  the  text  of  the 
law  does  not  seem  to  allow  it. 

Our  long-distance  investigation  discloses  that 
the  Nebraska  Liquor  Control  Commission,  under 
Section  16  of  the  Nebraska  Liquor  Control  Act, 
has  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
specting  “honest  advertising  and  representations.” 
The  Commission  has  issued  no  regulations  on  the 
subject  and,  technically  speaking,  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  state  is  now  illegal. 

In  Iowa,  Section  40  of  the  Liquor  Control  Act 
forbids  all  advertising  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  any 
form,  except  as  permitted  by  the  Iowa  Liquor 
Control  Commission — which,  like  Nebraka’s,  has 
issued  no  permission  or  regulations.  This  Com¬ 
mission  has  no  law-enforcement  powers,  and  is 
content  to  leave  prosecution  of  technical  offenses 
under  this  section  to  country  or  state  attorneys, 
who  seem  content  to  let  things  ride. 

Probably  back  of  both  Commissions’  laissez  faire 
attitude  is  the  fact  that  newspapers  from  other 
states  circulate  freely  within  their  jurisdictions, 
carrying  liquor  copy.  The  law  is  the  law,  of 
course,  but  its  strict  technical  enforcement  might 
place  undue  handicaps  on  newspapers  facing  out- 
of-state  competition.  The  situation  is  anomalous 
and  should  be  recognized  more  candidly.  News¬ 
papers  which  rely  on  tolerance  of  violation  of  an 
inequitable  law  are  on  dangerous  ground. 


RIAL 


I  know  Thy  works,  and  charity,  and  service, 
and  faith,  and  Thy  patience,  and  Thy  works; 
and  the  last  to  he  more  than  the  first.  Revela¬ 
tion,  II ;  19. 


CANUTE  IN  REVERSE 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELTS  fireside  chat  of 
Columbus  Day  will  be  remembered  by  news¬ 
paper  people  for  one  significant  omission. 

Five  years  of  fierce  discussion  and  debate 
— five  years  of  information  through  the 
radio  and  the  moving  picture — have  taken 
the  whole  nation  to  school  in  the  nation’s 
business.  Even  those  who  have  most  at¬ 
tacked  our  objectives  have,  by  their  very 
criticism,  encouraged  the  mass  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  think  about  and  understand  the 
issues  involved,  and  understanding,  to 
approve. 

Does  Mr.  Roosevelt  believe  he  can  banish  a 
critical  press  by  ignoring  its  existence? 


DON'T  KILL  IT 

BETTWEEN  THE  LINES  of  the  announcement  in 

this  issue  that  the  Aluminum  Ccmoany  of 
America  has  begun  institutional  advertising  in 
newspapers,  we  read  a  plea.  Possibly  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  advertising  agency  which  have 
put  this  company  into  institutional  newspaper 
space  for  the  first  time  have  heard  of  other  cam¬ 
paigns  which  went  to  a  limited  newspaper  list — 
and  wish  to  pray  for  relief  from  similar  experi¬ 
ences.  They  should  have  it. 

We  have  urged  that  institutional  campaigns 
should  cover  all  daily  newspapers  and  as  many 
weekly  newspapers  as  are  necessary  to  reach  ter¬ 
ritory  outside  the  dailies’  scope — but  we  have  also 
recognized  that  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  and  the  duty  of  people 
in  charge  of  advertising  appropriations  to  make 
their  funds  buy  as  much  circulation  as  possible 
and  to  direct  their  message  at  targets  of  their  own 
selection.  And,  of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  forces  to  get  as  much  space  as 
they  can  for  their  particular  media,  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  selection  which  leaves  them 
out  will  be  regarded  by  them  as  bad  and  uneco¬ 
nomic. 

Conflict  of  these  philosophies  has  made  many 
large  firms  reluctant  to  advertise  institutionally  in 
newspapers.  Seldom  do  they  require  100  per  cent 
coverage,  either  of  the  country  or  of  any  city, 
but  the  clamor  of  newspapers  omitted  from  the 
list,  the  pressure  on  directors  and  officers  for 
special  consideration,  have  given  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  a  sour  taste  in  many  advertising  circles. 
The  result  has  been  that  magazines  get  the  insti¬ 
tutional  space  and  newspapers  get  the  privilege 
of  printing  free  publicity.  We  can  recall  half  a 
dozen  campaigns  that  have  flivvered  out  of  news¬ 
papers  after  completing  less  than  the  promised 
schedules. 

It  may  be  futile  to  expect  energetic  newspaper 
solicitors  to  regard  as  final  any  word  from  an 
advertiser  or  agency  that  their  papers  are  not  to 
get  the  business  which  appears  in  their  competi¬ 
tors — but  this  word  from  the  Aluminum  Company 
seems  to  have  an  unusual  note  of  finality.  The 
account  is  worthy  of  development,  not  by  pesti¬ 
ferous  solicitation  to  switch  from  one  publication 
to  another,  but  by  advancement  of  ideas  which 
the  corporation  can  employ  in  future  and  wider 
efforts.  It  is  an  opportimity  for  concrete  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  idea  that  went  through  the  “united 
front”  stage  to  crystallization  in  a  strengthened 
Bureau  of  Advertising — the  idea  that  newspapers 
can  put  aside  temporary  individual  advantage  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 


ONE  RULE  FOR  ALL  ai 

NEARLY  1,000  REPRESENTATIVES  of  important  ' 

daily  newspapers,  other  publications  and  of  ^ 
national  advertising  interests  will  assemble  in 
Chicago  next  week  for  a  gathering  which  has  ai. 
sumed  a  permanent  and  a  major  place  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  of  this  continent.  The  princqiid 
attraction  will  be  the  convention  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  This  is  practically  ths 
only  organization  in  the  industry  in  which  dn 
buyers  and  the  sellers  of  advertising  space  have 
mutual  interest  and  control,  and  its  deliberatHw 
have  immediate  and  profound  effects  upon  all 
No  paramoimt  controversy  between  buyer  and 
seller  of  space  impends  at  this  meeting.  Ok 
question,  though  now  inactive,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  from  sight  of  all  associated  with 
the  A.B.C.  That  is  the  standard  of  net  paid  cir-  ^ 
culation  which  it  was  established  to  set  forth  and 
maintain — the  sterling  mark  of  the  publishing  ^ 

business.  It  is  no  secret  that  that  sterling  mark  ; 

has  varying  values  with  various  classes  of  the  t 

publishing  world,  and  that  the  highest  parity  is  t 

maintained  by  the  newspaper  group.  Net  paid  on  i 

a  newspaper  statement  means  “net  paid.”  In  the 
other  groups,  it  has  come  to  mean  whatever  1 

opinion  in  the  particular  group  wishes  it  to  mean  I 

Net  paid  circulation  should  not  be  susceptible 
of  such  elastic  definition.  It  should  be  free  from 
pressures  of  competition  and  expediency.  The 
A.B.C.  was  constituted  with  a  directorate  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  buyers  of  space  with  the  idea  of 
averting  any  such  pressures,  and,  as  we  see  it,  the 
duty  of  that  directorate — publishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agency  representative  alike— 
is  to  maintain  the  highest  attainable  standards. 
That  is  not  the  negation  of  the  democratic  principle 
that  the  directors  have  tried  to  uphold.  It  is  the 
opposite.  It  is  the  preservation  of  values  against 
dilution  by  the  votes  of  an  interested  minority. 
We  recognize  the  practical  difficulties,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  trade  practices  between  newspapers, 
magazines,  business  papers  and  farm  papers,  etc., 
but  we  also  recognize  that  “net  paid”  is  an  idiom 
formed  from  two  dictionary  words  with  definite 
and  tangible  meanings.  We  look  to  the  A.B.C.  to 
move  firmly  toward  that  definite  interpretation  of 
“net  paid  circulation”  for  all  A.B.C.  members. 

ARBITRATION 

THE  Gtiild  Reporter  finds  in  the  recent  interview 
given  EIditor  &  Publisher  by  Eric  Baume. 
Australian  journalist,  an  occasion  for  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  arbitration  in  labor  disputes.  Australian 
journalists,  the  paper  says,  under  20  years  of 
arbitration,  have  attained  wage  levels  only  equal 
to  those  attained  by  American  reporters  after  four 
years  of  the  guild.  So,  no  arbitration  for  the  ANG! 

That’s  assuming  a  virtue  with  gusto.  The  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Australian  wages  is  pure  asser¬ 
tion,  with  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  comparative 
purchasing  power  of  the  Australian  pound  and 
the  American  dollar.  The  statement  concerning 
the  guild’s  effect  upon  American  newspaper  wages 
since  1934  is  plain  impudence.  The  Guild’s  mininu 
in  most  plants  are  below  prevailing  wage  stand¬ 
ards;  in  a  few  extraordinary  situations,  negotia¬ 
tions  or  strikes  have  obtained  trifling  increases. 
The  guild  assumes  the  benefit  of  a  wage  standard 
which  has  been  steadily  rising  since  1933,  when 
it  was  at  its  low  of  post-war  times — a  rise  which  it 
may  have  accelerated  here  and  there,  but  which 
was  in  the  works  and  would  have  been  compelled 
by  competitive  conditions. 

We  don’t  regard  arbitration  as  any  panacea  for 
labor  woes.  It  is  a  human  instrument,  wielded  by 
humans,  but  we  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it 
has  been  more  productive  to  employes  and  less 
costly  to  all  concerned  than  the  guild’s  program  of 
strike  and  sabotage. 

ABSOLUTE  VALUE 

Let  all  rare  men  in  any  kind  of  virtue,  when 
they  are  despised  or  neglected,  comfort 
themselves  with  this  philosophic  prec^  of 
Aristotle,  that  virtue  is  desired  for  itself,  not  for 
anything  else. 

— Fynes  Morysozz  in  “An  Itinerary,  etc.” 
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PERSONAL 

HffiNTION 


jjERRILL  C.  MEIGS,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher  and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 


Hugh  Query,  editor,  Gastonia  (N. 

C.)  Gazette,  was  the  principal  speaker  FOLKS  WORTH 

during  the  recent  all-day  Homecom¬ 
ing  celebration  at  Erskine  College,  Due 
West,  S.  C. 

Eldwin  H.  Wilder,  of  the  California 
Publishers’  Association 


KNOWING 


A  NEW  PUBUSHER  took  over  direc¬ 
tion  of  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and 


Chicago  Aero  Commission  addressed  staff,  is  in  Letterman  Hospital  for  the  Press  last  week 
the  Chicago  As-  World  War  veterans,  San  Francisco 
sociation  of  Presidio,  for  treatment  of  an  internal 
Commerce  last  ailment.  Mr.  Wilder,  former  office 
week  on  the  manager  at  San  Francisco,  was  re¬ 
need  of  imme-  ctntly  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles 
diate  enlarge-  office. 

ment  of  the  Chi-  q  W.  Holmes,  publisher,  Rosetown 
cago  municipal  (Sask.)  Eagle,  was  unanimously  elect- 
airport.  president  of  Saskatchewan  division 

James  G.  the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 

Stahlman,  pub-  Association,  at  the  annual  convention 
lisher,  Nashville  jp  Saskatoon  recently.  Other  officers 
B  an  ner,  and  ^re:  Past  President,  W.  T.  Morphy, 

ANPA  president  Viscount;  vice-president,  J.  Green- 
Marrill  C.  Meigs  was  the  official  blatt,  editor  of  the  prize-winning  Swift  J.  D.  Hogue 
representative  of  Current  Sun;  secretary-manager,  S.  J. 
the  city  of  Nashville,  at  the  launch-  Dornan,  Alameda. 


He  is  J.  David 
Hogue,  whose 
appointment  was 
announced  Sept. 
30. 

Mr.  Hogue  be¬ 
gan  his  newsp>a- 
per  career  in  ! 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  I 
where  he  was  ' 
publisher  of  the  i 
Evening  Sun  ' 
from  1926  t  o  | 
1930  and  pub-  > 
lisher  of  the  con-  , 
solidated  Vin-  j 
Sun- 


Take 

Li’l  Abner 
in 

Chicago  -  -  - 


u,g  of  a  new  United  States  navy 
cruiser,  the  Nashville,  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  last  week.  Mr.  Stahlman  spoke 
briefly  at  the  launching,  asserting 


In  The  Business  Office 


cennes 

Commercial  from  1930  to  1932.  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  publisher  of  the  North 
Jersey  Courier  until  1935.  Then  he 
joined  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  national 


tliat  in  the  present  controversy  be-  FRANK  O.  LARSON,  vice-president  advertising  representative  of  the  Utica 
•ween  government  yards  and  private  and  business  manager,  Tulsa  World,  papers,  and  was  with  the  Chicago  of- 
shipyards  over  warship  building,  he  and  Victor  Barnett,  national  adver-  flee  until  he  went  to  Utica. 


believed  such  work  could  be  done  tising  manager, 
better  and  more  cheaply  by  the  pri-  Tulsa  Tribune, 
vate  yards.  His  two  daughters  chris-  are  members  of 
taied  the  cruiser  which  will  be  a  committee  ap- 
commissioned  next  summer.  pointed  by  the 

J.  L  Sturtevant,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Tulsa  Chamber 
Record-Herald  editor  and  publisher,  of  Commerce  to 
is  spending  a  three-week  vacation  at  P^u  its  1938  ac- 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  tivities.  Ernest 

R.  H.  Robichaud,  president  of  Van-  Klappenbach,  Oil 
couver  (B.  C.)  News-Herald  was  *  j  t  n 
named  publisher  and  managing  direc-  * 

tor  of  the  daily  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors.  D.  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  was  named  president;  D.  Duguid, 
mechanical  superintendent,  elected 
vice-president,  and  H.  A.  Bell,  ap¬ 
point^  secretary-treasurer.  Tfie 
board  includes  J.  N.  Kelly,  editor; 

H.  E.  Bendickson,  circulation  man- 


Gano  &  Gibbons, 
advertis  i  n  g 
agency,  are  also 


Frank  O.  Larson 


members  of  the  committee. 

Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  and  general  manager  of  radio 
ager;  E.  A.  Leslie,  editorial  depart-  station  WKY,  has  been  called  to  re- 
ment,  and  A.  McLean,  mechanical  in  two  divisions  of  the  common 


staff. 

E.  C.  Hewes,  publisher,  Danville 
(111.)  Commercial-News,  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Arrow,  Boy 
Scout  honor  organization.  This  honor 
has  been  given  only  one  other  Dan¬ 
ville  man  in  10  years.  Mr.  Hewes 
has  been  associate  with  Boy  Scout 
work  since  1926. 


pleas  court  in  Oklahoma  City  to  serve 
two-week  jury  duty  beginning  Oct.  4. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  the  Madison  Capital  Times,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  the 
advertising  course  at  the  Madison 
Vocational  school. 


He  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs 
in  communities  in  which  he  lived.  He 
is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  Rotary  Club 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  joiu:- 
nalistic  fraternity. 

A  graduate  of  DePauw  University 
in  1921,  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  retail  shoe  business  in 
Vincennes  before  entering  newspaper 
work. 

David  E.  Peugeot,  Jr.,  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  promotion  de- 
pcirtment,  and  Mrs.  Peugeot  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Peter  David,  born 
Oct.  1.  The  child  is  their  second. 

Harold  Batsch,  display  advertising 
man,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
recently  became  advertising  manager 
of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star. 

Donald  Cameron  Cromie,  second 
son  of  the  late  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Sun,  is  now 
traveling  through  rural  British  Colum¬ 
bia  working  with  Jack  Christie,  cir¬ 
culation  man  for  the  Sim. 

Armand  Caruba  and  Robert  M. 
Sabiston,  district  circulation  managers, 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  on 
Oct.  8  accompanied  to  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
25  winners  of  a  recent  carriers’  cir- 
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H.  A.  Cecil,  business  manager.  High 

Dow  H.  Drukker,  Jr.,  publisher,  culaTion^contest  J^hrM^^Kearn^'i^ 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News,  was  general  meager,  Oct.  11  by  R.  B.  manager 

host  to  125  Herald-News  employes  Terry,  president.  Charles  W.  Patter¬ 
son,  who  had  been  with  the  news- 


and  executives  Oct.  9  at  Surprise 
Lake,  Towaco,  N.  J.,  summer  home  of  psper  a  year  and  a  half,  becomes 
his  father,  former  Representative  Dow  advertising  manager. 

H.  Drukker,  treasurer  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company.  Mr.  Drukker  is  New 
Jersey’s  youngest  daily  newspaper 
publisher,  an  engineer-graduate  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Class  of  1925. 

G.  A.  Buchanan,  editor,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record',  has  been  named  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of 
directors  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Frank  C.  Withers, 
business  manager  of  the  Columbia 
State  for  many  years. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica  (N. 

Y.)  Daily  Press,  Oct.  7  discussed 
President  Roosevelt’s  Chicago  peace 
speech  before  the  Friends  of  Democ¬ 
racy  at  the  Utica  Y.M.C.A. 

W.  Kirk  Sutlive,  of  Blackshear,  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association,  was  presented  a  gold 
watch  and  the  “Bankers’  Trophy”  at 
the  Southeastern  Fair’s  “Press  Day” 
dinner  Oct.  9.  H.  M.  Stanley,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  presented  the  watch, 
a  gift  of  the  association.  Jere  Moore, 
r>f  Milledgeville,  who  will  become  the 
new  press  association  head  Jan.  1,  was 
present. 


Thomas  Hopkins  of  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News  display  ad- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


NOVEMBER  ONE 

is  the  date  of  first  release  of  the 

DALE  CARNEGIE 

daily  column.  These  papers  will  be  among  those  starting 

Carnegie  on  that  dote: 

Boston  Globe 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Cleveland  Press 

Louisville  Courier- Journal 

Washington  Post 

Pittsburgh  Press 

Atlanta  Journal 

Tacoma  Times 

Portland  Oregonian 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

Erie  Dispatch  Herald 

Wichita  Beacon 

Cincinnati  Post 

Richmond  News  Leader 

Columbus  Citizen 

Akron  Times-Press 

Toledo  News-Bee 

Minneapolis  Star 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

Syndicate.  Inc. 

Greenwich 

Conn. 

We  showed  Li’l  Abner  to  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  1934.  It 
polled  its  staff  from  copy  boys 
up,  got  a  unanimous  O.  K..  be¬ 
came  a  charter  subscriber. 

Soon  thereafter  The  News  was 
asking  when  the  LiT  Abner  color 
page  would  be  ready.  As  soon  as 
it  was  The  News  started  it. 

It  has  run  both  strip  and  page  in 
preferred  positions  ever  since. 

The  other  day  we  sent  The  News 
'some  promotion  for  a  new  LiT 
I  Abner  sequence.  Managing  Edi- 
jtor  Hal  O’Flaherty  answered; 

I 

‘‘We  do  not  need  to  promote  Li’l 
.Aimer.  He  does  that  job  very 
I  well  on  his  own.” 

j  Li’l  Abner’s  record,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  right  up  to  now,  in 
'  this  great  city,  is  typical. 

j  .\1  Capp’s  comic  has  today — at  39 
i  months  —  over  250  subscribers, 
over  15,000,000  circulation.  And 
!  wherever  it  runs,  as  in  Chicago, 
it’s  a  comic  that  slips  into  high 
from  the  start  and  stays  there. 

I  For  samples,  please  write  to 

“iLiitLiL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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vertising  staff,  has  been  named  to 
teach  advertising  and  marketing  in 
the  School  of  Commerce,  University 
of  niinois.  Russell  L.  Smith,  who 
has  been  with  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Review  for  11  years,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 

John  Runyan,  of  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  News  advertising  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Guthrie  (Okla.) 
Daily  Leader  staff,  succeeding  Ken¬ 
neth  Paddock,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  advertising  staff  of  Oklahoma 
News,  Oklahoma  City. 

Robert  E.  Viano,  assistant  executive 
secretary.  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Kappa  Sigma 
alumni  club  of  Syracuse. 

Joseph  P.  Geiger,  veteran  Chicago 
Herald  and.  Examiner  advertising 
executive,  is  convalescing  at  home 
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following  three  months  in  a  hospital, 
where  he  underwent  an  operation  for 
ulcers. 

John  Stafford,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  circulation  manager  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Frank  K.  White,  resigned. 

Jay  W.  Anderson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  J.  C.  Penney  Fort  Smith  store, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WALTER  M.  HARRISON,  managing 
director.  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  Oklahoma  City,  addressed  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  journalism 
students  Oct.  7  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  lectures  by  Oklahoma  newspaper¬ 
men.  Harrison,  who  spent  last  sum¬ 
mer  abroad,  spoke  on  “What  Europe 
Taught  Me.’’ 

Jack  M.  Williams,  managing  editor, 
Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  weekly  philatelic  column 
called  “The  Wabash  Collector.”  He 
is  vice-president  of  Wabash  Valley 
Collectors  Club. 

Herman  Ewald,  city  editor,  Milwau¬ 
kee  News,  is  convalescing  at  home  fol¬ 
lowing  amputation  of  a  leg  at  Mount 
Sinai  hospital.  An  embolism  suffered 
at  the  hospital  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  made  the  amputation  necessary. 

Eugene  Peach,  city  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been  named 
journalism  instructor  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  University  night  school. 

Carl  M.  Hess,  of  the  Wilmington 
(O.)  News-Journal  staff,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Neu' 
Lexington  (O.)  Daily  News. 

William  Frye,  formerly  of  Sallisaw 
and  Watonga,  Okla.,  was  recently 
named  news  editor  of  Woodward 
(Okla.)  Daily  Press,  succeeding  Lewis 
Day,  who  became  secretary  of  the 
Woodward  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Oct.  1. 

Toby  LaForge,  police  and  municipal 
court  reporter,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
is  writing  a  daily  poem  under  the 
heading  “Rymin’  Time.” 

Mary  Caroline  Tyler  has  been  named 
society  and  club  e^tor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  succeeding  Betty 
Wyman,  resigned.  Miss  Wyman  will 
be  married  in  the  fall  to  Charles  E. 
Caspar!,  Jr.,  also  of  St.  Louis. 

John  W.  Harden,  for  the  past  10 
years  with  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  as  staff  writer  and  conductor  of 
a  daily  column  called  “Snapshots,”  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post  in  a  similar  capacity. 

William  B.  France,  staff  writer,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union’s  Sunday  edition, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  residing  in  San  Diego 
county  to  assist  in  planning  and  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  academic  events 
featuring  the  bi-centenary  of  the  xmi- 
versity  in  1940. 

Maurice  Bland,  borough  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance, 
is  in  Presbyterian  Hospital.  New  York 
City,  for  an  operation.  During  his 
absence  the  political  beat  is  being  cov¬ 
ered  by  Horace  Taft,  night  editor. 

Alec  Bowman,  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  won  Class  A  honors 
in  the  Newspapermen’s  Golf  Associa¬ 
tion  tournament  at  the  Weston,  Mass., 
Golf  Club  Oct.  4  with  82-79.  C.  B. 
Jones,  Boston  Post,  was  second  with 
95-80,  while  W.  Haverty  of  the  Post 
won  Class  B  honors  with  122-102. 
Harry  Kussmaul,  Boston  Transcript, 
sh(x>ting  from  scratch,  had  an  81  for 

I  low  gross  honors  in  Class  A. 

,  Sam  Northcross,  police  court  report¬ 


er,  Washington  Herald,  resigned  last 
week  and  has  started  the  Trenton 
(N.  C.)  Jones  County  News,  a  weekly. 
His  mother,  Frances  Troy  Northcross, 
is  director  of  the  Washington  Herald 
Hi  me-Makers  Club. 

Robert  Neville,  reporter.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  roving  assignment  in  Europe 
with  Time  magazine. 

Max  Namen,  courthouse  reporter. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonjxireil,  who 
was  injured  Aug.  23  by  a  piece  of  tile 
that  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  two-story 
building,  returned  to  work  Oct.  11. 
Ntmen  is  also  correspondent  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Robert  H.  King,  veteran  re-write 
man  and  reporter,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  has  resigned,  effective 
Oct.  22.  to  do  research  work  in  the 
office  of  Governor  George  H.  Elarle  in 
Harrisburg  starting  Oct.  25. 

Ken  Grable,  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
won  the  annual  state  press  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  with  an  81,  shooting  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights  course.  Lakeland,  Oct. 
10.  J.  L.  Mathews,  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  ’36  champion,  placed  second  with 
an  82,  and  W.  L.  McCulley,  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  carded  an  89,  to  place 
third  in  the  event  sponsored  by  the 
Lakeland  Ledger  and  the  Cleveland 
Heights  Golf  Course. 

Martin  Goodman,  of  Covington 
(Va.)  Virginian  staff,  and  Mrs.  Good¬ 
man,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  bom  in 
Baltimore,  Oct.  4. 

Maxey  Morrison,  of  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  staff,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Board  of  Education 
beat  to  do  city  hall.  Joseph  Nolan, 
formerly  of  the  Ledger  feature  depart¬ 
ment,  who  will  also  write  a  school 
column,  succeeds  him. 

William  Feist,  veteran  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  staff  Oct.  19. 

Joseph  B.  Cowan,  for  several  years 
editor  of  San  Saba  (Tex.)  Star,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Pico  (Cal.)  Times-Post. 

Francis  (Frank)  X.  Desmond,  night 
caty  editor  of  the  New  York  American 
before  its  suspension,  will  join  the  re¬ 
write  stedf  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  Oct.  19. 

William  Reed,  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Universal  Service,  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  staff. 

Theodore  Wilcox,  of  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  staff,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Bulletin,  as  assistant  to  John 
Covert. 

Jack  Minnoch,  sports  editor,  Am¬ 
sterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder 
has  been  named  a  delegate  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
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letic  Union  at  Boston.  He  will  repre. 
sent  the  21  up-State  counties  in  the 
Adirondack  District. 

John  Loope,  formerly  with  the  Her. 
kimer  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Telegram,  ig 
now  covering  Herkimer,  the  county 
seat,  for  the  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
uing  Times. 

Earl  Kirmser,  of  the  Minneapofa 
Journal  sports  desk,  and  Don 
man,  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  copy 
desk,  have  been  appointed  graduate 
assistants  in  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  department  of  journalism. 

Wedding  Bells 

ROBERT  LEE  SHERROD,  head  of  the 

Washington  bureau  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Harvey  Hud¬ 
son,  Oct.  7  in  the  rectory  of  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 

Richard  Hershey  Misener,  son  of 
H.  R.  Misener,  publisher  of  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News  and  Mrs.  Misener, 
to  Mary  Jane  Mathias  of  Michigan 
City  recently. 

George  W.  Mehrtens,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Columbia  Pr« 
Service,  to  Elizabeth  Lock  of  Mason 
City,  la.,  Oct.  8. 

David  Franklin  Brinegar,  cc^ 
reader,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  to 
Lorette  Cooper,  Phoenix  Union  Hi^ 
school  teacher,  Oct.  2. 

Richard  Lardner  Tobin,  assistant  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  day 
city  desk,  to  Mrs.  Sylvia  Clevelud 
Weatherby,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
Boston  recently. 

Bernard  J.  Huston,  police  reporter 
and  son  of  Publisher  John  Huston  of 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily  Courier,  to  Miss 
Mary  Jo  Kessell  of  Des  Moines  at  St 
Augustin’s  church,  Des  Moines,  Oct  2. 

Edward  North  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  York  office  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  to  Miss  Carolyn  Work¬ 
ington  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  New 
York  City,  Oct.  2. 

Leonard  O.  Warner,  of  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
staff,  to  Miss  Mildred  M.  Young  of 
Danielson,  Conn.,  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I, 
Oct.  9. 

The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowtpopors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magazinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 3S  Easf  Wackar  Drive 
Los  Aigaias— 2387  Taviet  Stroof 
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Department  76... a  long  way  from  your 
pressroom ...  is  w^here  we  take  the  final 
steps  to  assure  the  orderly  laydown  of 
newspapers  delivered  by  the  Hoe  Super- 
Production  Folder.  Here,  with  the  engi¬ 
neering  department’s  accurate  blue-print 


to  guide  him,  an  experienced  inspector 
employs  the  finest,  most  sensitive  gauges 
to  check  an  assembly  for  perfect  fit  and 
smooth  coordination  of  all  its  parts. 

Carefully,  the  folder  fan  hubs  and  blades 
are  checked  for  perfect  alignment  and  cor¬ 
rect  center  distances.  With  such  a  critical 
system  of  inspection  Hoe  assures  the  pub¬ 
lisher  straight,  even  and  neatly  folded  pa¬ 
pers  delivered  at  the  highest  press  speeds. 


6-unit  line  of  Hoe  Arched-type  Super-Production 
Units,  typical  of  many  recent  installations  in 
newspaper  plants  throughout  North  and  South 
America.  He  would  like  to  show  you  the  pro¬ 
duction  records  established  hy  these  presses. 
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News  of  Schools 
An  Aid  to 
Circulation 

Reaches  Both  Adults  and 
Juveniles  . . .  Paper  Profits  by 
Broadening  Its  Appeal 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Importance  of  educational  news  for 
adult  readers,  plus  value  of  school 
promotion  among  grade  and  high 
school  students,  through  special  ju¬ 
venile  pages  devoted  to  youth,  should 
interest  circulation  managers  desiring 
to  broaden  the  appeal  of  their  news¬ 
papers. 

We  have  previously  discussed  value 
of  juvenile  pages,  but  remarks  of 
John  Patrick  Lally,  Chicago  Daily 
News  educational  page  editor,  before 
a  meeting  of  Chicago  high  school 
principals,  afford  a  new  slant  on  this 
subject  Apparently,  newspapers 
close  to  university  and  college  cam¬ 
puses  are  missing  an  excellent  oppor- 
timity  to  build  reader  interest  among 
educators  by  not  devoting  more  space 
to  interesting  developments  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Lally  first  explained  why  edu¬ 
cational  news  is  not  always  printed  in 
newspapers.  “Frankly,”  he  said, 
“much  of  the  copy  you  hand  to  us 
lacks  human  interest.  You  do  not 
say  an3rthing  imusual.  And  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  makes  the  news.” 
Yet,  Mr.  Lally  disproves  his  point  by 
presenting  a  weekly  educational  news 
page  that  sparkles  with  human  in¬ 
terest  copy. 

I  Meif  Hove  Dramatic  Appeal 

Continuing,  Mr.  Lally  declared 
“your  copy  is  lacking  in  dramatic  ap¬ 
peal.  Good  newspaper  stories  are 
those  that  seem  vital  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  few  and  at  the  same  time  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber.  Copy  must  be  vibrant  with 
pending  change  or  probable  action.” 
His  third  complaint  was  that  style 
of  much  of  the  copy  received  from 
school  men  is  “drab  and  lifeless.” 
He  said  such  copy  is  “lacking  in 
sparkle.  There  is  nothing  in  it  tell¬ 
ing  and  terse  enough  to  use  for  a 
headline.  Paradoxically,  some  of  our 
worst  articles  on  education  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  best  educators,  by  men 
who  do  big  things  in  their  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Coming  to  the  point  originally 
stressed,  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tional  news  as  a  circulation  builder, 
Mr.  Lally  pointed  out: 

“Though  there  are  7,000,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  high  schools  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  average  person  can  only  at¬ 
tend  a  few  years.  But  he  can  read 
the  newspapers  all  his  life.  Working 
through  the  newspapers,  the  schools 
have  hardly  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  possibilities  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion. 

There  has  been  no  concerted  effort 
to  merge  the  powerful  resources  of 
both  for  the  public  weal.  Only  two  or 
three  newspapers  in  this  country 
have  set  aside  extensive  space  for 
the  general  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion.  With  a  merging  of  our  com¬ 
bined  resources  in  the  task  of  dis¬ 
pensing  fresh  news,  of  elevating  the 
public  taste,  working  together  for  a 
finer  tolerance  and  better  social  jus¬ 
tice,  what  wonders  we  might  accom¬ 
plish  for  the  development  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  society.  The  school  and 
the  press  are  man’s  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  agencies.  In  proportion  as  the 
school  or  the  press  elicits  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  forces  in  vital  social 
objectives,  to  that  extent  does  it 


achieve  the  social  objectives  of  a 
democracy.” 

School  Promotion  Vital 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question — that  of  cultivating  juvenile 
interest  in  the  newspaper,  through 
special  pages  and  departments  de¬ 
voted  to  grade  and  high  school  news 
— we  submit  the  activities  of  the 
Btoomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph.  Wil¬ 
lard  P.  Horsman,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  outlined  the  Panta- 
graph’s  school  promotion  program  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  recent  Central 
States  meeting,  which  follows,  in  part: 

"Each  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  we  de¬ 
vote  one  p.age  to  compositions,  drawings  and 
news  sent  in  to  us  by  children  in  the  grades 
from  any  school  in  our  territory.  It  is  called 
‘The  Junior  Pantagraph.’  The  compositions 
and  drawings  are  from  the  children  them¬ 
selves  on  subjects  announced  in  the  Junior 
Pantagraph  the  previous  week.  The  news  is 
from  the  children  or  teachers  from  over  300 
grade  schools  in  Central  Illinois. 

"This  project  was  started  11  years  ago  and 
has  been  continued  every  week,  so  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  that  we  consider  it  a  vital 
child  program  of  the  paper.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  7,19S  members  in  our  Junior 
Club,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  promotion, 
3,S77  of  these  members  are  from  Bloomington 
and  Normal,  or  the  City  Zone.  The  other 
3,618  are  from  all  over  Central  Illinois,  con¬ 
sisting  of  territory  included  in  our  Suburban 
and  All  Other  Zones.  All  names  of  children 
who  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  this 
past  June  have  been  eliminated  and  several 
hundred  new  names  will  be  added  as  soon  as 
teachers  can  get  the  new  grade  pupils  to  send 
in  for  memberships. 

“Membership  requirement  is  only  a  state¬ 
ment  in  writing  from  a  child  in  grade  school, 
giving  name,  address,  age,  school  and  grade. 
A  printed  membership  card  is  sent  and  then 
any  member  is  permitted  to  receive  a  bronze 
Pantagraph  Junior  Club  Pin  by  submitting  an 
original  composition  or  drawing.  This  com¬ 
position,  or  drawing,  may  or  may  not  be 
printed  in  the  Junior  Pantagraph,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  editor. 

Change  Paga  Maka-Up 

"Four  prizes  are  awarded  each  week.  Ai 
present,  books  are  being  given  as  prizes. 

"This  year  we  are  making  a  radical  change 
in  the  make-up  of  the  Junior  Pantagraph  page. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  in  one  unit;  now  we 
are  dividing  the  page  into  four  equal  sections 
by  placing  vertical  and  horizontal  rules  in  the 
center  of  the  page.  This  will  give  a  separate 
section  for  each  two  grades — first  and  second 
together,  third  and  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  and 
seventh  and  eighth. 

“Birthday  parties  for  the  Junior  Club  Mem¬ 
bers  are  held  each  month  for  members  having 
birthdays  in  that  month.  They  are  always 
well  attended  and  at  present  are  held  at  a 
local  theatre,  with  their  cooperation,  showing 
a  high  grade  child's  feature  film  as  well  as 
several  reels  of  comedies.  Usually  favors  are 
given  to  each  child  in  attendance.  At  Chris- 
mas  time  each  year  we  hold  a  party  for  all 
Junior  Club  members.  Frankly,  we  never  bar 
any  child  who  comes — whether  a  member  of 
the  club  or  not.  To  take  care  of  the  number 
of  children  who  come  it  is  necessary  to  have 
four  and  sometimes  five  shows  during  the  day. 

Special  H.  S.  Page 

“.Vnotlier  promotion  we  have  for  school  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  page  each  Thursday  during  the 
school  year  fur  news  and  pictures  from  high 
schools  in  Central  Illinois.  This  is  called  the 


■High  School  Pantagraph.'  No  original  com¬ 
positions  or  drawings  are  used  on  this  i>age — 
just  actual  news  of  students  and  classes,  as 
well  as  pictures  sent  in  by  the  schools,  or 
those  taken  by  our  own  staff  photographers. 
.More  than  30  high  schools  have  active  re¬ 
porters  who  contribute  regularly  .and  many 
more  send  news  by  teachers  which  is  used 
throughout  the  year. 

“.■\nother  part  of  our  promotion  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  invitations  to  any  school  or  school  class 
to  visit  our  plant." 

For  Young  People 

IN  LINE  with  the  foregoing  discus¬ 
sion,  we  received  recently  a  copy  of 
the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-SentineVs 
new  page  for  young  people.  Eleven 
columns  were  devoted  to  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  games,  puzzles,  rebuses,  con¬ 
tributed  articles,  etc.,  from  grade  and 
high  school  students  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
The  page  runs  in  the  Saturday  issue. 
The  editor  of  the  department  explains 
“we  have  endeavored  to  provide  ma¬ 
terial  for  youngsters  not  so  big  and 
youngsters  not  so  little  any  more.  Our 
scope  shall  be  between  the  first  and 
the  12th  grade  in  school.” 

The  News- Sentinel  is  offering  a  cash 
prize  of  $5  for  the  best  name  for  the 
page  in  order  to  create  added  interest 
in  the  new  feature.  Walter  G.  An¬ 
drews,  circulation  manager,  writes: 
“I  am  confident  the  page  itself  will 
have  much  to  do  with  increasing  our 
circulation  and,  of  course,  reader  in¬ 
terest.” 

More  on  Canadian  Rotes 

FOLLOWING  last  week’s  discussion 
on  five-cent  newspapers  in  Canada, 
we  received  information  from  C.  W. 
Ramsden,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Nelson  (B.  C.)  Daily  News,  concern¬ 
ing  his  rates.  He  reports  his  paper’s 
rate  to  local  dealers  is  $2.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  to  suburban  dealers,  $1.75  to 
$2.50  per  hundred,  depending  upon 
the  draw.  Wholesale  rates  to  carriers 
in  the  city  is  3  1/6  cents  per  copy — 
the  carriers  selling  at  25  cents  per 
week  under  the  “Little  Merchant” 
plan.  In  suburban  districts,  carriers 
sell  at  15  cents  per  week,  obtaining 
their  papers  for  1  2/3  cents  per  copy. 
Mail  subscription  rates  in  the  city  are 
$13.00  per  year  and  in  the  suburban 
districts,  $6.00  annually.  The  News 
retails  at  5  cents  a  copy. 

On  'Storting  Stops' 

THE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  is 
following  up  each  local  stop  with  a 
copy  of  the  paper  and  a  personal  sales 
talk  signed  “Your  Own  Copy  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer.”  TTie  copy  is 
wrapped  individually  in  a  special 
brown  paper  wrapper,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  former  subscriber,  with 
the  greeting  “Good  Morning”  in  big 
type.  Then  follows  the  personal  mes¬ 
sage,  which  states: 
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".  .  .  and  yet.  it  really  isn't  a  Good  .Mom. 
intf  to  me.  I'll  never  l>e  happy  again  mtji 
you  take  me  back  into  your  home — into  yon, 
every-day  life.  l>o  you  realize  it’s  l)een  fo#,. 
teen  days,  two  full  weeks,  since  we  smiled  at 
each  other  every  morning?  And  then  cam, 
the  break  you  quit  me  cold — -without  serioui 
consideration.  I  know.  I’ve  missed  yog 
terribly,  atid  I’m  almost  iiositive  you  ha,^ 
missed  me.  Surely  you’re  not  mad  at  me 
are  you?  After  all  1  gave  so  much  amj 
yet  cost  so  little,  less  than  3  cents  a  day 
riease  reconsider,  let’s  forgive  and  forfet- 
call  my  office,  dial  7121,  ask  for  City  Ciieu- 
lation  and  tell  them  you’ll  take  me  lack.  You, 
carrier  boy  will  receive  full  credit  for  the 
.stib.scription. 

“Hoping  to  see  you  tomorrow  morning  ud 
every  morning  thereafter,  I  remain. 

"Votir  own  copy 

“of  The  Charlotte  Observer." 

■  4 

ADDS  GRID  SECTION 

Eugene  Kelly,  editor  and  manager 
Sioux  City  Tribune,  started  an  ex¬ 
periment  Oct.  9  that,  judging  from 
early  reader  response,  may  do  much 
to  overcome  what  disadvantage  there 
is  in  having  a  six-day  instead  of  a 
seven-day  newspaper.  About  7  jun. 
Saturday  regular  subscribers  re-^ 
ceived,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  paper,  a  four-page 
football  supplement.  It  went  to  press 
at  6  p.m.  Built  up  under  the  promo¬ 
tional  catchwords,  “Today’s  Football- 
Today!”  it  is  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  afternoon  sports  section.  Added 
attractions  to  the  supplement  are  the 
Associated  Press  weekly  full-page 
news  review,  “The  World  This  Week,” 
and  a  full  boys’  and  girls’  page  fur¬ 
nished  by  Associated  Editors. 


The  Photo  Engraver 
Takes  it  for  Granted 

that  the  engravings  he  prepares 
with  such  skill  will  appear  in 
print  pretty  close  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  original  proof. 
When  they  do  not,  he  is  natur¬ 
ally  the  first  to  question  stereo 
efficiency. 

Happy  is  the  plant  where  the 
engraver  is  able  to  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  stereo¬ 
typing.  That  is  the  best  sign 
that  all  is  well  with  it. 

For  dependable  stereotypini, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

a  Kockcrrllrr  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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cannot  cover  this  prosperous,  responsive  market 
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Film  Tested  at  “Series’ 
Called  “Fastest  Ever” 


By  JACK  PRICE 

EVERY  SO  OFTEJN  something  worth¬ 
while  in  the  development  of  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  occurs.  This  time  it 
has  happened  in  film  emulsions. 

Ever  since  the  use  of  films  became 
popular  and  the  relegation  of  plates 
there  has  been  a  competitive  field  in 
the  matter  of  speed.  A  short  time  ago 
the  writer  was  informed  unofficially 
that  a  new  film  with  an  extraordinary 
speed  was  being  rushed  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  claims  of  superiority,  that 
this  new  film  would  have  almost  four 
times  the  speed  of  any  type  now  em¬ 
ployed,  caused  a  dubious  feeling. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  miracle  has 
been  accomplished.  Agfa  has  officially 
announced  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Super-Pan  Press  film  and  if 
there  be  any  skeptic  on  this  score  he 
need  only  to  try  the  new  emulsions 
to  be  convinced. 

Tested  at  World  Series 
The  first  tests  were  made  by  the 
cameramen  of  the  Associated  Press, 
then  by  photographers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  Acme  News 
Pictures  and  Times-Wide  World. 

For  many  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
World  Series  the  Agfa  experts  were 
working  in  collaboration  with  the 
staff  of  the  AP  imder  the  direction  of 
Ed  Stanley.  The  emulsions  were 
rushed  so  that  they  could  be  used  for 
the  baseball  games.  The  first  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  to  New  York  and  not 
until  the  last  game  was  it  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  the  syndicates.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  explained  there  was  no  in¬ 
tentional  slight  to  any  particular  ser¬ 
vice  but  the  first  run  of  coatings  was 
insufficient  to  go  around.  However,  all 
services  were  able  to  try  it  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  game. 

The  results  were  amazing.  It  is  not 
for  this  writer  to  pass  on  his  personal 
opinion  but  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  and  report  on  the  findings. 
Here  they  are; 

Tests  Convinced  Ross 
"We  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  new  film  for  some  weeks,”  said 
Kip  Ross  of  the  Associated  Press,  “and 
our  tests  were  so  convincing  that  we 
felt  certain  of  our  series  coverage  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather.  Weather  re¬ 
ports  said  the  light  would  be  dull.  It 
was  worse.  At  times  there  appeared 
a  fog  which  would  have  played  havoc 
with  our  regular  stock  of  films.  Tliis 
new  emulsion  did  the  trick.  Every 
exposure  was  a  fully  timed  one  and 
even  under  conditions  most  trying, 
perfect  negatives  were  obtained.  Some 
exposures  were  made  under  existing 
conditions  at  a  speed  of  l/500th  of  a 
second  in  the  shade  and  the  negatives 
had  a  beautiful  printing  quality. 

“Our  shots  made  with  the  40-mcb 
Long  Tom,  which  has  a  lens  working 
at  full  aperature  of  F.  8.,  were  excel¬ 
lent.  According  to  our  calibrations 
we  figured  that  the  Super  Pan-Press 
films  are  about  four  times  faster  than 
any  film  we  have  ever  used.” 

Caveo  Sileo  of  International 
News-Photos  had  this  to  say:  “The 
results  of  these  films  convinced  tis 
that  they  are  the  fastest  emulsions  we 
have  ever  seen.  On  Simday  we  also 
tried  them  out  at  a  football  game  in 
poor  light  and  the  negatives  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  speediest 
films  have  been  found.” 

Bob  Dorman  of  Acme  News  Pic¬ 
tures  said:  “The  first  time  we  tried 
out  the  Super  Pan-Press  we  were 
amazed  at  the  high  speed  of  the  films. 
We  covered  some  football  games  in 
very  poor  light  and  the  negatives 


showed  that  we  have  at  last  found  a 
film  with  real  speed.  They  are  the 
fastest  films  we  have  seen  so  far.” 

John  Metzger  of  Times-Wide  World 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  for  many  years,  was  also  as¬ 
tounded  with  the  speed  of  the  new 
films.  “Almost  unbelievable,”  he 
said,  “but  they  are  the  best  and  fast¬ 
est  film  we  have  ever  tried  with  real 
success.” 

In  addition  to  the  reports  given  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  various  syndi¬ 
cates,  the  writer  also  made  a  series  of 
tests  under  more  trying  conditions.  In 
comparison  with  all  makes  and  types 
of  film  now  used  in  newspaper  work, 
the  results  were  equal  to  those  shown 
by  the  work  of  syndicate  cameramen. 

A  special  series  of  tests  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  flash 
synchronization.  Using  an  F.4.6  lens 
and  shooting  at  a  distance  at  ten  feet 
a  fully  timed,  if  not  a  trifle  overtimed, 
negative  was  had  at  a  speed  of  1, 200th 
of  a  second  with  lens  down  to  F.II. 
The  value  of  gradations  in  multi¬ 
colored  objects  was  well  worth  noting. 

Agfa  Secretive 

Although  the  Agfa  Company  would 
not  reveal  who  invented  the  new 
emulsion,  it  is  reported  the  develop¬ 
ment  took  place  in  their  plant  at  Bing¬ 
hamton.  They  would  not  disclose  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  the 
ingredients  or  if  any  new  agent  had 
been  used  in  making  the  emulsion. 
They  did  state  a  newly  developed 
technique  had  been  employed  and 
that  because  of  the  fire  regulations  all 
films  would  be  coated  on  acetate  base. 

The  manufacturers  also  stated  that 
any  standard  developer  could  be  used. 
They  mention  a  preference  for  their 
own  S.47  but  felt  certain  that  a  D.61 
or  72  would  be  compatible  with  their 
emulsions.  During  the  tests  made  by 
the  writer  it  was  found  that  the  Ham¬ 
mer  standard  portrait  formula  gave 
the  most  satisfaction. 

To  any  cameraman  covering  sports 
or  in  fact  any  assignment  where  he 
cannot  employ  his  speed  synchronizer 
he  will  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
high  speed  which  does  not  in  any 
manner  increase  grain  coarseness. 
Also  that  he  may  use  a  film  with  any 
regular  developer.  These  factors  are 
very  important  to  him  as  they  have 
e  direct  bearing  on  his  work. 

Two  other  high  speed  emulsions 
which  are  claimed  to  have  the  same 
ratio  of  speed  are  the  U.  S.  Pan  for 
miniature  cameras  of  35mm  and  the 


Super  Plenachrome  Press  for  ortho 
chromatic  work. 

This  new  film  is  a  grand  job  and  we 
hope  it  is  only  the  start  of  a  new 
competition  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  all  newspaper  photographers. 

Next  week  we  will  describe  how 
any  individual  photographer  may  in 
a  very  simple  manner  make  his  own 
tests  of  films  by  comparison. 

■ 

Photog's  Auto  Trouble 
Carried  to  "Head  Mon" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  13— When 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  national  afTairs  with  newspaper¬ 
men  after  a  conference  Friday  with 
President  Roosevelt,  Maurice  Lanigan, 
Acme  Newspictures  photographer  as¬ 
signed  to  the  White  House  beat, 
turned  the  conversation  to  automo¬ 
biles — and  profited  thereby. 

Proceeding  upon  the  theory  that 
you’ll  get  quicker  action  if  you  take 
complaints  straight  to  the  “head  man,” 
Lanigan  informed  the  motor  magnate 
he  had  purchased  a  Chrysler  car 
and  was  dissatisfied  with  it.  Mr. 
Chrysler  was  immediately  interested. 
He  listened  attentively,  then  turned 
to  his  local  representative,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  White  House, 
and  instructed  him:  “Fix  this  man 
up.” 

Lanigan  didn’t  indict  the  entire 
product  of  his  distinguished  conferee, 
but  explained  he  “just  got  a  bad  one.” 
The  photographer  admitted  he  often 
had  wished  he  could  tell  Mr.  Chrysler 
just  what  he  thought  about  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  but  never  expected  he  would 
have  that  opportunity. 


Camera  Knights 

A  LITTLE  over  13  years  ago  Him 

K.  Moses  quit  his  position  wi^ 
utility  company  in  Pennsylvania  to 
go  to  New  York 
City  and  learn 
how  to  operate 
a  news  camera. 

Starting  from 
scratch  he  was 
fortunate  enough 
to  land  a  pasi- 
tion  on  the  for¬ 
mer  Morning 
World  as  a  cub. 

After  leaving 
the  World  he 
joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  u....  v  t.A 
Sun  where  he 


remained  for  several  years.  Lik, 
many  other  newspaper  cameramen  he 
cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  newsret 
operators  and  finally  did  connect  with 
the  Fox  News  Reel.  True  to  tradi¬ 
tion  he  drifted  back  to  the  stffl 
camera  after  covering  much  teni- 
tory  with  the  heavier  movie  equip, 
ment. 

About  five  years  ago  he  joined  tht 
photo  staff  of  the  Providence  Jouma 
and  for  some  time  he  covered  sodetv 
exclusively. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
cameramen  allowed  to  work  in  sev- 
eral  of  the  ultra  social  clubs.  His 
genial  personality  has  made  manT 
friends  for  his  paper  and  also  in  tht 
profession. 

Still  a  bachelor  and  very  fond  d 
sports  events,  Moses  may  be  found  at 
the  scene  of  important  contests  with 
or  without  his  camera. 


Sport  Shots  Like  This 
DEMAND  a  DRAFLEX 

Fast  shutter  speeds  and  lenses  are  not 
enough  for  striking  sport  shots  like  the 
one  above.  Necessary  also  are  quick- 
action  focusing,  rapid  setting  of  shutter 
speed  and  aperture  and  the  ability  to 
take  either  horizontal  or  vertical  pic¬ 
tures  with  equal  facility.  Because  Grallex 
.\merican-made,  Prize-Winning  Cam¬ 
eras  possess  all  these  requisites,  they 
are  the  universal  choice  of  press  photog¬ 
raphers  and  newspapers  everywhere. 
.\t  your  dealer’s. 


W 


4x5  GRAFLEX  Series  D  4x5  SPEED  GRAPHK 


AUTOPASTER 

steps  up 

press  production 

and  quality 


Be  sure  of  enperior  pictares  even  under 
adverse  conditions  with  the  Series  P 
Graflex.  Speeds  up  to  1/1000  second, 
use  of  lenses  as  fast  as  f.2.9.  focal  plane 
shutter,  focurint; 
hood  and  ground 
glass  focusing 
make  split-second 
picture-taking  ez- 
and 

.And  its  revolving 
back  facilitates 
instant  placement 
of  film  or  plate 
for  either  vertical 
or  horizontal  sub- 
I  jects.  The  R.  B. 

Graflex  Series  D 
is  also  made  in 
3*4  X  4%  site. 


Here  is  a  universal  favorite  among  sen 
phologri^hers.  No  other  camera  emboiie 
the  Grnflex  focal  plane  shutter  in  coak 
nation  with  tp- 
level  view  llnio 
/  wire  frame 

- - f"  and  folding  nugi: 

-  fying  peep-iilji 

i  interchangeiW 


FREE! 


Stud  today  for  free  Graflex 
catalog  of  Graflex  and 
Speed  Graphic  American- 
made,  Prize- W  inning  Cam¬ 
eras  and  Accessories.  Use 
coupon  at  ri^t,  if  you 
wish  Folmer  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration.  Dept  EP-23, 
Rochtster,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

nxeT.  EP-23,  Kochestee,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  of  Graflex  siW 
Speed  Graphic  American-made,  Prize-Wiimini 
Cameras  am  Accessories. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  _  ^  . 

MACHiNERYcoRPORATioN  GRAFLEX  H/vcze -nAjUinm^  CAMERAS 


Dear  Jim. 


You  asked  me  if  I  liked  our  new  Blue  Streak  Linotype.  Like  it?  Why  fella.  I'm 
in  love  with  it ...  and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 


I  like  the  one  easy  turn  of  the  han-  I  like  the  adjustable  copy  holder.  1  like  the  Optic-Aid  front  because 
die  to  shift  magazines.  It  requires  You  can  swing  it  into  any  position  1  can  work  all  day  without  getting 
hardly  any  effort  at  all  to  turn  it.  or  (urn  it  on  any  angle  you  like,  a  headache  from  eyestrain. 


1  like  the  Self-Quadder  which  we  1  like  the  smooth,  silent  and  easy 
ordered  with  our  new  machine,  knob  turn  on  the  knife  block  .  .  . 
It  sure  saves  me  a  lot  of  time.  with  independent  adjustments. 


I  like  the  easy  changing  of  maga¬ 
zines.  You  can  change  the  bottom 
one  as  easily  as  the  top,  too. 


OtVeons 


I 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


/• 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


/' 


IT  SEEMS  UNIMPORTANT  at  the 

time  but  the  sand  in  the  omelette 
was  significant.  The  incident,  which 
Stephen  Bonsai  tells  in  the  newest  of 
the  newspaper  autobiographies,  “Hey¬ 
day  in  a  Vanished  World”  (W.  W. 
Norton  $3.50),  took  place  at  an  out¬ 
door  breakfast  in  Paris  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
sand  blew  down  from  above,  where  it 
had  been  dumped  out  of  Santos  Du¬ 
mont’s  forerunner  of  the  modem  aero¬ 
plane. 

That  prophecy  of  what  has  since 
occurred  may  seem  slight  and  obvi¬ 
ous,  yet  in  a  deeper  sense  there  were 
already  wings  over  Europe.  The  sha¬ 
dows  of  death  and  destruction  that 
would  ultimately  blot  out  the  sun 
were  beginning  to  lengthen  across 
the  face  of  the  continent.  Courts  and 
chancellories  seethed  with  plots  and 
counterplots;  under  the  suavity  of  the 
great  there  was  perplexity,  speculation 
and  unrest. 

It  was  into  that  world  that  young 
Bonsai  plunged  at  the  age  of  21.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  had  come  to  New  York 
from  Maryland,  had  lost  his  money  on 
the  horses  and,  not  wanting  to  return 
home  had  decided  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter.  So,  he  got  a  job  on  James 
Gordon  Bennett’s  New  York  Herald. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that.  Bonsai  knew 
languages  and  after  some  preliminary 
work  in  this  country  he  was  sent 
abroad. 

Belongs  to  Glamor  School 

The  author’s  experiences  belong 
definitely  to  the  glamor  school  of 
journalism.  It  was  the  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis  period  of  dramatic  .idventure 
and  sensational  scoops.  Corresnon- 
dents  were  left  much  more  on  their 
own,  there  was  greater  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted  in  getting  the  news, 
and  communication  was  slower  and 
less  efficient  than  it  is  in  the  mechan¬ 
ized  world  of  today.  Such  things  as 
press  conferences  and  publicity  or 
propaganda  bureaus  were  unknown. 

“Heyday  in  a  Vanished  World”  is 
a  nostalgic  and  romantic  book,  but 
that  is  despite  the  author  rather  than 
due  to  any  effort  on  his  part.  There 
is  nothing  lush  or  sentimental  about 
his  style.  He  sets  forth  what  he  has 
to  say  in  a  straightforward  manner. 
But  he  did  have  adventures.  For  in¬ 
stance  there  was  a  masked  ball  in 
Vienna  and  a  mysterious  “Lady  Ham¬ 
ilton”  who  talked  about  Greenwich 
Village  and  somehow  or  other  wan¬ 
gled  an  interview  for  the  author  with 
Count  Taafe,  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria.  That  meeting  and  the  story 
tliat  came  out  of  it  proved  to  be  a 
sensation. 

Interviewed  Parnell,  Bismarck 

There  were  interviews,  too,  with 
Parnell  and  Kitty  O’Shea,  talks  with 
Bismarck  and  Abdul  the  Damned,  a 
serio-comic  story  of  an  affair  of  honor 
in  which  Bonsai  was  involved  in 
France,  and  descriptions  of  John  L. 
Sullivan  in  England  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  But  it  was  in  eastern  Europe, 
where  he  went  on  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment,  that  the  author  accomplished 
some  of  his  most  spectacular  work 
and  earned  the  title,  “Bonsai  of  the 
Balkans.” 

The  book  is  not  only  alive  with  the 
personality  of  its  writer  but  it  has 
interesting  sidelights  and  comments 
on  many  of  his  newspaper  contempor¬ 
aries  such  as  RichaM  Harding  Davis, 
the  young  Arthur  Brisbane,  William 
C  Reick,  A.  J.  MacGahan  and  Edward 
Flynn.  There  are  no  formal  or  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  Commodore 


(Tiger  Jim)  Bennett  yet  his  spirit  is 
ever  present  throughout  the  book 
and  the  reader  is  able  to  draw  his  own 
portrait  of  that  great  and  sometimes 
incredible  figure.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  of  these  individualists  who  peo¬ 
pled  Mr.  Bonsai’s  vanished  world. 

■ 

FRANK  MAYER,  of  the  Minneaiwlis 
(Minn.)  Journal,  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent  in  that  city,  is  a 
collaborator  with  B.  W.  “Bemie”  Bier- 
man,  head  football  coach  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  on  a  new  book, 
“Winning  Football,”  published  by 
Whittlesey  House  ($2.50).  Prefacing 
the  book,  which  details  his  strategy 
and  technique,  Mr.  Bierman  wrote: 
“The  sports  writers,  God  bless  them, 
need  no  encomium  from  me.  To 
them,  in  a  large  degree,  must  go  the 
credit  for  the  ponularity  of  the  game 
today.  Many  ot  them  have  become 
experts  capable  of  giving  leading 
coaches  technical  advice  on  phases  of 
play,  and  others  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  that  stage.  If  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  I  have  set  forth  will  aid  them 
in  their  work.  I’ll  truly  feel  flattered.” 

B 

FOUR  BOOKS  on  .salesmanship  are 
among  the  recently  announced  pub¬ 
lications.  They  cover  some  mention 
cf  advertising,  but  from  the  sales¬ 
man’s  viewpoint — not  the  advertising 
man’s  viewpoint. 

"Salesmanship  Applied,’  by  Paul 
W.  Ivey,  professor  of  merchandising. 
University  of  Southern  California 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  $3),  puts  into  book  form  for 
the  first  time  the  material  used  for 
ten  years  in  "the  Paul  Ivey  Sales¬ 
manship  Institute,”  which  has  been 
held  imder  the  auspices  of  chambers 
of  commerce,  service  clubs,  university 
extension  divisions,  and  other  organi¬ 
zations.  The  sales  ideas  have  been 
developed  out  of  Mr.  Ivey’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  and  training  sales 
forces.  The  volume  is  full  of  specific 
instances  of  good  salesmanship  and 
bad  salesmanship  that  throw  strong 
light  on  why  a  customer  buys  and 
how  he  should  be  treated  to  make 
him  want  to  buy. 

Ideas  for  Salesmen 
"How  to  Get  the  Order,”  by  Harry 
Simmons,  eastern  sales  manager  of 
the  Heinn  Company  (Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York  and  London,  $2),  has  a 
subtitle,  “Over  300  Helpful  Ideas  for 
Ambitious  Salesmen.”  Most  of  the 


thapters  are  "How”  chapters — “How 
to  Open  the  Sale,”  “How  to  Control 
the  Interview,”  “How  to  Close  the 
Sale,”  “How  to  Regain  Lost  Cus¬ 
tomers,”  “How  to  Use  Advertising,” 
etc.  On  this  last  topic,  for  instance, 
we  find  the  comment:  “Advertising 
and  selling  are  the  Siamese  twins  of 
modern  distribution.  The  salesman 
who  plays  up  his  advertising  is  just 
as  smart  as  the  advertising  man  who 
plays  up  his  selling.  The  salesman  is 
really  in  a  better  position — he  can 
capitalize  immediately  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  by  using  it  in  his  selling  directly 
to  cut  down  the  sales  resistance  of 
the  prospect  and  to  get  the  order.” 
The  book  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Simmons’ 
“How  to  Make  More  Sales.” 

Two  small  volumes  by  James  Ma- 
ratta  have  been  issued  by  the  Council 
for  the  Improvement  of  Specialty 
Selling,  Inc.,  185  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Mr.  Maratta  is  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Council,  and  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  has  managed  specialty 
salesmen  in  various  fields.  “How  to 
Make  People  Buy  Specialties  and 
Special  Services”  ($1)  is  the  title  of 
a  48-page  pocket-size  text  designed 
for  sales  managers  to  distribute  to 
their  salesmen.  This  has  now  been 
followed  by  “How  to  Find,  Train,  and 
Supervise  Specialty  Salesmen,”  a  93- 
page  volume  ($2.50).  In  the  first,  the 
salesman  is  taught  to  respect  the 
prospect’s  feelings  (“A  prospect’s 
lieliefs  are  more  precious  to  him  than 
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truth  itself”),  and  the  second  carries 
the  banner  for  the  salesman,  whose 
feelings  are  too  often  overlooked  by 
the  executives  over  him. — R.  S  M 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

The  current  Liheriy  cuntains  an  article  h. 
Don  Wharton,  “Third  Term  F.ivored  ij 
Liberty’s  National  Poll.”  The  forecast  is  the 
result  of  queries  answereil  by  2,511  newspaper 
editors.  AccordinK  to  them  the  six  men  who 
have  the  liest  chances  for  the  Presidency  are 
Senator  Vandenberg,  (lovernor  Karle,  Post, 
master  General  Farley,  Secretary  Wallace  and 
Ciovernor  Murphy.  But  the  concensus  is  that 
it  will  lie  a  Democratic  year  in  1940  and  that 
Koosevelt  "has  a  lietter  chance  of  succeedina 
himself  than  any  other  one  man.” 

Octolier  Asia  contains  “Vikings  of  the 
Fast”  by  Lawrence  C.  (ireen  of  the  Cipt 
Argus,  Caiietown.  South  .\frica.  In  the  same 
issue  is  "Arms  Race  in  .\sia,"  by  William 
Henry  Chamberlin,  chief  of  the  Far  Eastern 
bureau  of  Christian  Scirttec  Monitor. 

“Russia’s  (ioldbrick  Constitution,”  also  by 
Mr.  Chamberlin  is  included  in  ihe  current 
American  .Mercury. 

Stanley  Walker  is  a  contributor  to  the  ne» 
magazine.  For  .Men  Only.  II is  article  is  titled 
“And  Sudden  Fame.”  In  the  same  publica¬ 
tion  Gilbert  Seldes  is  represente  I  with  “The 
Greeks  Mad  a  Yen  for  It." 

Saturday  Evening  Post  lor  Oct.  16th  in¬ 
cludes  “EverylKsly  There  .Saw  Kelley,"  writ¬ 
ten  by  Larry  Kelley  .and  George  Trevor.  The 
latter  is  on  the  spirts  staff  of  the  .Vitti  Vork 
.Sun.  "Smashing  the  Rackets."  in  the  same 
issue  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Forrest  Davis,  written  about  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  New  York’s  siiecial  prosecutor  of  gang¬ 
sters  and  racketeers. 

II 

DROPS  COLUMN  RULES 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  has  dropped  column  rules  on 
its  editorial  page. 


ANOTHER  TRIUMPH  IN 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

PUBLKSHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY’S 
latest  promotion  has  proved  a  natural!  The 
Oxford  Dictionary  Promotion  Plan  has  clicked 
with  both  newspapers  and  newspaper  readers! 

Here’s  a  dynamic,  master-fashioned  promo¬ 
tion  that  enables  the  publisher  to  offer  readers 
— almost  as  a  gift  —  the  world’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  reference  work — the  authentic  lo 
volume  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  ENG¬ 
LISH  DICTIONARY,  honored  the  world 
over  as  the  final  word  on  the  English  language! 

There  are  no  tricks  or  catches!  The  pub¬ 
lisher  runs  no  risk  and  invests  no  money! 
Everyone  wants  this  magnificent  work  and 
wherever  it  has  been  offered  there  have  been 
huge  dividends  in  reader  good-will,  in  in¬ 
creased  circulation,  plus  a  cash  profit  for  the 
publisher. 

Consult  America's  foremost  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  organization  for  details — make  certain 
of  the  exclusive  franchise  in  your  territory. 

Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 


75  West  StTMt,  N.  Y.  c. 


Phone:  WHitehall  4-4199 
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Houston  Post  Readers  to  Join 
Parned  American  Weekly  on  Jan. 
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The  AMERICAN  WEEKLV  announccs  that  for  the  first  time  in 
its  forty-one  years  of  publication  it  will  be  distributed 
on  a  large  scale  with  Sunday  newspapers  other  than  those 
owned  by  Mr.  VV.  R.  Hearst. 

Effective  January  2, 1938,  the  magazine,  which  already  reaches  6.000,000 
homes,  giving  it  by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world,  will  add  another 
million  by  including  as  its  distributing  publications  the  following  Sunday 
newspapers : 

Buffalo  Courier  Express  Minneapolis  Journal 

Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  Nashville  Tennessean 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  Wichita  Beacon 

These  six  Sunday  newspapers  will  deliver  into  the  homes  of  their  million 
customers  every  week  the  same  magazine  that  goes  into  six  million  homes 
through  the  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers,  creating  an  unduplicated  audi¬ 
ence  of  7,000,000  families  for  one  publication. 

Unique  Editorial  Formula 

This  new  step  forward  by  The  American  Weekly,  with  its  even  greater 
pottibiiities,  is  the  result  of  a  unique  editorial  formula  conceived  by  Mr 
Hearst  in  18%  and  adhered  to  ever  since 
At  a  time  when  popular  national  magazines  were  devoted  either  to 
fiction  or  politics,  or  both,  Mr.  Hearst  sought  to  provide  something  unique 
and  grippingly  interesting— something  that  would  bring  to  his  audience 
the  glamour,  the  mystery,  the  romance  of  real  life  The  fundamental 
formula  laid  down  in  the  first  few  years  of  publication  still  holds.  The 
American  Weekly’s  editors  search  throughout  the  world  for  material  that 
deals  with  the  loves,  romances,  adventures  and  tragedies  of  real  people, 
in  high  places  or  low,  but  with  veritable  names  and  addresses.  Each  of 
these  articles  must  contain  the  same  basic  plot  or  theme  that  character* 
iaes  the  best  works  of  fiction. 


In  those  early  days,  science  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  industry  No  medium  of  large  circulation  was  available  to 
gather,  interpret  and  disseminate  authoritative  information  in  this  rich 
field  of  public  service.  The  editors  of  The  American  Weekly  were  the  first 
to  see  its  interest  and  importance.  Today  that  magazine  devotes  a  great 
amount  of  effort  and  space  to  making  the  developments  and  mysteries 
of  astronomy,  archaeology,  biology,  medicine,  and  the  other  sciences  clear 
and  attractive  to  the  layman,  while  at  the  same  time  holding  the  interest 
of  the  initiated  by  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  the  material. 

Record  Advertising  Progress 

For  the  first  20  years  of  its  existence  The  American  Weekly  remained 
exclusively  an  editorial  (x>wcr  In  1916,  however,  with  a  circulation  of 
2.000, (XK),  it  entered  the  national  advertising  field 

In  the  next  ten  years  or  so  it  progressed  in  advertising  linage  from  zero 
to  522,055  lines  (Printers’  Ink  figures  for  1927)  and  in  circulation  to  about 
five  million. 

The  progress  of  The  .American  Weekly  continued,  as  well  as  its  recogni¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  great  forces  in  American  advertising. 

From  522,055  lines  in  1927  it  jumped  to  784,736  in  1928,  an  increase 
of  more  than  50  per  cent.  Succeeding  years  showed  big  gains  In  1929 
there  was  an  increase  of  134,346  lines.  In  1930,  with  the  depression  paring 
down  national  magazine  linage,  there  was  another  increase  to  923,822 
lines.  .And  the  vitality  of  The  American  Weekly  was  revealed  to  its  maxi¬ 
mum  when  in  1931  it  passed  its  1929  and  1930  records  and  reached  the 
amazing  figure  of  978,380  lines,  an  all-time  high  up  to  then  (Printers’ 
Ink  figures  for  1931)* 

The  depression  finally  caught  up  even  with  The  .American  Weekly, 
with  a  slight  recession  in  1932  and  in  1933,  but  the  turn  came  in  1934, 
and  further  increases  were  made  in  1935. 


.-Ml  evidence  of  depre^Nion  disappeared  in  1936  when  The  .'\merican 
Weekly  surpassed  its  all-time  high  figure  by  recording  its  first  million-line 
year  —  l,04l,0f>8  lines.  No  other  national  magazine  made  anywhere  nearly 
so  great  an  increase,  and  no  magazine  which  h.ad  been  in  business  for 
more  than  a  few  years  equalled  its  1929  figure. 

Even  more  interesting  to  students  of  advertising  than  the  increasing 
rec*>gnition  of  The  American  Weekly  is  the  continued  improvement  in 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  advertising.  When  the  new  pace  was. set  in 
1927  new  standards  were  set,  copy  formerly  accepted  was  rejected,  and 
orders  running  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  refused 
the  first  few  years. 

Outstanding  Automotive  Recognition 

Important  advertisers  welcomed  the  change.  In  1926  and  1927  drug  store 
pHMlucts  linage  was  the  most  imjKirtant  classification  in  The  American 
Weekly  In  1936,  lujwcver,  foxl  and  fix)d  beverage  linage  made  up  the 
biggest  classification  and  The  American  Weekly  led  all  national  magazines 
for  that  field  by  nearly  UM).(N)0  lines.  It  also  led  all  magazines  in  drug  store 
linage,  but  that  lin.ige  consisted  l.irgely  of  cosmetics  and  dentifrices— and 
even  with  that  leadership,  drug  store  pnxiucts  Image  in  The  American 
Weekly  had  to  how  to  automotive  and  accessories 

From  almost  nothing  in  1 926  and  1927  in  that  classification  The  American 
Weekly  by  1936  had  become  one  of  the  outstanding  mediums  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  automotive  advertising  field. 

Many  offers  for  the  rights  to  distribute  The  American  Weekly  through  news¬ 
papers  other  than  Mr  Hcarst's  have  been  received  and  refused  in  the  past  ten 
years  It  was  felt  previously  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  venture 
However,  the  management  has  decided  that  today  the  trend  to  The  American 
Weekly  is  sufficiently  definite  to  extend  its  operations  and  make  available  a  still 
greater  national  market  for  its  growing  list  of  important  magazine  advertisers. 
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Growth  of  Daily 
Comic  Strip  Ads 
Raises  Problems 

Publishers  Consider  How 
Many  Con  Be  Carried  .  .  . 
Extra  Charges  Considered 

Chicago,  Oct.  13. — The  new  interest 
among  national  advertisers  in  daily 
comic  strips — a  feature  having  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  high  reader  interest 
among  both  adults  and  children — is 
causing  publishers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  consider  how  far  news¬ 
papers  can  go  in  substituting  “com¬ 
mercial”  strips  for  “sustaining”  comics. 

Paralleling  this  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Sunday  color  comic 
advertising  has  lost  its  novelty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  volume  of  this  type 
(»f  copy. 

At  least  three  Chicago  advertising 
agencies  are  seriously  considering 
daily  comic  strip  advertising  for  their 
cUents.  They  include  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  for  Swift’s  All-Sweet 
Margarine;  Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hum  - 
mert,  Inc.,  for  Oxydol,  beginning  in 
January;  and  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald,  for  Red  Heart  Dog  Food.  John 
Morrell  &  Co.’s  test  of  its  comic  strip, 
“Doin’s  of  the  Duke,”  in  behalf  of  Red 
Heart  Dog  Food,  was  described  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  Sept.  4,  page  37. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  confront¬ 
ing  newspapers  is  how  many  “com¬ 
mercial”  strips  can  be  inserted  with¬ 
out  hurting  the  reader  interest  in  the 
comic  page  as  a  “sustaining”  feature. 
If  black-and-white  daily  comic  strip 
ads  prove  as  successful  as  have  color 
comic  copy,  it  is  quite  likely  national 
advertisers  will  rush  to  adopt  this 
form  of  advertising,  resulting  in  sev¬ 
eral  problems  for  publisher  considera¬ 
tion. 

For  instance,  food  advertisers  will, 
no  doubt,  want  Friday’s  comic  page, 
and  newspapers  will  be  faced  with  the 
question  of  how  many  food  comic 
strips  can  be  run  in  accordance  with 
good  taste  and  editorial  judgment. 
Then,  too,  there  are  questions  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  exclusive  right.  How  is  the 
publisher  to  handle  such  matters  to 
avoid  friction  among  advertisers? 
What  policy  should  publishers  follow 
in  giving  options  on  renewals? 

Newspaper  representatives  point  out, 
while  it  is  gratifying  to  note  national 
advertisers  are  interested  in  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  best-read  sections 
in  the  paper,  publishers  themselves 
must  determine  to  what  extent  they 
are  going  to  commercialize  the  comic 
page.  It  is  readily  recognized  that  too 
many  commerciaJ  strips  will  destroy 
reader  interest,  if  subscribers  find 
their  comics  diluted  with  commercial 
plugs,  disguised  as  comic  strips. 

One  representative  offered  a  com¬ 
promise  policy  for  publishers  to  con¬ 
sider.  He  suggested  higher  rates  be 
charged  for  preferred  position  or  ex¬ 
clusive  rights.  He  also  advocated  non- 
cancelable  contracts  for  continuous 
performance  as  a  means  of  compen¬ 
sating  the  newspaper  in  opening  its 
comic  page  to  national  advertisers. 


B.  <S  B.  MEDIA  HEAD 

H.  H.  Dobberteen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  Media  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  agency’s  media  de¬ 
partment  during  the  past  two  years, 
prior  to  which  time  he  was  associated 
with  Brooke,  Smith  &  French  of  De¬ 
troit.  Mr.  Dobberteen  succeeds  A.  M. 
Lewis  in  his  new  post.  Mr.  Lewis 
resigned  to  take  a  similar  position 
with  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York. 


COAST  4-A  COUNCIL 
UP  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Del  Monte  Meeting  Also  to 
Hear  oi  Recognition  Plan 

Definite  decision  on  organization  of 
a  Pacific  Council  of  the  American 
As.sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
i.N  scheduled  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  members  of  the 
AAAA,  to  be  held  at  Del  Monte,  Cal., 
Oct.  20,  21  and  22. 

Speakers  to  address  the  sessions 
v/ill  include  Henry  Eckhardt,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  national  as¬ 
sociation;  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  association;  Miss 
Pauline  Arnold.  New  York  re.search 
speciali.st,  and  John  Paver.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  will  be  other  speakers  at 
Thursday  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  which  will  be  restricted  to  mem¬ 
bers  only,  O.  H.  Blackman,  conven¬ 
tion  executive,  announces. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  will  .speak  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  Middle  Classes,"  it 
is  announced.  Mr.  Gamble  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  year’s  activities  of  the 
national  organization,  and  Miss  Ar¬ 
nold  has  taken  "The  Price  of  Fact.s" 
a;,  her  topic.  Mr.  Paver,  chairman  of 
the  window  display  committee  of  the 
AAAA,  will  talk  on  "Through  the 
Glass  Darkly.” 

Workings  of  the  Cleveland  Recog¬ 
nition  Bureau  will  be  considered  fol¬ 
ic. wing  a  report  by  a  member  of  the 
bureau,  it  is  planned. 

QUICK  AD  RESULTS 

Sonovan  Maker  Forced  to 
Double  Factory  Floor  Space 

Cosmos  Chemical  Corporation  of 
Boston,  maker  of  Sanovan,  odorless 
household  deodorant,  has  launched  a 
national  advertising  campaign  in  nine 
magazines  and  40  metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  The  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  demand,  it  is  announced, 
necessitated  increase  in  production 
facilities  at  the  Sanovan  plant.  A 
lease  has  been  signed  doubling  the 
factory  floor  space.  Equipment  and 
man  power  have  been  increased  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

W.  H.  Perry,  formerly  in  the  field 
pi  emotion  department,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  service  manager  at  the 
company  headquarters  in  Boston.  Mr 
Perry  will  work  with  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets  in  the  drug  industry, 
keeping  them  provided  with  suitable 
advertising  materials  and  sales  helps. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency 
■ 

Ads  Find  Romance 
In  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Chicago,  Oct.  12 — Walgreen  Com¬ 
pany  has  launched  an  advertising 
campaign  this  month,  designed  to 
dramatize  the  “romance  of  cod  liver 
oil,”  hitherto  considered  one  of  the 
unromantic  aspects  of  life.  The  cam¬ 
paign  hinges  on  a  recent  $200,000 
shipment  of  cod  liver  oil  from  Ber¬ 
gen,  Norway.  The  oil,  however,  was 
obtained  from  the  Lofoten  Islands, 
“north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.” 

Advertising  copy  features  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Lofoten  Islands  and  two 
of  the  ships  which  carried  the  cargo 
to  Chicago.  The  word  “Lofoten,” 
which  has  been  made  part  of  the 
trade  name  of  the  oil,  will  also  be  em¬ 
phasized,  with  the  aim  of  making  the 
consumer  associate  the  source  of  the 
oil  with  the  bottle  purchased.  It  is 
pointed  out  the  Arctic  cold  acts  as  a 
natural  refrigerant  for  the  oil  during 
the  refining  process,  keeping  it  sweet 
and  palatable,  in  contrast  to  that  from 
sources  farther  south.  The  romantic 
aspects  of  the  islands  themselves  serve 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  source 
of  the  oil. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

EIGHT  NATIONAL  magazines  have 

been  selected  for  the  seasonal  ad- 
vertLsing  campaign  of  Pineapple  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association.  Color 
copy  will  be  used  extensively  in  lay¬ 
outs  released  through  San  Francisco 
offices  of  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner.  This  agency  recently  was 
appointed  advertising  agent  for  Rich- 
mond-Chase  Company,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
fruit  and  vegetable  canner. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Buffalo  of¬ 
fice,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agency  for  Corning  Glass  Works. 
Corning,  N.  Y.  Tlie  account  was  for¬ 
merly  held  by  J.  Walter  Thnmp.son 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Falstaff  Brewing  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  is  sponsoring  a  weekly  dra¬ 
matic  serie.s,  “Public  Hero,”  over  a 
western  NBC  Red  network,  beginning 
Oct.  18.  Each  episode  is  a  half-hour 
dramatization  of  an  outstanding  crime 
in  a  midwestern  city.  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  handles 
the  account. 

Independent  Grocers  Alliance,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  appointed  Russel  M.  Seeds 
Company,  Chicago  agency,  to  direct 
its  advertising. 

Ridgway  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agent  for 
Mme.  de  Bernard  of  that  city.  A  pat¬ 
ented  -sports  dress  will  be  advertised 
in  national  style  magazines. 

Plans  for  an  extensive  program  to 
advertise  La  Verbena  del  Tobaco. 
cigar  festival,  were  announced  Oct.  9 
by  C.  C.  Vega,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
organization  in  charge  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  verbena  will  be  held  March 
10-13  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  Northwestern  Turkey  Grow- 
Fjis’  Association,  with  headquarters 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  $25,000  national  advertising 
campaign  this  fall  and  winter  in 
newspapers  in  the  west  and  some 
large  eastern  and  middle  western 
centers,  along  with  various  other 
media.  Stevens  &  Wallis,  Inc.,  Salt 
Lake  City  advertising  agents,  have 
the  account. 

Flako  Products  Corporation,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  maker  of  Flako  Pie 
Crust,  is  launching  an  advertising 
campaign  in  Philadelphia.  Large  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  being  used  weekly, 
with  smaller  advertisements  appear¬ 
ing  several  times  each  week.  H.  B. 
LeQuatte ,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

Rapinwax  Paper  Company,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
Rap-in-Wax.  wax  paper,  is  taking 
steps  to  break  into  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  E.  T.  Spangler,  assistant  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of  the 
company,  is  in  the  east  making  ar¬ 
rangements.  A  Martha  Deane  pro¬ 
gram  over  WOR  and  12  metropiolitan 
newspapers  will  be  used  in  addition 
to  store  display  helps.  J.  R.  Smith 
Sales  Company  is  the  New  York  sales 
distributor,  and  the  advertising  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agent  for  the  Tone  Laboratories,  Inc., 
cosmetic  formulations.  Advertising  in 
the  metropolitan  New  York  market 
this  fall  will  be  followed  by  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign. 

Raymond  R.  Morgan  Co.,  Holly¬ 
wood  radio  advertising  agency,  has 
been  signed  by  the  Stokely  -  Van 
Camp  Co.  of  Indianapolis  to  produce 
a  “Charlie  Chan”  transcription  series 
for  coast-to-coast  broadcasting.  The 
15-minute  program  will  be  heard  five 
times  a  week  on  some  of  the  15  sta¬ 


tions  already  signed,  and  three  tinci 
a  week  on  the  others.  TTie  series  wifl 
run  26  weeks.  Morgan  and  ofiicuik 
of  the  food  products  company  wy] 
stage  elaborate  merchandising  cam- 
paigns  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  coincide  with  the  launching  of 
the  program. 

Taylor  Provision  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  Taylor’s  Poii 
Roll,  has  appointed  Carter-Thomson 
Co.,  Philadelphia  advertising  agency. 

RCA- Victor’s  advertising  and  salts 
promotion  campaign  includes  a  six- 
page  edition  of  “Listen”  within  the 
pages  of  the  picture  magazine  Lift, 
and  a  full-page  full-color  ad  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  both  devoted 
entirely  to  records  and  phonograph- 
radio  instruments.  Dealers  are  capital¬ 
izing  by  featuring  the  same  merchan¬ 
dise  .shown  in  the  ads  on  their  floors, 
in  their  windows  and  in  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising. 

C.  F.  Mueller  Company,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti  prod¬ 
ucts,  ran  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
metropolitan  dailies  Oct.  14,  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  current  high  price  of  meats. 
Copy  emphasizes  macaroni  as  an  “ex¬ 
tender”  of  meat.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
Inc.,  N.  Y..  is  the  agency. 

n 

irr/ITATION  DECLINED 

Half  oi  N.  C.  Liquor  Copy 
Barred  as  Too  Inviting 

Censorship  of  liquor  advertising  in 
North  Carolina  newspapers  became 
effective  Oct.  1  under  a  ruling  of  the 
state  alcoholic  beverage  control  board. 

Officials  of  the  board  have  revealed 
that  of  more  than  100  advertisements 
submitted  to  them  for  approval,  close 
to  half  had  been  rejected  as  “invita¬ 
tional” — encouraging  drinking. 

Newspapers  having  contracts  with 
liquor  manufacturers  will  be  allowed 
tc  print  uncensored  advertising  until 
the  contracts  expire,  officials  said,  add- 
iiig  that  none  of  the  contracts  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days. 

Liquor  advertisements  may  contain 
no  pictures  except  of  the  actual  prod¬ 
uct  sold,  the  officials  said.  The  price, 
size  and  proof  of  liquor  may  appear 
in  advertisements,  but  code  numben 
under  which  the  liquor  is  sold  at 
county  ABC  stores  are  banned. 


Bendix  Unit  to 
Spend  Half-Million 

Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc. 
manufacturer  of  the  new  Bendix  home 
laundry,  that  automatically  soaks, 
washes,  rinses  and  damp-dries  clothes 
ready  for  the  line,  will  spend  approx¬ 
imately  a  half-million  dollars  in  a 
three-month  introductory  national 
advertising  campaign,  it  is  announced 
by  William  H.  Leininger,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager. 

A  four-page,  four-color  insert,  al¬ 
ready  run  in  three  appliance  trade 
papers  has  resulted  in  4,200  dealers' 
inquiries  to  date,  said  Mr.  Leiningw. 
Four-color  spreads  will  be  run  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  and  Life.  These  magazintt 
will  receive  monthly  single  pages  in 
black  and  white  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Additional  national  maga¬ 
zines  are  to  be  added  for  December. 

An  extensive  newspaper  campaign 
will  be  run  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  20  in 
181  newspapers  in  172  key  cities.  One 
schedule  will  contain  five  ads  amount¬ 
ing  to  3,200  lines,  the  other  five  ads 
amounting  to  2,400  lines. 

In  addition,  $115,000  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  as  a  cooperative  fund  with 
small-town  newspapers.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  material  for  dealers  for  the 
ii.'troductory  campaign  will  amount  to 
$105,000. 
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IMPROVED  from  BASE  to  DISTRIBUTOR 


Literally  from  base  to  distributor,  tbe  new  Intertypes  carry  more 
improvements,  more  refinements,  more  profit-earning  features  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Intertype  Corporation. 

The  New  Streamlined  Base,  for  example,  is  far  more  than  merely  an 
improvement  in  appearance.  It  provides  a  wider  and  firmer  foundation 
for  the  new  machines,  with  ninety  pounds  additional  weight,  better 
distribution  of  weight,  and  a  lower  center  of  gravity... all  of  which 
means  reduced  vibration,  smoother  machine  operation,  and  especially 


better  distribution  of  the  matrices  and  fewer  interruptions  of  service. 

Yes,  these  new  machines  are  improved  literally  from  top  to  bottom. 
At  the  top,  as  shown  above,  is  the  New  One-Piece  Double  Distributor 
Bracket.  This  improvement,  like  the  Streamlined  Base,  looks  better 
than  the  old  construction  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increases  the 
stability  and  rigidity  of  the  machine.  It  reduces  vibration,  eliminates 
any  possibility  of  sagging,  and  insures  a  better  and  more  permanent 
line-up  of  the  distributor  with  the  channel  entrance. 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Aluminum  Company  oi  America  Buying 
Newspaper  Space  to  Tell  How  and  Why  It  Has 
Made  Alxuninum  “Surprisingly  Cheap" 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  $400,000  INSTITUTIONAL  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  newspapers  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
scheduled  to  start  in  two  New  York 
newspapers  early  next  week  and  to 
spread  over  the  country  on  staggered 

I  DIDNt  KNOW  THA  T 
aboutALUMINUM 

NOW^. 


HaSm  A«AD£  ALUMINUM  UGHT  M 
BUT  tm*t  HAS  MADE  IT  CHEAP  W 
AND  PLENTITXJL  AND  STRONG 


release  dates,  is  something  of  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  movement  of  big  business 
to  “speak  for  itself.” 

Milestone  indeed  seems  a  feeble 
word  when  one  sees  the  Aluminum 
Company  using  newspaper  space  to 
defend  itself  against  charges  of  mon¬ 
opoly — and  that,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  only  piece  of  copy  yet  available, 
is  what  the  campaign  is  aimed  to  do. 
True,  the  copy  doesn’t  use  the  word 
“monopoly”;  but  it  says  such  things 
as  this  (italics  ours) :  “Considering  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  aluminum, 
bought  from  foreign  and  domestic 
sources,  is  used  by  scores  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  United  States,  you’d 
think  others  here  beside  ourselves 
would  reduce  it  from  its  ores.  There 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  ore,  and  the 
process  is  well  known  and  available 
to  all. 

“Others  seemingly  are  unwilling  to 
risk  the  investment  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  raw  aluminum  in  this  country  to 
sell  for  20  cents  a  poimd. 

“Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
and  costliness  of  getting  aluminum  out 
of  its  ores,  20-cent  aluminum  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  cheap  aluminum. 

“Naturally  we  want  aluminum  to  be 
as  cheap  as  it  possibly  can  be,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  use  of  it  will  increase.” 

Earlier  part  of  the  copy  had  empha¬ 
sized  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
modern  aluminum.  A  third  of  a 
pound,  as  big  as  a  pound  of  iron,  now 
costs  7  cents,  but  M  years  ago  would 
have  cost  $2.66. 

Using  130  Newspapers 

THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  institutional  use 

of  newspapers  by  the  corporation, 
long  under  fire  as  monopolistic,  and 
was  undertaken  only  after  dubious 
consideration  of  its  executives.  If  the 
reaction  is  favorable,  the  campaign 
may  be  of  considerable  influence  on 
other  big  corporations  which  are 
studying  the  possibilities  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising. 

The  campaign  will  appear  in  130 
newspapers  of  an  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  17,000,000.  The  major 
schedule  calls  for  ten  weekly  inser- 
-  tions  of  ijQOO  lines  each,  .with  a  “B”: 


schedule  half  as  large.  Cities  in  every 
state  are  listed. 

Announcement  of  the  campaign  this 
week  sought  to  forestall  a  rush  of 
space  salesmen  by  stating  on  behalf 
of  both  advertiser  and  agent  that  “the 
list  is  complete  and  not  subject  to 
change.”  Much  time  has  been  spent, 
it  was  stated,  in  determining  how  best 
to  “attain  as  wide  a  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  to  concentrate  for  mass  circula¬ 
tion.”  Orders  for  space  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  Aluminum  Company  s 
agency.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross.  Selec¬ 
tions  were  based  upon  a  formula  that 
called  for  morning  papers  with  wide¬ 
spread  distribution,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  evening  papers  were  added 
to  the  list  for  individual  reasons. 

This  $400,000  expenditure  for  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  by  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  it  was  stated, 
“does  not  replace  the  $150,000  in  news¬ 
paper  space  for  which  its  subsidiary. 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Company, 
is  annually  responsible.  The  latter 
ct'mpany  will  carry  on  its  regular  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Credit  to  Ad  Bureau 

TWO  POINTS  about  the  aluminum 

campaign  are  of  special  interest.  One 
is  that  the  company  gives  credit  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
for  influencing  its  choice  of  medium. 
“Action  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  in  selecting  newspapers 
for  so  extensive  a  program  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,”  says  the  company, 
“is  a  recognition  of  the  sales  points 
which  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
been  making  so  forcefully. 

“This  national  advertiser  is  one 
which  ordinarily  has  not  used  news¬ 
papers,  as  its  primary  job  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  uses  of  aluminum  in  industry 
rather  than  to  sell  products  direct  to 
the  consumer.  It  regularly  uses  busi¬ 
ness  papers  and  selected  magazines, 
and,  it  is  understood,  will  continue  to 
do  so.  In  this  case,  however,  the  com¬ 
pany  wanted  to  tell  its  own  story  in 
plain  language  over  its  own  signa¬ 
ture  and  the  choice  of  newspapers  as 
the  medium  for  mass  appeal  was  the 
result.” 

The  other  point  is  the  lengths  to 
which  the  advertiser  went  to  make  his 
copy  simple  and  attractive.  “In  this 
respect  also,”  it  was  stated,  “the 
Aluminum  Company  conforms  with 
the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  which  has  long  opposed  the 
formal  language  of  conventional  insti¬ 
tutional  copy  and  has  pleaded  for 
simple  direct  statements.” 

It’s  rather  a  difficult  feat  to  write  an 
advertisement  in  one-  and  two- 
syllable  words  when  you  have  to  talk 
about  a-lum-i-num  and  man-u-fac- 


tur-ers,  but  Aluminum  has  done 
pretty  well  at  it.  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  called  in  as  consultant,  Kenneth 
Collins,  vice-president  of  Gimbel 
Brothers  and  long  a  leader  in  dis¬ 
tinctive  retail  copy. 

No  Press  Agent  Job 
ANOTHER  who  consulted  with  the 

Aluminum  executives  was  William 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  who  has  pleaded  for 
just  this  kind  of  advertising  from 
big  business — notably  in  his  address 
Sept.  15  before  the  Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers  Association  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Said  Mr.  Thomson  this  week: 

“To  those  of  us  who  have  been  urg¬ 
ing  business  to  use  advertising  to 
speak  frankly  to  the  public,  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Company’s  announcement  car¬ 
ries  a  welcome  significance.  This 
company  evidently  agrees  with  ad¬ 
vertising  men  who  have  insisted  that 
the  press  agent  can  never  be  the  logi¬ 
cal  answer  to  the  public  relations 
pioblrm. 

“It  seem.*;  probable  that  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Company’s  example  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  corporations  who  have 
been  .saying  that  something  must  be 
done  about  the  present  unreasonable 
attitude  c)f  the  public  mind,  but  who 
do  not  seem  sure  how  to  go  about  it. 

“The  Aluminum  Company's  state¬ 
ment  that  it  has  adopted  a  simple 
form  of  copy  appeal  deserves  the 
rousing  cheers  of  every  man  who  has 
deplored  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  the  average  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment.” 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

WILLIAM  C.  D’ARCY,  president  of 
the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  a  United  Charities  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  the  Municipal  Auditori¬ 
um  there  Oct.  22  to  29. 

Earl  D.  Doty,  widely  known  adver¬ 
tising  man,  has  been  made  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Delco-Frigidaire  Condi¬ 
tioning  Division, 


General  Motors 
Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  E. 
G.  Biechler,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 
Mr.  Doty  has 
been  a  member 
of  Mr.  Biechler’s 
staff.  Mr.  Doty 
will  be  in  charge 
of  advertising 
covering  Gen- 
E.  D.  Doty  eral  Motors’ 
automatic  heat¬ 
ing  and  air-conditioning  activities,  re¬ 
porting  to  J.  J.  Nance,  general  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Doty  has  been  with 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


Frigidaire  and  its  predecessor  com-  j 
pany,  Delco-Light,  for  twenty-ong 

years. 

Louis  F.  Muller,  Jr.,  for  the  past 
seven  years  account  executive  of 
Lake -Spiro -Cohn,  Inc.,  Memphis 
agency,  has  been  named  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm,  Avron  Spiro,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced. 

Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman  of 
the  advertising  firm  of  Young  4 
Rubicam,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  address  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  December  5  to  9. 
His  topic  will  be  “Factors  in  Public 
Opinion.” 

John  B.  Morse,  formerly  with  Lord 
&  Thomas,  has  joined  Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 
as  an  account  executive. 

Joseph  P.  Licklider,  well  known 
in  the  advertising  agency  field  in 
St.  Louis,  has  joined  Eisenstadt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  jeweler,  St.  Louis,  as 
manager  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

Frank.  J.  Denney,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Cadillac-LaSalle,  outlined 
plans  for  an  enlarged  advertising 
budget  before  500  New  England  dis¬ 
tributors  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Oct.  2. 

The  State  Advertising  Company, 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  with  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  of  $10,000,  has  received  a  charter 
from  Secretary  of  State  W.  P.  Black- 
well  to  conduct  a  general  advertising 
business.  Officers:  Martin  B.  Jonis, 
president  and  treasurer;  Henry  L 
Forbes,  vice-president;  Charles  L 
Dial,  secretary. 

Edward  Gustave  Jacobsson  has  been 
appointed  group  art  director  for  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Jacobsson  was  formerly  with  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  as  art  director 
in  both  Chicago  and  New  York  offices 
also  with  Young  &  Rubicam,  New 
York. 

Douglas  J.  Murphey,  publicity  and 
advertising  director  of  General  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  Insurance  Co.,  was  installed 
Oct.  5  as  president  of  St.  Louis  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  to  succeed  G.  Gordon 
Hertslet.  E.  Lansing  Ray,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  was 
installed  as  first  vice-president;  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Burton,  second  vice-president; 
Ray  Maxwell,  third  vice-president; 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  secretary,  and  P. 
W.  Herzog,  treasurer. 

■ 

FLORISTS  USING  COLOR 

Color  photography  and  extensive  use 
of  national  magazines  will  feature  the 
1937-38  advertising  program  of  the 
Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion.  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc., 
Detroit  and  New  York  advertising 
agency,  will  again  direct  the  program. 


men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  aepartment,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  oi  the  Interna- 
bonai  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  oi  capacity  and 
ability. 

Addrees:  Clarence  S.  Bystsr, 
Secretary  -  Treaaurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinoia. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  1938  MARKET  GUIDE  DATA 
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City 

Pop. 

1930 

0,000 

Retail 

Zone 

Pop. 

1930 

0,000 

1935 

Income 

Tax 

Returns 

000 

1936 
Bank 
Clearings 
(000  omitted) 
0,000 

No.  Mfg. 
Rstabs. 

00 

No.  Wage 
Iiiarnets 
000 

Total  Value  of 

Payroll  Products 

(000  omitted)  (000  omitted) 
00.000  00,000 

Total  No. 

Itetail 
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00 
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(000  omitted) 
00,000 

Auto  Regis, 
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1936 

000 

Electric 

Meters 

000 

Gas 
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000 
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00 
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00 

Radios 

00 
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(000  omitted) 
00,000 
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0.000 

0.000 

000 

0,000 

00 

000 

00,000 

00,000 

00 
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00 

00 

00 
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0.000 

0.000 

000 

0,000 

00 

000 

00,090 

00,000 

00 
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000 

000 

000 

00 

00 

00 
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000 
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00 
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00 
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00 

00 

00 

00,000 
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000 
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00 

000 
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00 
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000 

000 

00 

00 

00 
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000 

0,000 

00 

000 

00,000 

00,000 

00 

00,000 

000 
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000 

00 

00 
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000 
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000 
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00 
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000 

000 

000 

00 

00 

00 
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A  Typical  Standardized  Survey 
of  Your  Market 
*  YOUR  CITY 

(Your  County) 

Population:  (luaO  U.  S.  Ciuauaj  County, 
ulitfS’  City  Corporate  liuiiU,  ;;5U,ti78;  metro 
Mlltan'area  included,  38il,lj7;  ebtiiuuled  pop., 
Jyly  1,  11)33,  corporate  limita,  375,OUO  IC.  of 
f)‘  IncludinK  auburbun  area,  337,000;  pop. 
litall  tone  (AliC  delluitiou),  71U,UU3. 

Retail  Trading  Area;  Uudiua  in  milea,  iiortli. 
108-  aoutb,  100;  eaat,  05;  weat,  120;  moat  Im¬ 
portant  cities  and  municipalities  In  tlila  area 
tte:  Anniatou  (pop.,  22,313) ;  Alabama  City 
Columbua,  Miaa.  (10,713);  Decatur 
119,383);  Muscle  Sboala  (710);  Kloieuce  (11,- 
;a)|;  Sbeffleld  (0,221);  Tuacumbiu  (1,333); 
•ildsdeu  (21,012);  Jasper  (5,313);  Talledega 
(T,390);  Tuscaloosa  (20,039);  Opelika  (0,150). 

Analysis  of  City  Population  (1930  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus,  lurporate  Limits):  Native  WUte,  .'>9.0%; 
rstaign  Bom.  2.37o  Negroes,  38.29<>.  Families. 
M  203;  Swellings,  55,238;  Home  Owners,  21,- 
576. 

Baying  Power  Indices:  No.  Banka,  National, 
1:  State,  3;  Savings  Banks,  2;  Trust  Compa- 
sics,  1;  Total  Deposits  (March  1,  1935),  $45,- 
.'mO.OOO;  Total  Savings  Deposits.  $20,015,000. 

Location  and  Transportation:  County  Seat 
Sitnated  169  miles  W.  of  nearest  larger  city, 
Atlanta.  Served  by  St.  L.  &  S.  Fe.,  Ala.  Gt. 
8oa..  L.  A  N.,  Cent,  of  Ga.,  A.  B.  A  C.,  I.  0., 
Uoblle  A  Ohio,  Seaboard  Airline,  Sou.  Uys.  i 
Airlines:  Detter  Air  Lines,  making  all  conuec- 
lions;  Bus  Lines:  Southern  A  Greyhound,  Teehe 
dreyhound,  Dixie  Greyhound,  Service  Stages, 
Crescent  Stages;  on  Highways:  National,  C.  S. 
11,  78,  31;  State,  3,  4.  6,  7,  32.  64. 

Principal  Industries:  Kaw  materials  (min 
iiig,  etc.),  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  marble, 
uaudstoue,  graphite,  commercial  clays.  Produc- 
tloa:  Ikike,  coke  by-products.  Iron,  steel,  ce¬ 
ment,  lime,  stone  cutting,  lumber.  Manufac¬ 
turing:  Steel  and  Iron  fabrication,  machinery, 
brick  and  clay  products,  slag  products,  chem¬ 
icals,  cotton-seed  products,  explosives,  meat 
packing,  textiles,  railroad  cars.  Agriculture; 
I'nncipsl  crops  in  Birmingham's  retail  trading 
tooe:  Cotton,  corn,  hogs,  truck,  dairying,  fruit, 
berries,  poultry.  Principal  manufacturing  es- 
ubllshments.  685.  Some  important  firms:  Ten¬ 
nessee  Coal,  Iron  A  Railroad  Co.,  Republic  Steel 
Curp.,  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Avondale 
unit,  Ingalls  Iron  Works,  American  Steel  A 
Wire  Co.,  Continental  Gin  Co.,  Slosa-Sbeffleld 
Steel  A  Iron  Co. 


Wholesale  HfiUkea:  Hardware,  5;  drugs,  3; 
rocerlee,  21;  produce,  23;  electrical,  10;  dry 
«w>ds,  8;  cigars  and  tobacco,  7;  bottlers,  8; 
wntecTloners,  2;  feed,  flour  and  grain,  10; 
•hoes,  5:  lumber,  40*  luiSers  |7-  iewelrv,  2. 


Number  of  Retail  Ou 
vertised  Products: 
I'asaenger  autos  ..  27 
Commercial  autos..  4 

Aato  tires  . 29 

Aoto  accessories  .  .311 
Pining  stations..,. 300 

Bakers  . 14 

Confectioners  . 27 

Delicatessen  .  4 

Dept,  stores.  3,  cb.  2 
Druggists.  14;  chain  10 

Dry  goods  .  4 

Electrical  supplies.  15 

Pemlture .  10 

Oarages  . 20 

Grocers,  independt.  30 
Grocery  cliains  ...  6 

Grocy.  stores,  chain  25 
Daily  Newspapers:  3 
Bnnday,  1. 


for  Nationally  Ad- 


Hardware  .  10 

Jewelry  .  4 

Meat  markets  ....  22 
Men's  clothing  ...  4 

Optometrists  .  1 

Musical  instr .  13 

Radio  . 17 

Restaurants  .  48 

Btationers  .  5 

Tobacco  .  5 

Shoes.. 10;  chain..  I 
Sporting  goods  ...  2 

Women's  apparel..  21 
5  A  10c  stores....  3 
23c  to  $1  stores...  1 
orning,  2;  Evening,  2; 


Broadcasting  Stations:  3. 


MARKET  AREA  MAPS 

To  all  display  advertisers  in  the 
MARKET  GUIDE  we  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  insert  in  the  survey  a  map  of 
their  trading  area,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  paper  and  its  latest  cir¬ 
culation.  • 

This  will  give  a  more  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  market  to  the  buyer  of 
space  and  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
newspaper  to  accon^>lish  this,  we  are 
offering  this  service  at  a  very  slight 
cost.  Maps  will  be  carefully  drawn, 
etching  made  and  inserted  for  $25.00 
additional  to  your  display  resnwation. 


AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  INFORMATION 
ON  1500  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

In  a  word,  this  service  consists  of  massing  together  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  facts  and  sets  of  figures  which  reveal  the 
exact  trading  conditions  in  each  of  the  fifteen  hundred  American 
and  Canadian  cities  where  daily  newspapers  are  published — fresh, 
first'hand,  thoroughly  dependable,  laboriously  gathered  from 
original  sources,  checked  and  digested  by  trained  experts. 

The  purpose  of  the  MARKET  GUIDE,  as  of  its  predecessors, 
is  to  promote  the  use  of  daily  newspaper  space  by  advertisers  and 
remove  as  many  barriers  as  possible  from  this  “road  to  market.” 

New  features  will  be  added  to  the  MARKET  GUIDE  as  well  as 
maintaining  the  features  of  last  year,  namely,  tabulation  of  buying 
power  indices,  such  as,  population,  principal  industries,  auto  regis' 
trations,  electric  and  gas  meters,  radios  and  telephones,  oil  burners, 
and  many  other  groups,  which  space  buyers,  advertisers  and  mer^ 
chandisers  use  in  determining  markets.  The  arrangement  of  the 
retail  outlets  in  tabular  form  will  be  maintained. 

To  round  out  and  complete  this  service  to  the  national  advertiser. 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  MARKET  GUIDE  gives  the  publisher  of 
each  daily  newspaper  an  opportunity  to  display  in  close  juxtaposi' 
tion  to  the  market  survey  of  his  own  city  the  story  of  his  newspaper, 
its  circulation,  its  influence  on  the  market  written  in  his  own  words. 

More  than  two  hundred  wide-awake  publishers  each  year  avail 
themselves  of  this  unequalled  opportunity  to  show  how  thoroughly 
they  cover  their  markets. 

FORMS  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  THIRTEENTH  FOR  PUB¬ 
LICATION  NOVEMBER  TWENTIETH.  There  is  still 
time  to  secure  preferred  position.  Make  your  reservation  NOW 
by  mail,  or  by  wire. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  FOR  1938 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


40-  A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


give  normal  wearing  service  because  pared  for  prices,  justifying  the  higher 
of  the  fitting  and  because  of  the  bet-  prices  that  are  asked  for  these  shoes 


Each  waok  an  advartiiin9  olassificatien  will  ba  analyiad  in 
thasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartisinq  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studias  should  ba  of  aqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 


Succeeding  weeks,  three  ads  appetr 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  FViday,  sn(j 
the  same  features  are  introduced  into 
each  of  the  advertisements.  Mondav 
is  always  devoted  to  comfort,  Wednes. 
day  to  wear,  and  Friday  to  price. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  36.  Men's  Shoes 


ter  quality  of  the  materials  used. 

I*ractically  all  of  the  men  inter¬ 
viewed  placed  price  third,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Their  incomes 
justify  their  buying  better  shoes.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  now  wearing  tailor- 
made  clothes  or  expensive  ready¬ 
made  clothes,  $5  to  $10  hats,  $3  to  $5 
shirts,  driving  Buicks  or  better  auto¬ 
mobiles,  it  follows  that  shoes  of  from 
$8.50  to  $15  a  pair  would  not  be  eon-  very  slow  to  change  from  one  ciga~ 

rette  to  another,  one  hat  to  another 
one  shirt  to  another  and  one  shoe  to 


Men  Slow  to  Change 

THE  RESEARCH  WORK  proved  con- 
clusively  that  the  average  man  is 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT 

problems  facing  any  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  those  salesmen  on 
his  staff  who  serve  shoe  stores,  is  the 
preparation  of  advertising  directed  at 
men. 

This  problem  becomes  more  acute 
when  the  paper  attempts  to  sell  a 
retailer  who  features  any  one  of  the 
more  expensive,  nationally  advertised 
brands.  Many  of  these  shoes  sell  at 
from  $8.50  to  $15  per  pair  which  auto¬ 
matically  reduces  the  percentage  of 
prospects  to  a  very  small  number,  as 
will  be  shown  later. 


possibly  15,000  to  20,000  males  and 
with  a  total  daily  circulation  of  one 


siderod  a  luxury. 

Size  of  Ad  and  Schedule 
BECAUSE  MOST  MEN  voted  for 
comfort,  wear  and  price,  it  was  de¬ 


paper  of  over  175,000,  we  know  that  cided  to  prepare  three  pieces  of  copy 


not  more  than  10%  of  the  entire  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  paper  might  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  prospects  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
retailing  at  from  $8.50  to  $15. 


Twenty  Years  of  Men's  Shoe 
Advertising 

DURING  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR, 
many  eastern  manufacturers  that 


Shoe  Store  Statistics 

THE  National  Cash  Register  Company 
in  its  booklet,  “Expenses,  Margins. 
Net  Profits,  Stock  Turns  in  Retail  and 
Wholesale  Businesses,”  gives  these  in¬ 
teresting  figures.  Stores  doing  over 
$75,000  pay  out  19.2%  for  their  sales 
people;  7.4  for  rent;  3.6  for  advertis¬ 
ing;  0.4  interest;  0.9  taxes;  1.2  heat, 
light,  power;  05  insurance;  0.9  fix¬ 
ture  depreciation;  0.3  bad  debts;  other 
expenses  3.4;  total  expense,  37.8%. 


and  run  these  three  times  a  week.  It 
is  not  known  yet  whether  or  not  the 
sports  page  or  the  page  facing  the 
editorial  page,  or  the  run  of  the  paper 
is  the  most  productive.  In  each  piece 
of  copy  a  definite  style  is  shown.  A 
typical  comfort  ad  follows: 


specialize  in  expensive  men’s  shoes  stores  this  size  the  average  tiim- 


Shoe  Comfort,  Men, 

Is  No  Accident! 

“Hundreds  of  men  in  this  town 
know  that  their  shoe  comfort  is 
not  an  accident.  Here  we  refuse 
to  sell  a  shoe  unless  we  are  con¬ 
fident  it  will  provide  all-day  com¬ 
fort.  Famous  so  &  so’s  $8.50  to 
$15.” 


another.  Men  are  notoriously  poor 
shoppers. 

Women  are  the  contrary.  They  de¬ 
light  in  having  a  sales  person  teai 
down  her  stock  and  they  suffer  nc 
embarrassment  when  they  walk  out 
without  having  made  a  purchase. 

This  information  should  guide  the 
.shoe  merchant  when  he  plans  to  star 
a  retail  shoe  campaign  for  men.  It 
will  require  time  and  patience  but  i 
six  months’  experiment  will  give  any 
retailer  the  answer  to  the  questiot 
that  he  faces  each  day — “How  may  I 
attract  more  customers  in  this  uppe 
income  group  and  what  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  should  I  use  to  win  them?' 


reached  their  all-time  peak  in  na 
tional  advertising  expenditiures.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  used  the  large 
weekly  magazines  and  not  a  few  class 
magazines. 

Most  of  this  advertising  was  pitched 
m  a  country  club.  Wall  Street  broker, 
Ritz  Carlton  tempo.  Little  copy  was 
used,  the  art  work  was  the  best  that 
could  be  bought,  and  at  least  four  of 
these  advertisers  tised  two  or  more 
colors  in  their  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments. 

This  advertising  undoubtedly  helped 
their  traveling  salesmen  and,  in  some 
instances,  direct  increases  in  sales 
could  be  traced  to  this  institutional 
type  of  advertising. 

After  the  depression  started  all  this 
advertising  disappeared  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  occasional  announce¬ 
ment  spring  and  fall. 

Retailers  foimd  it  almost  impossible 
to  sell  these  expensive  lines.  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  compelled  to  open  their 
own  stores  in  the  larger  cities  and,  in 
some  cases,  in  smaller  cities.  Today 
manufacturers  own  these  stores  and. 


over  is  1.8  times  per  year  which  is  a 
very  low  turnover  for  a  stock  of 
merchandise. 

If  an  average  store  pays  out  37.8% 
of  each  dollar  just  to  operate,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  a  mark¬ 
up  of  from  40  to  50%  if  they  are  to 
have  a  net  profit  for  themselves. 

With  this  very  sketchy  outline  be¬ 
fore  use,  the  problem  now  is  quite 
simple:  How  might  a  retail  store  in 
a  market  this  size  draw  to  them¬ 
selves  most  of  those  individuals  whose 
incomes  would  justify  their  buying  a 
pair  of  $8.50  to  $15  shoes? 


The  copy  was  laid  out  for  single 
column,  four  inches,  a  shoe  at  the  top, 
a  headline,  and  then  the  condensed 
copy  with  the  price  range  of  the  line 
of  shoes  featured  by  the  store.  On 
Wednesday  special  copy,  same  size, 
appears  explaining  why  these  particu¬ 
lar  shoes  give  satisfactory  wear,  the 
reasons  being  scientific  fitting  and 
finer  materials.  Friday  copy  is  pre- 


Value  to  Notional 
Representatives 
AS  HAS  BEEN  STATED  ALREADY 
most  of  the  shoe  advertising  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  upper  income  group  in 
the  United  States  has  been  run  in 
magazines  and  class  papers.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  of  one  retail  store 
using  the  plan  just  outlined  provides 
national  representatives  with  a  case 
history  that  might  win  to  newspapers 
many  national  advertisers  who  new 
operate  their  own  stores  and  who  still 
have  enough  outlets  to  use  dailies. 


Suggested  Campaign 
TWO  SHOE  STORES,  one  located  in 
a  market  of  100,000  people  and  an¬ 
other  one  in  a  market  of  300,000 
people,  recently  started  an  intensive 
campaign  aimed  directly  at  those  male 
individuals  who  could  afford  to  buy 
more  expensive  shoes  if  they  felt 
justified  in  making  a  purchase. 

Preliminary  research  was  done  be¬ 
fore  the  campaigns  were  prepared  for 
these  two  stores.  Three  hundred  men 


with  the  exception  of  the  very  large  were  interviewed  and  frran  these  in¬ 


cities,  few  of  them  show  a  return  on 
the  capital  invested,  leases,  salesmen, 
local  advertising,  etc. 


Size  of  the  Market 
A  TYPICAL  COUNTY  in  which  is 
located  one  of  our  large  cities  is  now 
analyzed.  In  this  county  there  are 
about  600,000  people.  The  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  1935  amounted  to  $222,- 
000,000.  This  is  for  all  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.  In  this  county  there  are  199 
passenger  cars  for  each  1,000  people. 
Out  of  each  1,000  people,  49  paid  in¬ 
come  taxes  in  1935.  In  1935  over 
16,000  new  automobiles  were  sold. 
Note:  Many  statisticians,  forecasters 
and  research  people  now  believe  that 
the  most  efficient  index  or  measuring 
device  of  the  prosperity  of  a  given 
community  is  new  car  sales  and  regis¬ 
trations. 

Referring  back  to  the  income  tax 
returns,  49  per  thousand,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  about  29,000  people  made 
an  income  tax  return  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  paid  an  income  tax. 
These  people  are  in  the  income 
bracket  of  $3,500  to  $4,000  up.  Many 
•  of  them  were,  of  course,  women. 

Starting  with  this  basic  group  of 


terviews  it  was  learned  that  most  men 
demand  comfort  regardless  of  price, 
color  or  style.  If  the  shoe  store  can 
guarantee  a  fitting  that  will  be  satis¬ 
factory,  it  follows  that  the  shoe  will 


lUDlOW 

TYPEFACES 


Effectively  designed 
for  modern  or  tradi¬ 


tional  treatments  of 


display  composition. 


Ludlow  Typo^raph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  .\>enue  •  Chicago 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


^  ^  ^  is  the  Barometer  of 

READER  PREFERENCE 

and  ADVERTISER  CONFIDENCE! 


During  the  First  9  Months  of  1937  .  .  .  Miamians 
placed  their  Classified  Advertising  as  follows: 


The  Miami  Herald  . .  No.  Ads- 

— GAIN  66.374  over  1st  9  Mo.  of  1936 


433.865 


The  Daily  News . No.  Adj 

—LOSS  2.722  from  Ist  9  Mo.  of  1936 


■101.589 


The  Miami  Tribune  . . .  No.  Ads — 56,131 

— GAIN  10,690  over  let  9  Mo.  of  1936 


iflaiamt  Hieralb 


t'lorida’a  Most  Important  Newspaper 


FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 


National  Representative.: 

J.  P.  McKlNNEY  &  SON 

New  York  Chicaxo  San  Francisco 


Southern  Repre.entative. : 

GARNER  &  GRANT 

Suite  1601 

Rhode.-Haverty  Bids.,  Atlanta,  Giu 


for  OCTOBER  16,  1937 
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SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  FOR  LEADING  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records  Inc.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


1937  1936  Gain  or  L.oss 


. (e) 

651,716 

724,052 

72,336  L 

Beacon  Journal  . 

. (e) 

1,102,822  ; 

1,157,893 

4.929  G 

Times-Press  . . . . 

....(S) 

213,718 

223,725 

10,007  L 

1,814.538 

1.881.945 

67,407  L 

Toul  Sunday 

213.718 

223,725 

10,007  L 

Grand  Toial  . . 

2.U28.256 

2,105,670 

77,414  L 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

tnickerbocker  News..(e) 

042.773 

575.948 

66,825  G 

....(in) 

513,218 

516.711 

3,493  L 

•Times-Union  . . . 

- (S) 

215,274 

176.302 

38,972  G 

Total  1  )aily  . . . 

1,155,991 

1,092,659 

63,332  G 

Total  Sunday 

215,274 

176.302 

38,972  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1.371,365 

1,268,961 

102,304  G 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N. 

.  M. 

. Im) 

341,575 

335,851 

5,724  G 

. (e) 

442.228 

337,149 

105,079  G 

journal  . 

. (S) 

131,418 

40.779 

90,639  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

783,803 

673,000 

110,803  G 

Total  Sunday 

131.418 

40,779 

90,639  G 

Grand  Total  • 

915,221 

713,779 

201,442  G 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  4 

. (in) 

341.517 

340,804 

713  G 

. (e) 

371,909 

359.218 

12,691  G 

Citizen-Times  . . 

. (S) 

155,776 

115,634 

40,142  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

713,426 

700,022 

13,404  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

155,776 

115,634 

40,142  G 

Grand  Toul  . 

869,202 

815,656 

53,546  G 

ATLANTA,  GA 

Georgian  . 

. (e> 

547,190 

531,866 

15,324  G 

Journal  . . 

. Ce) 

752,176 

683,497 

68,679  G 

Coiistitutiun  ... 

488,077 

492,437 

4,360  L 

•American  . 

. (S) 

197,358 

206,715 

9,357  L 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

197,883 

167,053 

30,830  G 

toniiiitution  . . . 

. (S) 

195,872 

178,785 

17,087  G 

ToUl  Daily  . . 

1,787,443 

1,707.800 

79,643  G 

Toul  Sunday 

591,113 

552,553 

38,560  G 

Grand  ToUl  . 

2,378,556 

2,260,353 

118,203  G 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Press-Union  . . . 

385,328 

409,730 

24,402  L 

Press-Union  . . . 

. (S) 

66,139 

62,193 

3,946  G 

Total  Daily  . 

385,328 

409,730 

24,402  L 

Total  Sunday 

66.139 

62,193 

3.946  G 

Grand  Toul 

451,467 

471,923 

20,456  L 

Sold  murniiiff 

and  evening  comuination.  Linage  of  one 

edition  shown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News-Post  . 

. lo 

1,015.461 

1,028,448 

12,987  L 

Sun  . 

. (e) 

1,240.387 

1,146.534 

93.853  G 

Sun  . 

549.411 

537,533 

1 1,878  G 

•American  . . . . , 

. (S) 

287,077 

296,394 

9,317  L 

tlSun  . 

. (S) 

401,546 

382.627 

18.919  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

2,805.259 

2,712,515 

92,744  G 

Toul  Sunday 

688,623 

679,021 

9.602  G 

Grand  Toul 

3,493,882 

3,391,536 

102,346  G 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Commercial  . . . 

. u> 

257,088 

205,220 

52,368  G 

News  . 

372,744 

422,738 

49,994  L 

Grand  Total 

630,332 

627,958 

2,374  G 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . . . . 

420,879 

352,923 

67,956  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

693,048 

617,581 

75,467  G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

417,196 

354.801 

62,395  G 

nNews  and  Age-Herald.  (S) 

259,830 

236,948 

22,882  G 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 


Trihune  . (m)  1,130.387  1,196,665  66,278  L 

Herald  Examiner _ (m)  605,320  038,915  33.595  L 

tDaily  News . (e)  1,144,916  1,041,742  103,174  G 

Araeiican  . (e)  732.289  754.512  22,223  L 

Times  . (e)  618,844  410.356  208.488  G 

tTribune  . (S)  601.695  535,960  65,735  G 

‘Herald  E.xaminer. . . (S)  269,161  305,172  36,011  L 

Times  . (S)  65,321  45,304  2d,017  G 


Total  Daily  .  4,231,756  4,042.190  189,566  G 

Total  Sunday  .  936,177  886,436  49,741  G 

Grand  Total  .  5,167,933  4,928,626  239,307  G 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer  . (m)  521,852  486,505  35.347  G 

I'ost  . (e)  677.712  606.532  71.180  G 

Times  Star  . (e)  949.588  910,399  39,189  G 

tKnquirer  . (S)  418,175  393,544  24,631  G 


Total  Drily  .  2,149.152  2.003,436  145,716  G 

Total  Sunday  .  418,175  393.544  24,631  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,567,327  2,396,980  170,347  G 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . (m)  743,631  700,768  42,863  G 

News  . (e)  756.822  669,085  87,737  G 

Press  . (e)  1,144.945  1,073,089  71.856  G 

tlPiain  Dealer  . (S)  398,637  334,266  64,431  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,645,398  2,442,942  202,456  G 

Total  Sunday  .  398,637  334,206  64.431  G 

Grand  Toul  .  3,044,035  2,777,148  266,887  G 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  1,001,022  954,191  46,831  G 

Citizen  . (e)  553,358  565,831  12.473  L 

Ohio  State  Journal. ..  (m)  236,808  240,092  3,884  L 

Dispatch  . (S)  254.525  228,570  25.955  G 

Star  . (S)  56,303  51,672  4,631  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,791,188  1,760,714  30,474  G 

Total  Sunday  .  310,828  280.242  30,586  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,102,016  2,040,956  61,060  G 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  701,337  642,475  58,862  G 

Times  Herald  . (e)  942,761  830,312  112.449  G 

Journal  . (e)  638,985  512,076  126,909  G 

Dispatch  . (e)  244,874  222,613  22,261  G 

(1936,  5  days) 

tNews  . (S)  313.189  251.148  62,041  G 

Times-Herald  . (S)  269,227  202,072  67,155  G 

Dispatch  . (S)  129,621  120,202  9,419  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,527,957  2,207,476  320,481  G 

Total  Sunday  .  712,037  573.422  138.615  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,239,994  2,780,898  459,096  G 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  375,987  296,960  79,027  G 

Herald  . (e)  728,939  671,008  57,331  G 

News  . (e)  984.573  884,129  100,444  G 

Journal  . (S)  103,947  88,926  15.021  G 

News  . (S)  122,317  98,747  23,570  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,089,499  1,852,697  236,802  G 

Total  Sunday  .  226,264  187,673  38.591  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.315,763  2,040,370  275,393  G 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Me  News....(m>  309.401  358,381  48.980  G 

Post  . (e)  917,318  865,292  52.026  G 

Rocky  Me  News _ (S)  67,790  48,838  18,952  G 

Post  . (S)  210,949  182,432  28,516  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,226,719  1.223,673  3,046  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  278,738  231,270  47,468  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,505,457  1,454,943  50,514  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,531,123  1,325,305  205,818  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  259,830  236,948  22,882  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,790,953  1,562,253  228,700  G 


Keoord  . 

American  . 

Globe  . 

Uerald-Traveler 

Post  . 

Transcript  . . . , 
‘Advertiser  . . . 

IGlobe  . 

t  Herald  . 

Post  . 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


.(m> 

291,419 

300,837 

..(e) 

316,812 

375,214 

(me) 

676,869 

715,279 

(me) 

991,348 

1,001.633 

.  (m) 

504.042 

517,392 

..(e) 

335,706 

395,491 

..(S) 

226,476 

249,204 

..(S) 

324,154 

320,995 

..(S) 

321,135 

333,387 

..(S) 

111,380 

112,312 

9,418  L 
58.402  L 
38,410  L 
10,285  L 
13,350  L 
59,785  L 
22,728  L 
3,159  G 
12,252  L 
932  L 


Toul  Daily  .  3,116,196  3,305,846  189.650  L 

Toul  Sunday  .  983,145  1,015,898  32,753  L 

Gra^  Total  . 4,099,341  4,321,744  222.403  L 

ulobe  (m  Hi  e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Herald  linage 
shown.  Traveler  sold  also  in  combination  with  Sunday 
Herald. 


Courier 
News 
Times  , 
Courier 
tlTimcs 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Elxpress  . . 

.  ..(m) 

641,735 

602,591 

...(e) 

1,113,966 

1,119,575 

...(e) 

679,465 

636,741 

Express  . 

...(S) 

211,300 

181,212 

...(S) 

150,155 

145,593 

39,144  G 
5,609  L 
42,724  G 
30,088  G 
4,562  G 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Register  . (m)  3o7,690  332,081  35,609  G 

Tribune  . (e)  559,688  507,518  52,170  G 

Regisur  . (S)  195.474  195,003  471  G 


Toul  Daily  .  927,378  839,599  87,779  G 

Total  Sunday  .  195.474  195,003  471  G 

Grand  Toul  .  1,122,852  1,034,602  88,250  G 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Times  . (e>  766,949  787,266  20,317  L 

Free  Press  . (m)  672,577  686,096  13419  L 

News  . (e)  1,391,438  1,320,613  70,825  G 

•Times  . (S)  284,992  316,301  31,309  L 

Free  Press  . (S)  197,691  210,672  12,981  L 

nNews  . (S)  427,754  426,395  1,359  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,830,964  2,793,975  36,989  G 

Total  Sunday  .  910,437  953,368  42,931  L 

Grand  Total  .  3,741,401  3,747,343  5,942  L 

EL  FASO.  TEXAS 

Tim . 337,954  333,335  4,619  G 

Herald-Post  . (e)  446,238  387,333  58,905  G 

Times  . (S)  112,019  106,078  5,941  G 


Total  Daily  .  784,192  720.668  63.524  G 

Total  Sunday  .  112,019  106,078  5,941  G 

Grand  Toul  .  896,211  826,746  69,465  G 


Tou  Daily  .  2.435.166  2,358,907 

Toul  Sunday  .  361,455  326.805 

Grand  Total  .  2,796,621  2,685,712 

.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Uuner  .  . (e)  679,445  665,450 


^“tier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination. 
Courier  (e)  shown. 


Times  .... 

News  . . 

£tee  Press  , 

Times  . 

Press  Press 


CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 

. (m)  306,855  303,757 

. (e)  402,354  381,467 

. (e)  476,296  . 

. (S)  87.575  91,720 

. (S)  137,997  . 


76,259  G 
34,650  G 
110,909  G 

13,995  G 
Linage  of 


3,098  G 
20,887  G 


4,145  L 


ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald . (e)  480,820  453,217  27,613  G 

Times  . (e)  535,885  466,259  69,626  G 

Dispatch  Herald . (S)  222,152  120,941  101,211  G 


Toul  DaUy  .  1,016,715  919,476  97,239  G 

Total  Sunday  .  222,152  120,941  101,211  G 

Grand  Toul  .  1,238,867  1,040,417  198,450  G 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  517,633  424,978  92,655  G 

Press  . (e)  693.175  582.449  110,726  G 

Courier  . (S)  129,541  117,284  12.257  G 

Press  . (S)  164,321  154,195  10,126  G 


Toul  Daily  . 
Toul  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


1,185,505  685,224  500.281  G 

225,572  91,720  133,852  G 

1,411,077  776,944  634,133  G 


ToUl  Daily  . 
Toul  Sunday 
Grand  ToUl 


1,210.808 

293362 

1304,670 


1,007,427 

271,479 

1,278,906 


203,381  G 
22.383  G 
225,764  G 


Herald-News  . (e)  422,254  438,390  16,136  L 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

Journal  Gazette . (m)  367,339  386.834  19,445  L 

.News-Sentinel  . (e)  890,648  839.469  51.179  G 

Journal  Gazette  . (S)  224,170  200,087  24,083  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,258,037  1,226,303  31,734  G 

Total  Sunday  .  224,170  200,087  24.083  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,482,207  1,426,390  55,817  G 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . (ni)  252,093  254,905  2,812  L 

.Star  Telegram  . (e)  577,160  533,750  43,410  G 

Press  . (e)  333.297  337.082  40,215  G 

Telegram  . (S)  155,041  121,092  33,949  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,212,550  1,125,737  86.813  G 

Total  Sunday  .  155,041  121.092  33,949  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,367,591  1,246.829  120,762  G 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review  and  Star....(e)  406,781  333,366  73,415  0 

Sur  merged  with  Review  Feb.  28,  1937. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  514,690  503.851  10,839  G 

Bee  . (S)  107,233  119,390  12,157  L 


Total  Daily  .  514.690  503,851  10,839  G 

Total  Sunday  .  107,233  119,390  12,157  L 

Grand  Toul  .  621,923  623,241  1,318  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  . (m;  465.358  408,277  57,081  G 

Post-Star  (m)  and  Times  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  Post-Star  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot  . (m>  533.352  526,082  7,270  G 

Telegraph  . (e>  523,327  361.404  161,923  G 


Grand  Total  .  1,056,679  887,486  169,193  G 

The  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  as 
the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  364,545  358,310  6,235  G 

Times  . (e)  1,076,942  1,091,890  14,948  L 

Courant  . (S)  261,561  247,863  13,698  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,441,487  1,450,200  8,713  L 

Total  Sunday  .  261,561  247,863  13,698  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,703,048  1,698,063  4,985  G 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  866,615  781,693  84,922  G 

Post  . (ni>  468,681  417,259  51,422  G 

Press  . (e)  585,319  497,463  87.856  G 

Chronicle  . (S)  248,655  234,879  13,776  G 

Post  . (S)  226,042  236.134  10,092  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,920,615  1,696,415  224,200  G 

Total  Sunday  .  474,697  471,013  3,684  G 

Grand  Toul  .  2,395,312  2,167,428  227,884  G 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News  . (e)  944,185  907,705  36,480  G 

Sur  . (m)  661,357  727,384  66,027  L 

Times  . (e)  766,636  710,374  56.262  G 

tSur  . (S)  327,562  333,238  5,676  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,372,178  2,345,463  26,715  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  327,562  333,238  5,676  L 

Grand  Toul  .  2,699,740  2,678,701  21,039  G 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union  . (m)  554,135  510,485  43,650  G 

Journal  . (e)  468,941  508,659  39,718  L 

Times-Union  . (S)  183,018  169,170  13,848  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,023,076  1,019,144  3.932  G 

Total  Sunday  .  183,018  169,170  13,848  G 

Grand  Toul  .  1,206,094  1,188,314  17,780  G 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  390,948  387,758  3,190  G 

Post  . (m)  405,698  365,940  39,758  G 


Grand  ToUl  .  796,646  753,698  42,948  G 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  . (e)  763.692  769,153  5,461  L 

Tribune  (e)  is  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (m). 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  430,462  413,848  16,614  G 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  473,896  501,524  27.628  L 

Journal  . (S)  154.281  132.179  22,102  G 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  188,045  160,682  27,363  G 


Total  Daily  .  904,358  915,372  11,014 

Total  Sunday  .  342.326  292.861  49,465 

Grand  Total  .  1,246,684  1,288.233  38,451 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner  . (m)  828,023  798,701  29,322  G 

Daily  News  . (m)  389,860  381,608  8,252  G 

Times  . (m)  1,078.961  1,063,258  15,703  G 

Herald  Express  . (e)  1,011,923  1,018,080  6,157  L 

News  . (e)  312,989  319,600  6,611  L 

•Examiner  . (S)  410,631  391.754  18,877  G 

Times  . (S)  379,136  372,717  6,419  G 


Total  Daily  .  3,621,756  3,581,247  40,509  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  789,767  764,471  25,296  G 

Grand  Toul  .  4,411,523  4,345,718  65,805  G 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Oinrier-Jonrnal  . (m)  818,511  738,791  79,720  G 

Times  . (e)  836,334  756,581  79.753  G 

Courier-Journal  . (S)  374,554  353,660  20,894  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,654.845  1,495.372  159.473  G 

Total  Sunday  .  374,554  353,660  20,894  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,029,399  1,849.032  180,367  G 


cot- 
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September  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Lois 

Union-Leader  . (ni)  485,495  436,469  49,026  G 

Union  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  Union  (m)  shown. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Commercial  Appeal. .  (m) 

785,072  695,940 

89,132  G 

Press-ScimiUr  . . . 

. . . . (e) 

450,526  425,263 

25,263  G 

tCommercial  Appeal . .  (S) 

304,623  286,698 

17,925  G 

ToUl  Daily  . . . . 

1,235,598  1,121,203 

114,395  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

304,623  286,698 

17,925  G 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,540,221  1,407,901 

132,320  G 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  . 

...(m) 

569,556  514,799 

54,757  G 

News  . 

....(e) 

478,373  447,707 

30,666  G 

T ribune  . 

...(m) 

244,060  153.759 

90,301  G 

Herald  . . 

....(S) 

170,181  192,330 

22,149  L 

News  . 

,...(S) 

73,298  70,689 

2,609  G 

Tribune  . 

,...(S) 

103,379  37,435 

65,944  G 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,291,989  1,116,265 

175,724  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

346,858  300,454 

46,404  G 

Grand  ToUl  . . 

1,638,847  1,416,719 

222,128  G 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  . 

. .  .(m) 

464,587  386,430 

78,157  G 

Journal  . 

....(e) 

1,109,241  1,111,509 

2,268  L 

Leader  . 

....(e) 

197,023  214,655 

17,632  L 

News  . 

....(e) 

577,491  514,801 

62,690  G 

•'Sentinol  . 

....(S) 

188,305  209,167 

20,862  L 

t  Journal  . 

....(S) 

344,535  327,869 

16,666  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

2,348,342  2,227,395 

120,947  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

532,840  537,036 

4,196  L 

Grand  Toul  . . 

2,881,182  2,764,431 

116,751  G 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Journal  . 

....(e) 

714,165  660,722 

53,443  G 

Tribune  . 

....(e) 

722,612  727,000 

4,388  L 

SUr  . 

....(e) 

472,796  481,407 

8,611  L 

tjournal  . 

....(S) 

167,419  148,408 

19,011  G 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

291,025  285,042 

5,983  G 

Total  Daily  _ 

1,909,573  1,869,129 

40,444  G 

ToUl  Sunday  . 

458,444  433,450 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,368,017  2,302,579 

65,438  G 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . 

....(e) 

325,300  311,529 

13,771  G 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Sur  . 

....(e) 

1,168,267  1,148.053 

20,214  G 

Gazette  . . 

.  ...(m) 

437,678  389.210 

48,468  G 

La  Presse  . 

- (e) 

913,025  848,696 

64,329  G 

La  Patrie  . 

....(e) 

120,474  99,619 

20,855  G 

Herald  . 

- (e) 

179,969  182,516 

2,547  L 

La  Patrie  . 

....(S) 

82,541  57,859 

24,682  G 

Toul  Daily  . . . 

2,819,413  2,668,094 

151,319  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

82,541  57,859 

24,682  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,901,954  2,725,953 

176,001  G 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  . 

. (e) 

438,462  416,959 

21,503  G 

Star  . 

. . . .  (m) 

452,231  406,118 

46,113  G 

Star  . 

....(S) 

102,986  91,123 

11,863  G 

Toul  Daily  . . , 

890,693  823,077 

67,616  G 

Total  Sunday  , 

102.986  91,123 

11,863  G 

Grand  Total  , . 

993,679  914,200 

79,479  G 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner  . 

. (e) 

420,492  390,143 

30,349  G 

Tennessean  . 

....(m) 

458,294  426,252 

32,042  G 

Banner  . 

- (S) 

143,401  140,169 

3,232  G 

Tennessean  . 

- (S) 

128,600  145,276 

16,676  L 

Toul  Daily  . . 

878,786  816,395 

62,391  G 

Toul  Sunday 

272.001  285.445 

13,444  L 

Grand  ToUl  . . 

1,150,787  1.101,840 

48.947  G 

Tennessean  (raj 

1  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edi- 

tion  only  is 

shown. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Ledger  . 

....(m) 

279.805  327,045 

47,240  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,327,114  1,227,752 

99,362  G 

Star-Eagle  . 

. (e) 

501,739  530,121 

28,382  L 

Call  . 

. (Sl 

202,329  231,591 

29,262  L 

Ledger  . 

. (S) 

95,263  79,967 

15,296  G 

ToUl  Daily  , . 

2,108,658  2,084,918 

23.740  G 

Total  Sunday 

297.592  311,558 

13,966  L 

Grand  ToUl  . 

2,406.250  2,396,476 

9,774  G 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayune 

904,223  910,480 

6,257  L 

Tribune  . 

276,689  319,597 

42,908  L 

Item  . . 

. (e) 

626,067  638.226 

12,159  L 

Sutes  . 

. (e) 

518,984  530.977 

11,993  L 

Times-Picayune  States  (S) 

345.300  333,035 

12,265  G 

tltem  Tribune. . 

. (S) 

248,499  244,473 

4,026  G 

Total  Daily  , 

2,325,963  2,399,280 

73.317  L 

Total  Sunday 

593,799  577,508 

16.291  G 

Grand  Total  . 

2,919,762  2,976,788 

57,026  L 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times  . 

1,112.194  1,189.953 

77,759  L 

Herald  Tribune. 

792,914  810,852 

17,938  L 

News  . 

1,318,105  1,265.691 

52,414  G 

Mirror  . 

336,235  286,191 

50,044  G 

Journal  American . (e) 

832.149  666.170 

165,979  G 

Sun  . 

. le) 

1,219,912  1,301,742 

81,830  L 

W'orld-Telegram 

. (e) 

1,208.324  1,157.349 

50,975  G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

763,003  497,493 

265.510  G 

*Jounul  American  ..(S) 

340,998  414,451 

73,453  L 

Tiroes  . 

. (S) 

821,552  822,777 

1,225  L 

Mirror  . 

. (S) 

106.245  99,128 

7.117  G 

{News  . 

. (S) 

437,012  452.511 

15,499  L 

tUerald  Tribune . (S) 

569,633  629,591 

59,958  L 

Total  Daily 

7,582.836  7,175.441 

407,395  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

2.275,440  2.418.458 

143,018  L 

Grand  Toul 

9,858,276  9,593,899 

264,377  G 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Eagle  . . 

. (e) 

918,373  924,268 

5,895  L 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

162,986  169,298 

6,312  L 

Total  Daily 

918.373  924.268 

5.895  L 

Toul  ^ily  . 

162,986  169.298 

6,312  L 

Grand  Taud 

1,081,359  1,093,566 

lfi,207  L 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 


Gazette  . (e)  665,343  563,967  101,376  G 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  498,363  507,886  9,523  L 

Tribune  . (e)  770,295  748,487  21,808  G 

Tribune  . (S)  155,083  150,361  4,722  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,268,658  1,256,373  12,285  G 

Total  Sunday  .  155,083  150,361  4,722  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,423,741  1,406,734  17,007  G 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . (m)  461,037  391,503  69,534  G 

Times  . (e)  664,597  555,104  109,493  G 

Oklahoma  News . (e)  343.686  301,905  41,781  G 

Oklahoman  . (S)  255,317  247,485  7,832  G 

Oklahoma  News . (S)  122,407  108,133  14,274  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,469,320  1,248,512  220,808  G 

Total  Sunday  .  377,724  355,618  22,106  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,847,044  1,604,130  242,914  G 

(1936—5  days,) 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

Bee  News  . (e)  341,312  495,594  154,282  L 

World  Herald  . (e)  614.040  694,256  80,216  L 

•Bee  News  . (S)  207,453  203,429  4,024  G 

tWorld  Herald  . (S)  222,869  214,057  8,812  G 


Total  Daily  .  955,352  1,189,850  234,498  L 

Total  Sunday  .  430,322  417,486  12,836  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,385,674  1,607,336  221,662  L 

Bee  News  and  World  Herald  are  sold  in  combination 


only,  linage  of  one  edition  is  shown. 

Bee  News  sold  the  World  Herald  last  publication  date 


of  Bee  News  &pt.  28,  1937. 

PEORIA,  ILL 

Journal  Transcript. ...  (e)  706,306  632,453  73,853  G 

Star  . (e)  714.545  714,221  324  G 

Journal  Transcript _ (S)  140,153  126,720  13,433  G 

Sur  . (S)  139,435  130,600  8,835  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,420,851  1,346.674  74,177  G 

Total  Sunday  .  279.588  257,320  22,268  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,700,439  1,603,994  96,445  G 


Journal-Transcript  sold  in  morning  and  evening  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  shown. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Times-Union  . 

.(e) 

1937 

977,796 

1936  ( 
836,320 

Sain  or  Lod 
141,476G 

Democrat  &  Chronicle 

(m) 

861,626 

804,473 

57,153 G 

Democrat  &  Chronicle 

(S) 

251,232 

223,780 

27.452 G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,839,422 

1,640,793 

1 98,629 G 

Total  Sunday  . . . . 

251,232 

223,780 

27,452  G 

Grand  Total  . 

2,090,654 

1,864,573 

226,081  G 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic  . . . 

.(e) 

552,847 

564,665 

11.818 L 

Star  . 

.  (m) 

410,823 

457,762 

46,939  L 

Star  . 

.(S) 

115,149 

87,961 

27.188  G 

Total  Daily  . 

963.670 

1,022,427 

58,757  L 

Total  Sunday  . . . . 

115,149 

87,961 

27,188 G 

Grand  ToUl  . 

1,078,819 

1,110.388 

31,569  L 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union  . 

.(m) 

247,840 

268,915 

21.075  L 

Bee  . 

,.(e) 

921,795 

896,869 

24,926 G 

Union  . 

.(S) 

173,483 

181,557 

8,074  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,169,635 

1,165,784 

3,851 G 

ToUl  Sunday  . . . . 

173,483 

181,557 

8,074  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,343,118 

1,347,341 

4,223  L 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Port 


Tribune  . (m)  765,242  657,726  107,516G 

Deseret  News  . (e)  475,846  394.429  81,417  0 

Telegram  . (e)  602,355  527,860  74,495  0 

Tribune  . (S)  225,145  1  81,79  5  43,350  0 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,843,443  1,580,015  263.4200 

Toul  Sunday  .  225,145  181,795  43.3500 

Grand  Total  .  2,068,588  1,761,810  306,7780  Tia 

Nn 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Light  . 

....(e) 

549.352 

570,441 

21,089 L 

T 

Express  . 

.  ..(m) 

304,086 

280,943 

23,143  G 

G 

News  . . 

....(e) 

599,476 

540.620 

58,856  G 

•Light  . 

...(S) 

315,436 

303,164 

12,272  G 

Express  . 

...(S) 

195,064 

168,841 

26,223  G 

Tis 

Total  Dailr  . . . 
Total  Sunday  . . 

1,452,914 

1,392,004 

60,910  G 

Bla 

Net 

Tin 

510,500 

472,005 

38,495  G 

Grand  Toul  , . . 

1,963,414 

1,864,009 

99,405  G 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bulletin  . (e)  1,060,101  1,009,422  50,679  G 

Inquirer  . (m)  775,036  741.747  33.289  G 

News  . (e)  274.030  343,750  69.720  L 

Public  Ledger  . (e)  1,066,108  1,167,273  101.165  L 

Record  . (ra)  575,397  633,993  58,596  L 

tlnquirer  . (S)  537,052  522.465  14,587  G 

tRecord  . (S)  374,008  403,556  29,548  L 


Total  Daily  .  3,750,672  3,896,185  145,513  L 

Total  Sunday  .  911,060  926,021  14,961  L 

Grand  Toul  .  4,661,732  4,822,206  160,474  L 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic  . (m)  393,211  406.830  13,619  L 

Gazette  . (e)  464,449  461,674  2,775  G 

Republic  . (S)  119,346  104,684  14,662  G 


Toul  Daily  .  857,660  868.504  10,844  L 

Total  Sunday .  119,346  104,684  14,662  G 

Grand  Total  .  977,006  973,188  3,818  G 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  955,806  1,028,829  73,023  L 

Post  Gazette  . (m)  581.313  733.489  152,176  L 

Press  . (e)  1,262.547  1,265.272  2,725  L 

•Sun-Telegraph  . (S)  314,609  286,386  28.223  G 

ttPresi  . (S)  319,052  262,549  56.503  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,799.666  3,027.590  227,924  L 

Total  Sunday  .  633,661  548,935  84,726  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,433,327  3.576,525  143,198  L 

PORTLAND,  ORE 

Oregonian  . (m)  599,762  545,417  54,345  G 

Journal  . (e)  823,510  795,741  27,769  G 

News-Telegram  . (e)  340,047  376,370  36,323  L 

Oregonian  . (S)  224,782  234,636  9.854  L 

Journal  . (S)  132,533  106,588  25.945  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,763.319  1,717,528  45,791  G 

Total  Sunday  .  357,315  341.224  16,091  G 

Grand  Toul  .  2,120,634  2,058,752  61,882  G 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1,144.915  1,138.676  6.239  G 

Journal  . (m)  376.523  396.271  19.748  L 

SUr-Tribune  . (e)  346,756  222.858  123.898  G 

Journal  . (S)  198,132  183,113  15.019  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,868.194  1,757,805  110.389  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  198.132  183,113  15.019  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,066,326  1,940,918  125,408  G 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  . (e)  694,351  628,207  66,144  G 

Times  . (ra)  580,626  541.041  39,585  G 

Eagle  . (S)  40,568  35,052  5,516  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,274,977  1,169,248  105.729  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  40,568  35,052  5,516  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,315,545  1,204,300  111,245  G 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader  . (e)  993.379  904,950  88,429  G 

Times-Dispatch  . (m)  630,378  541.974  88,404  G 

Times-Dispatch  . (S)  212,042  235,733  23,691  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,623,757  1,446,924  176,833  G 

Total  Sunday  .  212  042  235,733  23.691  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,835,799  1,682,657  153,142  G 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  . (m)  243.390  255.432  12.042  L 

World-News  . (e)  437,600  441.551  3,951  L 

Times  . (S)  147.836  130,682  17,154  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  680,990  696.983  15,993  L 

Toul  Sunday  .  147.836  130,682  17,154  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  828,826  827,665  1,161  G 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Union  . (m)  415.034  482,44  1  67,4071 

Sun  . (e)  473,495  483,975  10,480  L 

Tribune  . (e)  696,040  750,410  54,370  L 

Union  . (S)  207,474  226,822  19,348 L 

Sun  . (S)  63,014  94,589  31,575  L 


Toul  Daily  .  1,584,569  1,716.826  132,2571 

Toul  Sunday  .  270,488  321,411  50,9231 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,855,057  2,038,237  183,1801 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . (m)  510,577  565,080  54,5031 

ICxaminer  . (m)  652,371  699,270  46.899  L 

Call  Bulletin  . (e)  612,099  567,347  44.752  G 

News  . (e)  766,526  693,262  73,2640 

Chronicle  . (S)  190.116  195,319  5,2031 

•Examiner  . (S)  389,944  385,715  4,229G 


Total  Daily  .  2,541,573  2,524,959  16,614 G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  580,060  581,034  974  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  3,121,633  3,105,993  15.640G 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (m)  722,216  649,131  73,085  G 

Union-SUr  . (e)  680,995  609,713  71282G 


Grand  Total  .  1,403,211  1,258,844  144,3670 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . (m)  517,952  . 

Times  . (e)  925,062  . 

Scrantonian  . (S)  235,680  . 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,443,014  . 

Total  Sunday  .  235.680  . 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,678,694  . 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer  ...(m)  437.270  . 

Star  . (e)  286,105  371,420  85,3151 

Times  . (e)  853.537  1,030,925  177,3881 

•Post-InteUigencer  ..(S)  258.783  . . 

Times  . (S)  198,143  309,495  111,3521 


Toul  Daily  .  1,576,912  1,402,345  174.567G 

Total  Sunday  .  456,926  309,495  147,431  G 

Grand  Toul  .  2,033,838  1,711,840  321,9980 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal  . (d)  386,482  352.083  34,399G 

Tribune  . (e)  337,001  379.416  42.4151 

Journal  . (S)  77,526  113,568  36.0421 


Total  Daily  .  723,483  731,499  8.0161 

Total  Sunday  .  77,526  113,568  36.042  L 

Grand  Total  .  801,009  845,067  44,0581 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

News-Times  . (e)  458,798  471,209  12.4111 

Tribune  . (e)  647.235  607,924  39.311  C 

News-Time . 64.26  1  72,55  1  8.290L 

Tribune  . (S)  80,625  83,099  2,4741. 


Total  D.iily  .  1,106.0.13  1,079.133  26,900G 

Toul  Sunday  .  144.886  1  55,650  10,7641 

Grand  Total  .  1,250,919  1,234,783  16,136  C 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review  ...(m)  372,847  370,136  2,711  C 

Chronicle  . (e)  628..127  603.555  24,7720 

Press  . (e)  255.007  269.086  14.0791 

Spokesman-Review  ..(S)  214.852  199,426  15.426G 


Total  Daily  .  1,256.181  1,242.777  13.404  C 

Total  Suiid.ay  .  214,852  199.426  15,4260 

Grand  Toul  .  1,471,033  1,442,203  28,830C 
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fOR  OCTOBER  16.  1937 

September  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 


(^^■Deniiicrat 
Pat-Dispatch  . . . 
Jar  and  Times.. 
qGlobe-Democrat 
Pat-Dispatch - 

. .  .(m) 

660,707 

592,487 

68.220  G 

....(e) 

971,755 

1,049,542 

77,787  L 

....(e) 

696.487 

568,167 

128,320  G 

...(S) 

256,054 

206,045 

50,009  G 

....(S) 

340,151 

388,097 

47,946  L 

2,328,949 

2,210,196 

118,753  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

596,205 

594,142 

2,063  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

120,816  G 

. . . .  (m) 

597,548 

705,232 

107,684  L 

. (e) 

742,079 

775,424 

33,345  L 

....(e) 

458.948 

458,914 

34  G 

Pioneer  I’ress  . . 

....(S) 

152,157 

139,288 

12,869  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,798,575 

1,939,570 

140,995  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

152,157 

139,288 

12.869  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

SYRACUSE.  N.  ’ 

2,078,858 

r. 

128,126  L 

Joirnal  . 

. (e) 

733,181 

740,374 

7,193  L 

. (e) 

665,280 

816,946 

151.666  L 

Foot-Standard  . . 

. . . .  (m) 

546,608 

577,353 

30,745  L 

....(S) 

182.810 

180,011 

2.799  G 

....(S) 

61,005 

66,772 

5,767  L 

Foot-Standard  . . . 

....(S) 

63,368 

72,551 

9,183  L 

1,945,069 

2,134,673 

189,604  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

307,183 

319,334 

12,151  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

201,755  L 

News-Tribune  . . 

. (e) 

517,077 

537,432 

20,355  L 

. (e) 

426,592 

392,232 

34,360  G 

News-Tribune  . . . 

....(S) 

126,108 

132,382 

6,274  L 

Total  Daily  . 

943,669 

929,664 

14,005  G 

Total  Sunday 

126,108 

132,382 

6,274  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

7,731  G 

Times  . 

....(m) 

139.675 

136,303 

3,372  G 

Blade  . 

. (e) 

904,009 

918,251 

14.242  L 

News-Bee  . 

. (e) 

517,397 

491,594 

25,803  G 

Times  . 

. (S) 

267,391 

241,465 

25,926  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,561,081 

1,546,148 

14,933  G 

Total  Sunday 

267,391 

241,465 

25,926  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,828,472 

1,787,613 

40,859  G 

TORONTO, 

ONT..  CANADA 

Globe  and  Mail . . 

....(m) 

555,511 

299.456 

256,055  G 

Star  . 

. (e) 

1,332,975 

1,431.838 

98,863  L 

Star  . 

. (w) 

106,386 

99,897 

6,489  G 

Telegram  . 

. (e) 

1,224.835 

1,286,415 

61,580  L 

Grand  Total  . 

TRENTON,  N. 

3,117,606 

J. 

102,101  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

618,606 

569,454 

49,152  G 

T  imes-Ad  vertiser 

....(S) 

64,200 

64,527 

327  L 

Total  Daily  . 

618,606 

569,454 

49,152  G 

Total  Sunday 

64,200 

64,527 

327  L 

Grand  Total  . 

.  682,806 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

633,981 

48,825  G 

Record  . 

538,554 

522,747 

15,807  G 

Record  (m)  sold  in  rombination  with  Times-Record  (e). 
Record  (m)  only  is  shown. 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 


Tribune  . (e)  577,174  570,399  6,775  G 

World  . (m)  478,772  468,098  10,674  0 

Tribune  . (S)  109,898  121,487  11,589  L 

World  . (S)  169,374  168,801  573  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,055.946  1,038,497  17,449  G 

Total  .Sunday  .  279,272  290,288  11,016  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,335,218  1,328,785  6,433  G 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Herald  . (m)  530,991  550,878  19,887  L 

Post  . (m)  600,175  581,314  18.861  G 

News  . (e)  558,111  579,648  21,537  L 

Times  . (e)  924,702  990.316  65.614  L 

St.ir  . (e)  1,676.372  1.542,864  133,508  G 

•Herald  . (S)  368,734  '357,655  11,079  0 

nStar  . (S)  399.688  378,456  21.232  G 

I’ost  . (S)  294,729  270,540  24,189  G 

Total  Daily  .  4,290,351  4,245.020  45,331  G 

Total  Sunday  .  1,063.151  1,006.651  56,500  G 

Grand  Total  .  5.353,502  5,251,671  101,831  G 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  Group 

■Mamaroneck  Times...  (e)  204.613  217,350  12,737  L 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus...  (e)  472,714  432,854  39,860  G 
New  Rochelle  Standard 


Star  . (e)  486,850  442,633  44,217  G 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register  . (e)  207,087  202,842  4,245  G 

Portchester  Item . (e)  346,212  302,180  44,032  G 

Tarrytown  News  _ (e)  214,875  207,945  6,930  G 

Yonkers  Herald- 

Statesman  . (e)  427,990  381,315  46.675  G 

White  Plains  Reporter,  (e)  590.095  548,202  41,893  G 

Peekskill  Star  . (e)  262,707  266,084  3,377  L 

Grand  Tot.al  .  3,213,143  3,001,405  211,738  G 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon  . (e)  553,479  524,619  28,860  G 

Eagle  . (m)  305,987  260,711  45.276  G 

Eagle  . (e)  414,745  370,067  44,678  G 

Beacon  . (S)  263,796  234.532  29,264  G 

Eagle  . (S)  165,667  137,846  27,821  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,274,211  1,155,397  118,814  G 

Total  Sunday  .  429,463  372.378  57,085  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,703.674  1,527,775  175,899  G 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record  . (m)  782,077  706,155  75,922  G 

Times-Leader  . (e)  748,795  676,085  72,710  G 

News  . (e)  400,929  408,367  7,438  L 

Independent . (S)  167,270  133,912  33,358  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,931.801  1,790,607  141,194  G 

Total  Sunday  .  167,270  133,912  33,358  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,099,071  1.924,519  174,552  0 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m)  571,876  570,899  977  G 

G.-izette  . (e)  650.413  616,921  33,492  G 

Post  . (e)  379,893  324,567  55,326  G 

Telegram  . (S)  173,246  151,212  22,034  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,602,182  1,512,387  89,795  G 

Total  Sunday  .  173,246  151,212  22,034  0 

Grand  Total  .  1,775,428  1,663,599  111,829  0 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  &  Telegram  (e)  961,335  821,388  139,947  G 

Vindicator  &  Telegram  (S)  167,886  154,093  13,793  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,129,221  975,481  153,740  0 


Fiqurut  Supplied  by  Publisher 


BRONX  (NEW  YORK  CITY) 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

Home  News  . (e)  228,012  248,623  20,611  L 

Home  News  . (S)  64,072  76,851  12,779  L 

Grand  Total  .  292,084  325,474  33,390  L 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune  . (e)  745,544  659,605  85,939  G 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Kansan  . (e)  246,029  238,245  7,784  G 

Kansan  . (S)  69,804  82,901  13,097  L 

Grand  Total  .  315,833  321,146  5,313  L 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Journal-Post  . (e)  300.860  322,276  21,416  L 

Star  . (e)  889,893  835,111  54,782  G 

Times  . (m)  727,522  679,734  47,788  G 

Journal-Post  . (S)  97,461  91,964  5,497  G 

Star  . (S)  362,269  327,151  35,118  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,918,275  1,837,121  81,154  G 

Total  Sunday  .  459.730  419.215  40,515  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,378,005  2,256,336  121,669  G 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times  . (e)  460,768  423,920  36,848  G 

Mercury  . (m)  443.170  421,484  21,686  G 

Standard-Times  . (S)  57,624  41,566  16,058  G 

Total  Daily  .  903,938  845,404  58,534  G 

Total  Sunday  .  57,624  41,566  16,058  G 

Grand  Total  .  961,562  886,970  74,592  G 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY.  "THIS  WEEK"  AND  METROPOLITAN 
GROUP— SEPTEMBER.  1937 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage — 100,859  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers; 

Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  American,  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  American.  Umaha 
Bee-News,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  San  Antonio  Light, 
Syracuse  American,  Washington  Herald;  100,436  lines  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage — 24,665  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 

Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  and 
Age  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Journal,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Star;  16,270  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal,  Sopkane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 

t“METROPOLITAN  GROUP”  Linage  is  included  as 
follows  in  Sunday  figures: 

Baltimore  Sun,  40,953;;  Boston  Globe,  41,853;  Buffalo 
Times,  17,313;  Chicago  Tribune.  42,642;  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer.  43,112;  Detroit  News,  39,462;  New  York  News, 
34,854;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  42,754;  Pittsburgh  Press,  40,- 
904;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  33,146;  Wa^ington  Star, 
39,035. 


Old  Formulas 
For  News  Outmoded 

continued  from  page  9 

bread.  Riot  quelled,  the  story  says, 
but  doesn’t  tell  whether  the  convicts 
got  their  butter. 

“Minor  stories,  of  course,  but  inter¬ 
esting — certainly  worth  carrying  com¬ 
pletely  if  at  all. 

“Another — and  more  important — 
example  comes  to  mind.  An  AP 
Washington  story  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  price  parity  in  relation  to  a  new 
farm-relief  measure.  There  was  a 
story  of  vital  interest  to  rural  and  city 
folk  alike — but  worthless  because  it 
was  so  confusing. 

Praises  V9ar  Reportiag 

“You  see  I’m  trying  to  see  accuracy 
in  a  very  broad  sense — getting  pretty 
close  to  the  matters  of  style  and  news 
policy — but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  as  related  as  bread  and  butter. 
Anyhow,  I’m  simply  trying  to  present 
a  viewpoint  and  offer  something  to 
chew  on. 

“I  think  the  AP  has  done  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  swell  job  of  covering  the  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  abroad — colorful, 
complete,  objective  and  undistorted. 
They’ve  been  back-stopping  with  such 
fine  stories  as  DeWitt  MacKenzie’s 
from  New  York — if  you’re  not  front¬ 
paging  them  you’re  missing  something 
good. 

“But  when  we  survey  the  domestic 
scene  we’re  not  quite  so  impressed. 


“I  suppose  that,  for  one  thing,  dis¬ 
tance  and  excitement  lend  enchant¬ 
ment  to  news.  For  another,  there’s 
less  chance  of  a  kick-back — of  accu¬ 
sations  of  partisanship  and  editorializ¬ 
ing — in  handling  news  from  foreign 
nations. 

“Which  brings  us  to  the  causes  of 
mistakes  and  the  possible  remedies 
therefor. 

“On  our  own  papers  we  have  tried 
to  trace  the  cause  of  every  error  we 
make,  and  we  have  found  that  nearly 
all  blunders  are  due  to  one  or  more 
of  three  causes:  second-hand  infor¬ 
mation,  failure  to  ask  enough  ques¬ 
tions,  and  lack  of  background — sheer 
reportorial  ignorance. 

Rcmtdics  for  Errors 

“We  have  tried  to  remedy  the  first 
by  demanding  first-hand  information 
— going  behind  usually  inaccurate  po¬ 
lice  reports,  press  agents  and  gossip¬ 
ing  neighbors.  That’s  pretty  elemen¬ 
tary — but  it’s  surprising  how  often  it 
isn’t  done.  We  have  tried  to  remedy 
the  second  by  drilling  our  reporters 
to  ask  every  conceivable  question,  to 
treat  every  important  story  as  though 
they  had  a  deep  and  abiding  personal 
interest  in  it.  And  we  have  worked 
on  the  third  angle — the  sheer  ignor¬ 
ance  of  so  many  reporters — by  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  read  certain  magazines 
and  books  and  out-of-town  newspa¬ 
pers,  not  only  for  information  and 
hunches  and  backgroimd,  but  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  news  writing.  We  also 
insist  they  read  their  own  papers — 


which  is  more  difficult  to  teach  them 
than  you  might  think. 

“And  we  don’t  worry  if  they  draw 
conclusions  in  their  stories — summar¬ 
ize  and  point  up  their  facts — if  they’re 
sure  of  them.  Some  would  call  that 
editorializing — but,  after  all,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  accurate  news  story  is  the  best 
possible  editorial. 

“In  one  sense,  it  seems  pretty 
damned  silly  for  250  of  the  world’s 
greatest  editors  to  be  here  debating 
such  an  elementary  thing  as  accuracy. 

“It’s  something  we  ought  to  have 
settled  years  ago.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
whole  emphasis  of  this  discussion 
might  well  be  placed  on  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation.  We  might  as  well  be 
debating  the  advantages  of  tucking  in 
our  shirts. 

Press  Under  Attack 

“And  we  know  we  are  in  firing 
range  of  a  double-barreled  attack  de¬ 
signed  to  imdermine  popular  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  integrity  and  veracity  of 
newspapers.  We  are  being  attacked 
by  politicians  and  office-holders  and 
schemers  who  resent  the  penetrating 
nature  of  modern  reporting.  Justice 
Black,  in  refusing  to  break  his  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  newspapers,  illustrated 
that  attitude.  And  we  have  the  radio 
vigorously  attempting  to  sell  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  idea  that  it  is  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  reliable  news  agency.  Jus¬ 
tice  Black  also  contributed  to  that 
campaign. 

“Obviously,  the  better  reporting  we 
try  to  do,  the  deeper  we  dig,  the  more 


careful  we  must  be.  And  we’re  only 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  we’ve 
got  to  the  point  where  we  can  take 
accuracy  for  granted. 

“It  seems  to  me  we  have  two  things 
to  do:  to  improve  our  local  reporting 
for  our  own  salvation  and  as  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  better  AP  report,  and 
to  try  to  talk  the  AP  into  an  even 
more  penetrating  completeness  of  na¬ 
tional  and  world  reporting. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  really  spectacular  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  AP’s  mailed  feature  ser¬ 
vice.  There  we  really  do  find  some 
apparently  accurate,  certainly  inter¬ 
esting  and  interpretive  stores — such 
as  the  Beatty  features  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  many  others.  By  all  means 
— and  I  ought  to  get  commercial  rates 
for  this — do  get  acquainted  with  that 
service. 

“Now  if  this  were  a  chamber  of 
commerce  meeting  we’d  surely  adopt 
a  very  strong  resolution  denouncing 
inaccuracy — and  consider  the  difficul¬ 
ty  solved.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  meeting  should — and  I  am  sure  it 
will — try  to  develop  a  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  solution  of  our  immediate  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Gov.  Richard  W.  Leche  was  host 
and  principal  speaker  at  the  Thursday 
luncheon.  The  Thursday  evening 
banquet  was  all  entertainment,  with 
no  addresses.  Entertainment  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  New  Orleans  newspa¬ 
pers,  directed  by  Clark  Salmon,  of 
the  Item-Tribune  and  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  Times- Picayune. 


-SYNDICATES 


EDITOR  &  publisher! 


Franklin  Biography  of 
LaGuardia  Censored 


NEW  TYPE  OF  ROTO 
TABLOID  LAUNCHED 

Challenge  to  Picture  Maga¬ 
zines  Seen  in  Supplement 


New  AP  Photo 
Editor  in  Atlanta 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


NEW  YORK’S  MAYOR  LAGUARDIA 

last  week  objecte  1  to  and  success¬ 
fully  secured  the  deletion  of  two 
passages  in  an  unauthorized  biog¬ 
raphy  of  himself  written  by  Jay 
Franklin,  Washington  columnist  for 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  who  writes  “We,  the 
People.” 

The  book,  “LaGuardia,”  is  a  paper- 
covered  volume  of  176  pages.  It  was 
published  by  Modern  Age  Books,  Inc., 
and  distributed  to  dealers  and  re¬ 
viewers  on  Oct.  1,  but  shortly  after¬ 
ward  the  entire  issue  was  recalled 
because  the  Mayor  objected  to  cer¬ 
tain  passages.  Both  were  deleted. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  se¬ 
cured  serial  rights  on  the  book  and 
began  carrying  it  this  week.  It  will 
rim  for  three  weeks.  The  passages 
had  been  cut  out  before  the  Post 
bought  it. 

Quastien  of  Libol 

It  was  learned  that  the  first  passage 
the  Mayor  objected  to  dealt  with  an 
incident  in  his  life.  There  was  a 
question  of  libel  and  Franklin  had 
no  objection  to  its  being  removed. 

The  second  passage  dealt  with  a 
matter  of  public  record.  It  was 
stricken  out  of  the  book  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  publishers  and 
without  referring  the  question  to 
Franklin,  it  was  learned.  He  is  said 
to  consider  the  act  unwarranted  and 
unjustified  but  does  not  plan  to  do 
anything  about  it. 


States,  has  been  in  this  country  only 
22  months.  He  announced  that  all  his 
collaborators  in  Europe  “are  without 
exception,  eminent  specialists,  rang¬ 
ing  from  university  professors  (in¬ 
cluding  Nobel  prize  winners)  to  in¬ 
ventors,  editors  and  correspondents 
in  most  of  the  overseas  countries.” 

The  office  of  the  syndicate  is  to  be 
opened  Dec.  1.  The  editor  claims  to 
know  “a  few  hundred”  authors  in 
four  continents  who  are  working  for 
him. 


Detroit  News  on  Oct.  10  began  pub¬ 
lication  of  Detroit  News  Pictorial 
rotogravure  section,  combining  the 
previous  rotogravure  and  Sunday 


Edwin  Holman  Succeeds 
William  Boring,  Jr.  .  .  .  B.  L 
Sanders  Takes  Keen's  Place 


Holman, 


Refuses  Syndication 

Mrs.  Elleanor  Patterson,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Herald  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  revealed  this  week  that 
Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  author  of 
the  column  “My  Say,”  currently  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Times,  has  refused  to 
accept  compensation  for  her  contri¬ 
bution.  Mrs.  McLean  also  has  refused 
to  permit  the  column  to  be  syndicated. 


magazine  sections.  Differing  from  photo  mat  editor  at  Atlanta  since  1934 
the  usual  roto  section  in  its  plan  of  has  been  appointed  acting  news  ph^ 


teUing  stories  by  series  of  pictures,  editor  of  the  Associated  Press  South. 


Reorganizes  Syndicate 
ROBERT  W.  FARRELL,  formerly  with 
McNaught  Syndicate  as  salesman, 
has  reorganized  the  Associated  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  which  was  first 
established  in  1915  and  which  was 
discontinued  when  Mr.  Farrell  went 
with  McNaught  in  1936. 

The  syndicate  has  its  main  office  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Ellmer  B. 
Boyd,  publisher  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Home  News  and  Sunday  Times, 
is  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Farrell  reports  than  on  Nov.  1 
the  syndicate  is  releasing  a  comic 
strip,  “Filbur  McFudd,”  in  five  and 
six  columns.  It  is  being  done  by  Lee 
McClelland  and  Jeffe  Keate.  The  strip 
has  appeared  in  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen  for  about  a  year. 

Another  feature  is  a  full  page 
fashion  feature  for  Sunday  in  bla^ 
and  white  or  color  by  Dorothe’  Carey. 


Baby  Naming  Contest 
ED  REED,  creator  of  “Off  the  Rec¬ 
ord”  cartoons  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  is 
conducting  a  contest  in  his  panels. 

For  three  years,  the  three  babies  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  cartoons  have  been 
nameless.  Ed  Reed  is  now  offering  $400 
in  prizes  for  names.  Every  entrant 
in  the  contest  is  to  supply  names  for 
all  three,  two  of  whom  are  boys. 

Newspapers  carrying  the  cartoon 
are  asked  to  submit  the  15  best  names 
to  Des  Moines  for  final  judging.  In 
addition,  each  entrant  is  required  to 
send  a  25  word  letter  on  the  subject: 
“Why  I  Enjoy  Reading  Ed  Reed’s  Off 
the  Record.”  This  is  in  case  there 
should  be  a  tie. 

First  prize  is  $100,  second  $75,  third 
$50,  fourth  $25,  and  50  prizes  of  $2 
each  and  50  $1  prizes.  Entries  close 
Nov.  6. 

The  syndicate  is  releasing  a  new 
serial  by  Rob  Eden,  “Alibi  Girl.”  The 
story  is  in  34  1,500  word  chapters. 


NEA  Stedi  Additions 


with  accompanying  text,  the  Pic-  ern  division  to  succeed  William  K 


torial  was  termed  by  W.  M.  Park,  Boring,  Jr. 


Sunday  editor,  “the  first  real  chal-  B.  I.  Sanders,  photographer  from 


lenge  by  the  newspapers  to  the  flood  the  Memphis  AP  bureau,  has  been 


of  picture  magazines.” 


transferred  to  Atlanta  to  take  the 


Offers  Foreign  MSS. 

RUDOLPH  SEIDEIN,  chemical  engi¬ 
neer  with  a  degree  from  the  Tech¬ 
nical  University  of  Vienna,  is  organ¬ 
izing  the  Foreign  Authors’  Syndicate, 
935  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
bring  foreign  authors’  manuscripts  to 
American  publishers. 

Mr.  Seiden,  who  has  been  a  corre- 
^wndent  of  many  professional  peri¬ 
odicals  in  Europe  and  the  United 


“More  than  that,”  he  added,  “it  is  Place  of  James  N.  Keen,  photographer. 


an  attempt  to  give  both  reader  and  Boring  and  Keen  were  dismissed 


advertiser  a  better  ‘break’  than  hith-  ^^®8edly 

erto  provided  by  either  four-color  faking  a  picture.  About  four  weeks 


Sunday  magazines  or  rotogravure  in  was  sent  to  Warren  County, 

the  standard  form.  The  new  section,  >  where  neighboring  farmers  were 


while  mainly  pictorial  as  its  name  supposedly  louring  away  Negro  cotton 


implies,  carries  approximately  20  per  ^‘^her  wages.  Warren 

cent  text  matter  In  this  way  the  bounty  farmers  were  reported  to . 
reader’s  attention  is  engaged,  the  shouldered  guns  to  retain  their  | 

value  of  the  picture  is  enhanced;  the  ^  ,  I 

advertiser  gets  the  advantage  of  this  .  ^een,  unable  to  find  a  picture  sub- 


Keen,  unable  to  find  a  picture  sub* 


interest  and  the  slowing  down  of  at-  persuaded  someone  to  pose  near 

■ention  by  U„  introduc- 


bbtbxbnbbbb.-  jtj  ijj  Warren  County  Sheriff  G.P 
ion  of  text  accompanying  the  pic-  J 

tures.  It  is  a  picture  magazme  m 

rotogravure.  fn  wnrlr  anrt  fVia  f 


®  ■  Negroes  to  work  and  demanded  the 

’Die  Pictorial  is  a  32-page  tabloid,  prove  the  picture  was  taken  in 


of  which  approximately  two-thirds  is  that  county. 


home  material,  the  balance  made  up 
of  syndicated  features. 

The  first  issue  was  printed  in  the 
Detroit  News  plant,  but  in  order  to 
meet  anticipated  growth  and  to  ac- 


AP  Apologized 

The  AP  issued  the  following  | 
apology: 

“Investigation  revealed  the  picture 


commodate  color  to  advertising,  the  genuine,  but  was  a  picture 

printing  may  later  be  sent  outside,  it  ^  the  photographer,  conveyed 


was  stated. 


a  false  impression,  and  did  not  truth-  , 


The  Pictorial  is  the  conception  and  represent  conditions.” 


“Good  Parent"  Feature 
“HOW  GOOD  A  PARENT  ARE  YOU” 
is  a  new  feature  released  by  the 
Hopkins  Syndicate  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane  of  Northwestern 
University  and  a  staff  of  104  assistants 
are  said  to  have  interviewed  1,500 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  to  18 
during  the  past  six  months.  ’The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  talks  are  put  forth  in 
charts  and  tests  which  parents  may 
take  to  determine  if  they  are  good 
parents.  Various  criticisms  and  com¬ 
plaints  by  children  are  stated. 


the  product  of  the  Sunday  depart-  Keen,  covering  the  Ohio- Mississippi 


ment  of  the  News.  The  question  of  flood  last  spring,  took  a  picture  of  a 
syndication  has  already  been  raised  niother  suckling  her  baby.  Lowland 


by  a  request  from  a  paper  in  another  Madonna,  which  won  wide  acclaim. 


city,  but  for  the  present  it  will  not 
be  syndicated. 


HOLLYWOOD  FORECAST 

24-Page  Movie  Section  Helps 


Holman  was  graduated  in  1922  from 
Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C.,  imme¬ 
diately  joined  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal  as  reporter  and  six  montb 
later  became  managing  editor.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  1926  to  become  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  city  editor,  a  year 


World-Telegrom  Set  Recoyd 

A  24-page  “Hollywood  Forecast”  AP  Atlanta  bureau.  He  filed  a  trunk 


HADEN  MOISE,  JR.,  has  joined  the 

NEA  Service  staff  in  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Moise,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  Louisville  Herald-Post,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Louisville  Times. 

Harry  Grayson,  NEA  sports  editor, 
returned  to  Cleveland  last  week  from 
a  European  tour. 

Ulrich  Meisel  joined  the  New  York 
staff  of  Acme  Newspictures  this  week. 
He  was  formerly  a  photographer- 
reporter  for  the  Stoats-Zeitung  in 
New  York. 


section,  published  by  the  New  York  w'ire  there  until  1933  and  then  became 
World-Telegram  Oct.  13,  made  that  news  feature  editor  and  was  made 
day’s  paper  the  largest  the  World-  division  news  photo  mat  editor  a  year 
Telegram  has  ever  issued.  The  total  later. 

was  72  pages  in  four  sections.  Begin-  Peggenphohl  to  Atloata 

ning  with  a  full-page  photo  of  a  scene  Andrew  Poggenphohl,  formerly  of 


in  a  busy  motion  picture  studio,  the  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  and 
“Forecast”  section  went  on  to  list  more  recently  with  the  AP  news  photo 
“Highlights  of  Fall  and  Early  Winter  service  in  New  York,  has  been  trans- 
Productions”  of  all  the  principal  pro-  ferred  to  Atlanta  to  succeed  Holman 
ducing  companies.  This  list  took  most  as  news  photo  mat  editor, 
of  a  page  Other  features  were  heavUy  ganders  served  on  the  Atlanta  Con- 

J  --u  11  stitution  photo  staff  1930  to  1934,  then 

The  section  was  supported  with  full-  National 


page  and  half-page  advertisements  g^^vice  before  joining  the  At- 

for  pictures  cu^ntly  Rowing  m  New  ^  returning  from 


The  Service  this  week  issued  “pre¬ 
paredness”  material  to  its  clients  for 
local  Community  Chest  drives  and 
the  forthcoming  automobile  shows. 
A  comic  strip  to  nm  through  the  holi¬ 
day  season  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
Christmas  preparedness  materiad. 

Elmer  W.  Lower,  of  the  Cleveland 
staff,  has  been  tran^erred  to  the  news 
desk  of  the  Acme  bureau  in  New 
York. 


York  or  soon  to  be  shown.  Editorial  ^  aAd  a  half  with  the  Memphis 

matter  was  prepared  by  Jack  Foster  Uiir«»aii 

and  others  of  the  World-Telegram  ^ 

staff. 


N.  Y.  MEETING  OCT.  26-27 


.  *.1  «  The  2(Hh  annual  convention  of  the 

NAMED  M.  E.  IN  CAPITAL  New  York  State  Circulation  Man- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  14— Ray-  agere’  A^omtion  in  SchenecU^, 


mond  Erhard,  formerly  night  editor  N.  Y.,  will  be  held  Oct.  ^  an  ^ 
the  New  York  American  and  also  on  Headquarters  wiU  be  the  Hotel  vw 


the  news  desk  of  New  York  Journal,  Curler.  The  pro^am  includes 
has  joined  the  Washington  Times  as  seMions  both  days,  “6  ^ 


nas  louieu  uic  rr  asniuytim  x  nnea  aa  ■■■ —  — - - : - ;  ,  ,  -  ■  ,  .  ,  T»..ui;r 

managing  editor.  Publisher  Elleanor  dinner  ^esday  mght  ^  which 
Patterson  announced  today.  William  ®erviTO  Cominissioner  George  R. 


3,850  ENTERED  CONTEST 

Miss  Helen  Hughes,  19,  of  Houlton, 
Me.,  was  adjudged  the  winner  in  the 
Boston  Evening  American  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  Movie  Talent  Quest  in 
which  3,850  persons  entered. 


Baskervill,  who  divid^  Ws  time  be-  "^^1  he  princip^  speaker,  and 
tween  the  Times  and  the  Baltimore  tainment  provided  by  the  Sche 


iween  me  xunes  aiiu  me  oamTimre  — - -  - -  r.  ,  «  .v  i 

News-Post  to  aid  Mrs.  Patterson  in  conmuttee  of  which  Heniw 

reorganizing  the  Times  after  she  Butler,  circulation  manager, 
leased  it  from  W.  R.  Hearst,  has  re-  tady  Union-Star,  is  (ffiaira^.  Cl^w 
turned  to  the  News-Post  on  a  full-  M.  Schofield,  Long  Island  City  D<wV 
time  basis.  Star,  is  president. 
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“Treat  Ads 
As  News" 

continued  from  page  7 


knows  will  not  pull  without  some 
effort  on  his  part  to  get  the  advertiser 
to  change  his  copy  or  his  merchan¬ 
dise,  is  negligent  in  his  duty— not 
only  to  you  as  a  publisher,  but  to  the 
advertiser  as  well. 

Every  day  advertising  men  bring  in 
ads  that  they  know  won’t  pull— and 
they  insert  ffiem  in  the  paper  on  the 
theory  that,  having  made  the  sale, 
brou^t  the  copy  into  the  paper  and 
then  seen  that  the  proof  is  properly 
corrected,  they  have  completed  their 
duty  for  that  particular  ad.  The  mo¬ 
ment  they  make  the  sale  they  have 
just  started! 

Test  OR  BmyiRg  Habits 

Just  as  a  little  test,  call  yovu-  adver- 
tiiing  staff  into  coriference  and  find 
out  from  them  how  much  they  know 
about  the  buying  habits  of  the  people 
in  your  community.  I  know  that  many 
a  full-page  ad  has  run  in  yoiu:  news¬ 
papers  on  a  day  in  any  one  of  your 
commimities  when  there  was  no  pay¬ 
roll.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  ad 
could  be  delayed  one  day,  the  chances 
are  that  there  might  be  a  good  big 
payroll  being  released  that  day.  It  is 
up  to  your  advertising  men  to  know 
vdien  the  money  is  loose  in  your  town. 
Your  average  merchant  doesn’t  know 
that  Saturday  is  no  longer  a  popular 
pay  day  and  your  average  advertising 
man  hasn’t  found  it  out  Therefore  he 
follows  the  usual  procedure  of  en¬ 
couraging  all  the  copy  he  can  to  go 
into  the  Friday  paper. 

A  recent  survey  has  shown  that 
32%  of  all  payrolls  come  on  the  first 
and  the  fifteenth.  Both  the  first  and 
die  fifteenth  may  occasionally  land  on 
a  Saturday,  but  not  always.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  payrolls  are  on 
Fridays.  Twelve  per  cent  are  on 
Thursdays — and  only  17%  on  Satur¬ 
days. 

It  would  behoove  you  to  find  out 
exactly  what  days  every  institution  in 
your  community  uses  for  pay  day,  and 
divide  this  up  into  percentages  of  the 
field,  and  keep  your  merchants  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  this  situation. 
Don’t  let  them  run  big  ads  on  days 
vdien  pay  days  are  not  in  evidence. 

Merchants  Appreciative 

Merchants  appreciate  such  informa¬ 
tion.  The  average  merchant  is  so  cur¬ 
tailed  in  his  activities  that  he  has  no 
time  for  research — he  runs  more  or 
less  by  rule  of  thumb.  Your  staff  con¬ 
tacts  him  every  day  in  an  effort  to  sell 
him  advertising.  They  use  the  same 
old  story  week  in  and  week  out.  It 
nins  as  follows:  “We  have  so  much 
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circulation;  we  cover  so  much  terri¬ 
tory;  we  have  so  many  readers — and 
it  will  cost  you  so  much.’’ 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  you 
could  go  to  a  merchant  and  say:  “My 
friend,  37%  of  the  payroll  of  this  town 
breaks  day  after  tomorrow.  The  people 
who  are  going  to  get  this  money  are 
classified  as  follows  ...”  And  then 
break  it  down  for  him.  Then  go  over 
his  stock  and  show  him,  where  by 
advertising  certain  merchandise  on 
that  day,  he  could  increase  his  sales 
very  materially. 

I^e  ideas  I  suggest  indicate  a  trend 
toward  more  care  and  solicitation  for 
the  man  who  pays  the  most  of  your 
bills — the  advertiser.  I  don’t  want  you 
to  think  that  I  advocate  allowing  the 
advertiser  to  run  yoiu:  paper — but 
your  chief  competitors  are  daily  and 
hourly  making  it  easier  for  him  to 
use  their  media.  We  can  stand  aloof 
if  we  want  to,  but  we  may  find  our¬ 
selves  standing  more  or  less  on  the 
sidelines.  I  only  plead  to  give  the 
advertiser  just  a  little  better  run  for 
his  money. 

If  you  want  to  meet  the  future,  do 
two  things:  Treat  your  advertising  as 
news — and  treat  your  advertisers  as 


human  beings!  Give  them  the  best 
that  you  have  in  you.  Provide  them 
with  all  the  information  about  your 
community  they  are  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  get.  Having  done  that,  keep  in 
step  with  the  modern  trend  of  news¬ 
paper  development  and  you  won’t  be 
worrying  about  the  future — either 
now  or  50  years  from  now! 


WINS  NEA  AWARD 

Philip  T.  Rich,  publisher  of  the  Mid- 
land  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  announced 
Oct.  8  the  award  of  an  automobile  to 
Guy  U.  Hardy,  editor  of  the  Canon 
City  (Colo.)  Record  for  publishing  the 
best  account  of  his  visit  to  Michigan 
during  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  July.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  published  a  16-page  supplement 
in  order  to  carry  the  story.  Second 
place  in  the  contest  went  to  W.  A. 
Taylor,  editor  of  the  Archbold  (O.) 
Buckeye.  A  check  for  $2,629.29,  repre¬ 
senting  money  left  over  from  $10,000 
granted  by  the  State  to  entertain  the 
NEA,  was  turned  over  to  Secretary  of 
State  Leon  D.  Case  by  Mr.  Rich. 


COAST  C.  M.S  TO  MEET 

Hollywood,  Oct.  11 — Social  security 
rate  increases,  and  carrier  boy  prob¬ 
lems  are  scheduled  topics  which  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed  during  the 
nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Oct.  17-19  at  the  Hollywood 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  Speakers  include 
Phil  Knox,  Oakland  Tribune;  Tom 
Neveau,  Alameda  Times-Star;  William 
Snell,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram; 
John  Van  Benthem,  San  Francisco 
News;  Clarence  Rippeto,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News;  J.  C.  Buttemer,  Alham¬ 
bra  Post- Advocate;  William  A.  Ro- 
bare,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  and 
Victor  Lattanner,  Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer. 

Informal  roimdtable  discussions  will 
be  headed  by  Lon  Hildebrand,  Stock- 
ton  Record;  Harry  Poliak,  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot;  Hal  Curtis,  San  Francisco 
News;  Frank  Lewis,  Stockton  Record; 
William  V.  O’Farrell,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  and  O.  F.  Thayer,  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram. 

William  Loftus,  Jr.,  Sacramento 
Union,  is  president  of  the  state  circu¬ 
lation  men. 


Something  to 

shoot  at! 

80%  renewal  record  is  something  for  any  business 
publication  to  shoot  at — so  we  can't  help  but  feel  a 
little  bit  proud  of  the  fact  that  exactly  80.86%  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  sent  in  renewals  for  the  six  months  period  from 
January  I  st  to  June  30th,  this  year. 

This  gives  us  an  all  time  high  in  renewals  and  a  good 
mark  to  shoot  at  in  the  years  to  come.  It  proves  to  us  and 
should  prove  to  you  that  Editor  &  Publisher  gives  its  12,571 
readers  in  the  agency,  advertiser  and  newspaper  fields  the 
kind  of  advertising  journal  they  like  to  read. 

Now  .  .  .  Editor  &  Publisher  gives  the  biggest  circulation 
ever  at  its  lowest  rate  per  thousand  readers.  Alert  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  cash  in  on  this  situation.  Tell  your  story  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  .  .  .  and  tell  it  persistently. 
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WILLIAM  R.  ORCHARD 

Council  Bluiis  (la.)  Nonpareil 
Editor  Dies  at  70 
William  R.  Orchard,  70,  editor  of 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  since 
1910,  died  Oct.  11  at  his  home,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness.  Although  bedfast 
at  his  home  since  Aug.  16  he  dictated 
one  to  three  editorials  daily,  and  not 
until  three  days  prior  to  his  death 
did  he  cease  work. 

Bom  in  Green  County,  la.,  he 
started  his  career  as  a  printer’s  devil 
in  1878  on  the  Glidden  (la.)  Sentinel. 
When  the  newspaper  moved  out  of 
town,  he  taught  school  and  worked  on 
the  railroad  for  the  next  10  years. 
Following  this,  he  joined  the  Glidden 
(la.)  Graphic,  which  he  eventually 
purchased,  and  sold  it  in  1910.  He 
then  joined  the  Nonpareil  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  later  becoming  editorial 
writer. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  a 
son,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

■ 

J.  C.  RUSZEIEWICZ 

Joseph  C.  Ruszkiewicz,  47,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily, 
Buffalo  and  president  of  Polish  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  America,  died 
Oct.  11  in  the  Millard  Fillmore  Hos¬ 
pital,  there,  of  pneumonia,  following  a 
short  illness.  His  early  education  was 
received  from  local  schools  and  later 
as  a  student  in  Cornell  University. 
He  started  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Union  Stockyards  Bank  and  then 
joined  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Everybody’s  Daily,  ^ior  to  this 
be  studied  advertising  imder  the  late 
Elbert  Hubbard.  Mr.  Ruszkiewicz, 
subsequently  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  then  managing  director  and  in 
1933  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Frank,  he  became  president  of  the 
paper.  He  was  a  holder  of  the  Pilsud- 
ski  Cross  conferred  upon  him  by 
Marshal  Pilsudski.  His  wife  and  two 
brothers  sxxrvive. 

■ 

FRANK  G.  MARTIN 

Frank  G.  Martin,  67,  state  assem¬ 
blyman  of  California  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
News,  was  stricken  at  his  typewriter, 
Oct  9  and  died  a  few  hours  later. 
During  his  33  years  in  Pasadena,  Mr. 
Martin  served  Charles  H.  Prisk,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-News  and  the  Post, 
first  as  city  editor  of  the  old  Star  and 
subsequently  as  editorial  writer.  Un¬ 
der  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  served  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
telegraph  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  In  1902  he  moved  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger.  Ill  health  forced  his 
resignation  two  years  later  and  his 
removal  to  California.  He  was  first 
elected  an  assemblyman  in  1932  and 
was  reelected  twice  by  overwhelming 
majorities. 

■ 

C.  L  LANCASTER 

Charles  L.  Lancaster,  79,  veteran 
Pittsburgh  newspaperman,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1928  completing  43  years  in 
newspaper  work,  died  Oct  8  at  his 
home  in  Bellvue,  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  In  an  obituary  which  he  had 
written  in  1924  only  one  correction 
had  to  be  made,  changing  the  number 
of  grandchildren  from  19  to  22.  He 
started  on  Buffalo  Times  in  1884  and 
later  served  Buffalo  Express,  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader  and  Cleveland  Press.  In 
1903  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  where  he 
was  with  the  Chronicle-Telegraph 
and  the  Gazette-Times.  He  became 
city  editor  of  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and 
in  April,  1916,  became  city  editor  of 
Pittsburgh  Sun.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  for  nearly  12  years  until  the 
Sun  and  the  Chronicle-Telegraph 
were  combined,  when  he  retired  after 
43  years  as  a  newspaperman. 


EDWIN  O.  SYMAN 

Edwin  O.  Syman,  48,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Cleveland  Press, 
died  Oct.  7  following  a  short  illness. 
He  was  stricken  at  his  desk  and  de¬ 
veloped  pneumonia.  He  had  been  with 
the  Press  since  December,  1927. 

Beginning  work  on  his  home  town 
paper,  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  Mr. 
Syman  successively  held  advertising 
positions  on  the  Denver  Post,  the  old 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  the  Kansas  City  Post 
and  the  Chicago  Evening  American. 
In  Kansas  City  he  acted  as  publisher 
of  the  Post  shortly  after  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Di^ey  family. 

Mr.  Syman  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Doris,  his  son,  John,  and  four  brothers. 

H.  I.  R.  TEWKSBURY 

Harold  J.  R.  Tewksbury,  48,  editor 
of  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram 
for  seven  years,  was  drowned  in  the 
Presiunpscot  River,  Westbrook,  Me., 
Oct  6.  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Wheat,  med¬ 
ical  examiner,  pronounced  the  vete¬ 
ran  newspaperman  a  suicide.  Friends 
of  his  family  said  Tewksbury  had  been 
despondent  over  approaching  blind¬ 
ness.  A  note  to  a  son,  Grayson,  found 
on  a  bridge  railing,  led  to  discovery 
of  his  body.  A  newspaperman  33 
years,  Tewl«bury  was  a  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Daily 
Sun  and  also  had  worked  on  the 
Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta.  He  had 
previously  worked  on  the  Telegram 
and  Portland  Evening  Express. 

(©bituarp 


ASHBEL  R.  BUJJOIT,  foimder  of  one 

of  the  first  advertising  firms  in  New 
New  York,  the  A.  R.  Elliott  Agency, 
from  which  he  retired  10  years  ago, 
died  Oct  7  at  his  home  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.  After  trade  journal  work  in  and 
near  (Chicago,  he  formed  the  agency  in 
1890.  He  was  former  publisher  of  New 
York  Medical  Journal  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Druggist. 

Darrell  G.  Chataro,  48,  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  vice-president  of  Weco  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Chicago,  died  Oct  7 
in  Presbyterian  Hospital  Chicago. 

William  J.  Cleary,  67,  secretary- 
treasvu^r  of  Cleary  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  died  recently  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  formerly  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

Thomas  J.  Wilson,  63,  state  editor, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  for  15  years 
and  for  47  years  associated  with  the 
paper  business  and  editorial  capaci¬ 
ties,  died  of  pneumonia  Oct.  10  at 
Good  Samaritan  hospital,  Dayton. 

Paul  Vaillant-Couturier,  45,  vet¬ 
eran  Communist  Deputy  and  editor 
of  Humanite,  Paris,  Commimist  official 
newspaper,  died  Oct.  10  in  a  Paris 
clinic. 

George  W.  Giles,  60,  publisher, 
Mansfield  (Mass.)  News  and  former 
real  estate  operator,  died  recently. 
He  purchased  the  News  in  192L 

Mrs.  N.  Marie  Young,  45,  wife  of  T. 
Harwood  Young,  business  manager  of 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  died 
Oct.  7  at  her  home.  In  addition  to  her 
husband  a  12-year-old  son,  Thayne, 
and  her  mother  survive. 

Mrs.  Rury  Cunningham  Dekker, 
wife  of  Cornelius  Dekker,  business 
manager,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader,  died  there  Oct.  10  following 
an  operation.  Her  husband  and  a  son, 
William,  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  advertising  staff  survive. 

John  T.  Curtis,  69,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Monticello  (N.  Y.)  Sullivan 
County  Republican  for  more  than  25 
years,  died  Oct  8  there,  following  a 
stroke.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
state  assembly. 

Major  George  L.  Darte,  63,  former 


newspaper  man  and  military  intelli¬ 
gence  officer,  died  Oct.  7  in  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Providence  (R.  I.) 
News  and  later  joined  the  New  York 
Times,  remaining  15  years.  During 
the  World  War  he  served  as  a  major 
in  the  Intelligence  Service  at  Key 
West,  Fla. 

Ernest  H.  Sanford,  71,  who  was  a 
copyreader  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  when  he  retired  in  1935  after 
a  long  newspaper  career,  was  found 
dead  of  heart  disease  last  week  in  his 
hotel  room  in  New  York. 

Edwin  H.  Brown,  75,  veteran  Okla¬ 
homa  newspaper  man,  died  Oct.  6  at 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  where  he  had  been 
in  retirement  since  withdrawal  in 
January,  1928,  as  co-publisher  of  the 
Stillwater  Gazette  and  Daily  Press. 

Marshall  Monroe,  38,  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle  staff,  died  Oct. 

7  after  a  day’s  illness. 

George  Herbert  Henshaw,  75,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Brooklyn  Life  for  nearly  25 
years,  died  Oct.  11  in  Long  Island 
College  Hospital. 

Harry  A.  Habing,  62,  a  writer  on 
advertising  and  merchandising  and  a 
former  assistant  editor  of  Advertising 
and  Selling,  died  Oct  11  at  his  home 
in  Woodland,  N.  Y. 

Fred  T.  Loftin,  71,  former  news¬ 
paper  editor,  died  in  Indianapolis  Oct. 
8.  He  was  editor  of  the  old  Frankfort 
(Ind.)  Crescent,  and  later  of  the 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Democrat  and  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  News. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  O’Hara  McGovern,  60, 
wife  of  James  L.  McGovern,  Sr., 
editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star,  ffied  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  Oct.  10. 

■ 

TOURING  N.  C. 

Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Oct.  12 — ^News¬ 
papers  throughout  the  East  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff  writers  on  a  state  tour 
of  North  Carolina,  planned  by  the 
governor’s  hospitality  committee  for 
the  state  and  to  last  12  days.  It 
started  Oct.  12  at  Asheville  and  will 
end  Oct.  22  at  Charlotte.  Included  in 
the  party  were  to  be  representatives 
of  the  New  York  Jcmmal- American, 
New  York  World-Telegram,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Philadelphia 
Record,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Washington  Post,  Washington  Herald, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cincinnati 
Inquirer,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and 
Chattanooga  News.  In  addition  a 
number  of  travel  and  sports  magazines 
are  represented.  Several  photog¬ 
raphers  are  along. 

■ 

PITT  DISPUTE  ENDS 

Settlement  of  the  misimderstanding 
between  the  Pitt  News,  thrice-weekly 
newspaper  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  the  publications  board, 
which  caused  Lropold  Koeberlein 
editor,  to  submit  his  resignation  re¬ 
cently,  has  been  announced.  Koeber¬ 
lein  win  review  questionable  copy 
with  the  professor  of  joumalian, 
Robert  X.  Graham,  who  wiU  act  as  an 
advisor  and  consultant.  If  a  mutual 
agreement  is  not  reached  the  article 
will  be  submitted  to  an  advisory  board 
consisting  of  three  faculty  members 
and  ten  students,  whose  decision  wiU 
be  final. 

INDIANA  AP  TO  MEET 

The  Indiana  AP  wiU  meet  Oct.  26 
in  Indianapolis  with  a  business  ses¬ 
sion,  limcheon  and  informal  discus¬ 
sion.  In  charge  of  arrangements  are 
George  Crittenberger  of  Anderson 
Bulletin,  Tom  H.  Keene  of  Elkhart 
Truth,  and  J.  Frank  McDermond,  Jr., 
of  Attica  Ledger-Tribune. 


Ad  Chosen  from  600 
Wins  Classified  Prize 

A  real  estate  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Timet  re¬ 
cently  was  awarded  first  prize  from  a 
field  of  more  than  600  entries  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Real  Estate 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik, 
The  ad  appeared  three  times,  produced 
30  to  40  inquiries  and  resulted  in  a 
sale. 

Judging  was  based  on  typographical 
make-up  which  “brings  out  the  best 
advantage  of  the  merits  of  the  prop- 
erty  advertised,  the  actual  wording 
of  the  ad  and  how  well  it  suits  the 
property.”  The  prize  is  a  plaque  to  be 
held  permanently  by  the  winning 
broker,  llie  contest  is  similar  to  the 
others  sponsored  during  the  past  three 
years  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  I 
Advertising  Managers. 

The  advertisement  which  won  the 
contest  was  prepared  by  the  realty 
firm.  It  follows: 

SCARSDALE 
SMALL  ESTATE 

JUST  up  the  hill  from  the  station  a  fivo 
minute  walk,  taming  in  on  a  winding  anf 
heavily  wooded  drive,  suddenly  there  appean 
this  modernized  country  home  of  ch.iracter  and 
charm;  it  contains  five  master  and  two  servanti 
rooms.  ACROSS  a  stretch  of  lawn  ii  tkt 
studio  sports  room  with  fireplace  and  shower, 
a  two-car  garage  with  room  and  bath  above, 
a  modern  laundry  and  workshop.  DOWN  i 
gentle  slope  is  a  beautiful  sunken  garden  in 
the  center  of  which  is  a  full-sized  swimminf 
pool  supplied  by  filtered  water.  BEYO.ND 
there  is  a  lawn  croquet  ground,  guest  house 
and  paddle  tennis  court.  SURROUNDING 
the  entire  property  is  a  natural  setting  of 
boulders  and  full  grown  trees  of  many  varietiet 
augmented  by  landscaping  including  erer- 
greens,  shrubs  and  flower  beds.  THIS  two- 
acre  veritable  paradise  is  so  nestled  in  on  the 
top  of  a  knoll  that  it  cannot  be  seen  and  yet 
is  most  accessible  to  everything.  LOW  carry¬ 
ing  charges  and  price  make  this  offering 
A  REAL  BUY 

HOUGHTON  COMPANY 
12  E.  41st  St.  LExington  2-9M0 

Post  Rd.  Opp.  Best  &  Co.  Mam’neck  100 

■ 

"GIANT"  SUES  A.M.A 

Robert  E.  Wadlow,  youthful  giant 
of  Alton,  ni.,  has  filed  suit  in  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  Chicago,  demanding 
$150,000  from  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  alleged  damage  to  hit 
name  and  reputation  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  article  carried  in  the  Jowr- 
nal  of  the  AMA  entitled:  “Giantism: 
A  Report  of  a  Case.”  Neither  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  nor  Dr.  Chiles  D.  Humbered  of 
Barnard,  Mo.,  author  of  the  article,  it 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  action 


Ecniipment  emd  SuppliM 


Rebuilt  Presses 


BLACK  AND  COLOR 

SepTT  Modem  High  Speed  Stad 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  PrcMi 
in  various  capacities,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 

SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 

HOE  "Super  Speed”  Unit  Octnpk 
with  substructure  and  reels. 

DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPAHT 

Main  Ofiea  A  Faatnry . Plainfialdt  ^ 

Naw  Ynrk  OAaa . 230  Waal  41at 


for  OCTOBER  16.  1937 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timet  —  .60  per  line 

Count  til  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  will  be  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Newspaper  Appraitiag 


Appralsala  of  pablishiag  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses,  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL.  OORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square  New  York 


Priatieg  Plant  Wanted 


Small  Plant — For  Indiana  weekly  tabloid. 
Cash  if  reasonable  or  trade  South  Bend 
property.  Box  2784,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


tnth  the  authority  of  WUliam  T.  Somaiers, 
executor  of  the  estate  of  Uermina 
Peralta  Dsrgie,  deceased,  owner  of  one- 
half  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  an  evening  daily  and 
Sunday  paper,  published  at  Oakland, 
California,  I  offer  this  stock  for  sale 
subject  to  confirmation  of  the  court.  A 
down  payment  in  cash  of  not  less  than 
$500,000  will  be  required.  Negotiations 
with  those  who  can  qualify  requested. 
M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly 
Hills,  California. 


Ouabla  handling,  buying,  telling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highsst  refereuees. 
l.en  Felghner  Ageney,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Nawspapors  Wantad 


Advertising  Man-Bditor,  who  controls  over 
$35,000  job  printing  yearly,  will  buy 
weekly  newspaper  on  terms,  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Box  2796, 
Editor  A  l^blisher. 


Sound,  highly  qualified  newspaper  ma^ 
more  than  15  years'  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  with  present  employers,  wishes  to 
enter  publishing  field.  Invest  up  to 
$10,000  initial  in  profitable,  exclusive 
daily  or  large,  county  seat  weekly,  pre¬ 
ferably  midwest.  Would  consider  half 
ownership  with  publisher  desiring  more 
freedom.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
Box  2787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nawspapars  Waatad 


I  WANT  TO  Birr  A  NEWSPAPER 
1  I  I  dw 

I  want  to  purchase,  lease  (or  manage  on 
profit  sharing  basis)  a  Newspaper  in  a 
city  having  population  between  26,000 
and  100.000,  preferably  in  the  East. 

Can  furnish  Bankers  and  Newspaper 
Publishers  recommendations.  Address  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2760,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Will  buy  or  lease  small  city  daily  or  good 
exclusive  weekly  financed  with  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  down.  Box  2800, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cirealatloa  ProMotioa 


For  good  newapiwera  this  27.year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  seuud,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Ocei- 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Syadicata  RuprasMtafioa  Waatad 


Former  dally  newspaper  publisher  will  aet 
as  representative  for  syndicate  on  Pacific 
coast.  Box  2725,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


laformatioa-Raaaarck  Sarvie# 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED:  DETAILED  RE¬ 
SEARCH  DONE:  COMPLETE  REPORTS 
WRI'TTEN :  By  fully  accredited  librar¬ 
ians.  Rates  $3.00  per  hr.  Consult  C.  D. 
Vormelker,  1385  E.  84th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Halp  Waatad 


Olaaaified  Adv.  Mgr . $50-95 

National  Adv.  Mgra . $60-135 

Promotion  Mgr.  (all-round)  . $45-75 

SORRY— NO  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 
WRITE  for  registration  form  today 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.) 
News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Good  opportunity  for  advertising  solicitor 
between  25-30  for  eastern  town  of  100.- 
000.  Layout  experience  essential.  State 
wages  expected.  Box  2780,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I  am  looking  for  a  brilliant  editorial  writer 
—one  who  is  preoccupied  more  with  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest  than  with  those 
of  statesmanship  and  world  politics. 
Send  half  a  doxen  samples  of  recent  edi¬ 
torials  with  brief  one-page  sketch  of 
your  career — and  good  recent  portrait — 
with  references  to  Box  2785,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Manager  for  150,000 
paper  in  New  York.  Man  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  advertising  through  sales  man¬ 
agers  and  distributors.  Must  have  broad 
experience;  be  forceful;  desirous  of  per¬ 
manent  long-range  position  with  plenty 
of  opportunity.  Write  giving  complete 
history  and  photo.  Box  2808,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Wanted — Pressroom  foreman — two  48-psge 
presses,  one  Goss,  one  Hoe,  color  work 
requirement.  Union  contract  murt  have 
ability  to  get  good  product.  Give  full 
information,  wages  expected,  references. 
Address  Poynter  McEvoy,  Asst.  Mgr., 
Times  Publishing  Company,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida. 


Wanted — Young  Woman  experienced  coun¬ 
try  news  copy  editor;  correctly  taking 
telephoned  items;  assistant  to  desk  man. 
Job  includes  library,  morgue  work,  also 
editing  weekly  Junior  page.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  The  Day,  New  London,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


We  need  a  production  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  our  paper. 

We  want  a  man  who  can  promote  editorial 
enterprises,  produce  good  copy,  prepare 
plana  and  presentations  and  give  birth 
to  some  ideas  for  department  managers. 

We  cannot,  under  our  present  budget, 
afford  over  about  fifty  dollars  a  week, 
though  the  right  man  could  arrange  for 
a  further  cut-in  on  betterments  pro¬ 
duced  in  circulation  and  advertising. 

Send  brief  statement  capacity,  back¬ 
ground,  on  single  sheet,  with  recent  pic¬ 
ture,  references,  salary  expected,  et 
cetera,  to  Box  2810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HIT  THE  "BULL'S-EYE" 

When  yon  want  to  buy  or  sell  used  newspaper  machinery  or  equipment,  or 

when  yon  want  to  secure  a  better  job,  or 

When  you  want  to  engage  a  new  employee. 

Al M  STRAIGHT 

At  your  target  by  inserting  a  want  ad— email  but  resultful — on  this  very 
page  of  next  week’s  issue  of  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER,  "the  oldest  pnblishera' 
and  advertisers’  journal  in  America." 

Write  your  want  ad  now  and  mail  It  immediately  with  remittance  according 
to  the  rate  achednle  on  this  page.  It  will  be  read  by  those  you  want  to  reach. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 


Sitaatioai  Waatad 


BECAUSE  A  MAN  FAILS  ONCE 
SHOULD  HE  BE 
CONDEMNED  FOB  LIFE  I 

Here’s  a  man,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
wanted  to  own  a  small  daily.  His  chance 
came  when  the  owner  of  the  paper 
failed,  and  he  took  it  over. 

The  old  story — opposition  paper  dominant, 
politicians  unfriendly,  and  not  enough 
capital — finis. 

This  man  has  had  twenty  years  all  around 
experience.  Is  an  American,  in  early 
forties,  Christian  and  married.  He  has 
come  up  through  the  ranks,  by  sheer 
ability  and  hard  work.  His  particular 
forte  is  the  business  side,  advertising 
merchandising  and  promotion. 

He  has  the  reputation  among  newspaper 
men  as  being  a  live-wire,  most  pleasing 
personality  (has  twice  been  asked  to 
run  for  Mayor)  proving  this  point.  Is 
a  natural  bom  leader  and  will  pep  up 
any  organization. 

His  last  job  paid  him  as  General  Manager 
$300  per  week.  He  doesn’t  ask  this 
now.  Will  take  a  modest  salary  and  a 
bonus  on  increase. 

This  man  is  alive  and  now  at  his  best. 
He  will  be  an  excellent  all-around  man 
for  some  pnblisher.  Write  Box  2804, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HEBE’S  PROVEN  ABILITY  I 

I  increased  linage  31.7%  last  year.  Linage 
this  year  shows  favorable  increase.  I 
met  peak  year  figures  during  depression. 
Besides  directing  department,  1  carry 
many  accounts,  write  copy  as  well  as 
plan  promotions  necessary  to  extract 
PLUS  business.  Seven  years’  present 
publisher  as  advertising  manager.  Eleven 
years’  experience.  31  years  old.  Now 
seek  new  connection.  Box  2783,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

ABLE  AND  KXPBBIBNOBP 
OLA88IFIBD  MANAOXB 
$60.00  AND  BONUS 

Has  stuff  to  step  in  and  show  larga  gains 
within  3  months  against  any  compstition. 
Continuously  employed  10  years.  Made 
gains  1930  to  1934.  Now  availabla  bo- 
canaa  of  merger.  Past  year  shewed  76% 
increase.  Credit  loss  less  than  4%.  Han¬ 
dling  fifty  people.  Inquiry  will  bring 
complete  letter  and  pkete.  Bex  2740, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Advertising  Display  Salesman  or  Manager. 
Sixteen  years’  buEriness  and  advertising 
experience;  excellent  references  and  rec¬ 
ord.  Age  39;  married;  now  employed. 
Desire  connection  where  results  and  ex¬ 
perience  mean  a  future.  Box  2786,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising-Display  Staff,  or  manager.  Age 
41,  many  years’  competitive  experience: 
pleasing  personality,  good  layouts,  ideas. 
Salary  $40.  References,  photo.  Box 
2792,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Advertising  filan — B.J.  degree.  1%  years’ 
general  agency  practice,  contact,  copy, 
layout,  production.  Now  in  Chicago.  Go 
any  place.  Box  2797,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  30  years’  newspaper 
business  and  advertising  exeeutive  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  references  and  rse- 
ord.  Age  42,  married.  Now  employed  bnt 
desire  new  connection  where  results  and 
experience  mean  a  future.  Box  3734,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  Editor — well-seasoned  newspaper 
man  capable  of  handling  most  any  execu¬ 
tive  editorial  job  on  any  sized  paper. 
Know  makeup,  head  writing,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  can  write  a  forceful  and  factual 
story  himself  and  teach  others  likewise. 
Have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  University  graduate, 
married,  34,  and  available  on  short  no¬ 
tice.  Box  2811,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Editor  of  "the  best  written  and  edited  small 
daily  in  the  state"  seeks  new  position 
in  city  of  at  least  10,000.  Efficient  desk 
man;  clear,  accurate  newsrwriter;  capable 
editorial  writer.  Proven  responsibility 
to  take  full  charge  of  news-editorial 
department.  31,  married.  Box  2794. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Financial  Editor — Seven  years  contributor 
New  York  City  daily,  fifty  leading  papers 
throughout  United  States.  Twenty  years 
in  Wall  Street.  Three  years  Member 
of  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Extensive 
banking  and  brokerage  contacts.  'Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  financial  makeup.  Will 
consider  any  city.  Box  2788,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


clerical  work  and  bookkeeping.  Until 
recently,  1  was  employed  in  the  mill 
and  designing  departments  of  The 
Smith  Garpet  Company.  Age  26 — single 
Best  of  references.  James  F.  OampbaU. 
21  Wolf  Street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y, 


One  year  Cali^mia  experience.  Left 
land  of  milk  and  honey  for  leva  eaak, 
more  satisfaction.  Minor  qualifications: 
radio,  publicity,  office  routine,  consider¬ 
able  travel,  dishwasher,  trnckdriver.  R. 
Barnett,  343  W.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Superlntendeiit  —  Eighteen 
years’  experience,  daily,  weekly  and  pub¬ 
lication  plants.  Handle  men  without 
friction.  Get  maximum  production  from 
men  and  machines.  Employed  as  super¬ 
intendent;  good  reasons  for  change.  Age 
33;  Christian;  clean  habits.  Desire  bard 
position.  Non-union.  Box  2763.  Editor 
A  Publisher.  ’ 


— Avu  utjeu 


- Avuiinaing  yoa- 

competent,  economical  circulation  han¬ 
dling  is  necessary  to  meet  increased  pro¬ 
duction  costs  BUT — you  maybe  wonder¬ 
ing  where  to  find  the  man  to  do  the  job, 
HERE’S  HOW — write  or  wire  Box  2799, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographer-Writer  —  Studio,  magazine, 
newspaper,  agency  experience.  Want 
staff  job  or  assignments.  Now  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Free  to  travel.  Box  2808,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Publishera — Looking  for  editor-executive 
seldom  found)  Steadily  successful  but 
seek  larger  field.  Know  business  side. 
No  weak  points.  Box  2809,  Editor  A  iSib- 
lisber. 


Reporter,  desk  man;  experienced  home, 
abroad,  including  (hiina,  Japan;  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Box  2789,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter,  rewrite— age  23.  Nino  months’ 
experience  New  York  daily.  References; 
college  graduate.  Small  salary.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2746,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Reporter,  21,  former  editor  of  college  pub¬ 
lications.  seeks  reportorial  connection. 
Salary  must  be  self-maintaining.  Loca¬ 
tion  immaterial.  Box  2798,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Seasoned  newspaperman,  experienced  on  all 
editorial  desks  wishes  connection  on 
newspaper  in  South.  Can  handle  camera. 
42,  sober,  dependable.  Southern  bom. 
Good  references.  Box  2793,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Maehaaieal  fqoipaiaat  For  Solo 


Presses  from  26  z  $8  cylinders  te  64-paffa 
capacity,  including  Duplex  Flatbed. 
Linotypes,  CFM  Intertypes,  Ludlow,  Dij 
Mat  Rollers,  Stereo  maehinery,  mailing 
equipment.  What  can  you  uset  John 
Griffiths  Company,  145  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Cartoonist,  political,  30,  former  reporter. 
Address  L.  W.,  625  H  Arlington,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Circulation  Manager  —  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  ail  phases  of  circulation  man¬ 
agement,  Metropolitan  and  Suburban 
newspapers.  Economical  promotion.  Good 
past  record.  Best  of  references.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Moderate  salary.  Box 
2782,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  now  employed,  desires 
change.  Has  10  years’  successful  rec¬ 
ord  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Show¬ 
ing  consistent  linage  and  revenue  gains 
in  present  position.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  2744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Man,  A-1,  Nine  years  soliciting, 
copy  and  layout  work  with  both  small 
and  Metropolitan  papers.  Young  and  ag¬ 
gressive;  married.  Address:  Adv.  Man, 
3000  West  Ave.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Editor-Reporter,  endorsed  by  nationally 
known  editor;  10  years  in  field;  two 
Univ.  degrees;  handled  all  types  report¬ 
ing,  city  desk,  editorials,  features,  some 
radio;  small  medium  town  and  met.  ex¬ 
perience;  important  post  in  lost  political 
campaign;  36,  married.  Box  2807,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Editorial  man,  now  employed  as  city- 
telegraph  editor;  experienced  with 
large,  small  dailies,  press  association; 
feature  writer;  handles  camera  wsll. 
References,  specimens,  available;  soutl^ 
west  preferred.  Box  2758,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


For  Sale:  260  Lhs.  Assorted  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  METAL  BASE,  .856  high,  pieeus 
ranging  from  3x3  to  12x36  ems.  ’^os. 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  43nd  St.,  New 
York. 


Fliata«Ea9ravia4  l^ipoMot  For  Sola 

Pkete-engraTlBg  mnlaiaaat  aad  Metals 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  686  &  Clark  St. 

New  Yerk,  N.  Y.  Ohieage.  lU. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


FIFTY-TWO  weeks  have  passed  since 
this  signature  appeared  for  the  first 
time  over  the  column  written  for  the 
previous  ten  years  by 
Looking  Marlen  E. 

Boekword  assignment 

_  „  was  undertaken  with 

Ono  Toar  misgivings;  it  has  not 
always  been  executed 
with  skill  and  confidence,  but  the 
surest  check  to  any  wavering  has  been 
the  repeated  and  spontaneous  assur¬ 
ance  from  readers  that  the  job  was 
being  done  in  the  spirit  of  its  foimder. 
No  praise  could  be  more  pleasant  and 
no  tribute  more  appreciated.  We  like 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Marlen 
Pew  occupies  the  office  where  Shop 
Talk  is  written  and  where  his  picture 
hangs  as  the  only  decoration. 

It  is  one  of  life’s  tragedies  that  he 
answered  the  last  call  just  as  many 
of  the  philosophies  which  he  had  advo¬ 
cated,  apparently  in  vain,  began  to 
receive  ^e  acceptance  of  the  business 
and  profession  to  which  he  gave  all 
of  his  waking  hours.  The  newspaper 
business  has  undergone  important 
changes  during  the  past  year.  It  is  on 
the  eve  of  others.  We  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  in  the  direction  of 
the  fimdamentally  sound  journalism 
that  Marlen  Pew  preached  and  prac¬ 
ticed  every  minute  of  his  40  working 
years  which  ended  last  October  15.  To 
guide  them,  so  far  as  is  hiunanly  pos¬ 
sible,  in  that  direction  will  continue  to 
be  the  aim  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  of  Shop  Talk.  That  is  our  pledge 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  a  beloved  boss  and  friend 
•  •  • 

THAT  ANNIVERSARY  naturally 
calls  up  memories,  of  interest  mainly 
to  the  writer.  It  also  calls  up  regrets 
that  Marlen  had 
A  Lott  Miao  never  put  into  action 
Pr*tt  intention  to  put 

,  on  paper  the  high 

History  lights  of  a  joumalis- 

tic  career  that 
spanned  four  of  the  most  interesting 
decades  in  American  history.  He  was 
at  the  epicenter  of  much  of  first-nm 
news  between  1896  and  1936,  and  his 
old  associates  know  from  after-dinner 
reminiscences  a  few  of  the  best  stories. 
Patient  research  by  his  biographer  is 
converting  some  of  the  tales  into  a 
printable  history  with  a  solid  pattern, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tale  would  have  been  more  richly  in¬ 
laid  with  gold  if  MEP  was  here  with 
his  deep  and  tenacious  memory  to  fill 
in  the  gaps  that  those  less  intimately 
concerned  with  his  accomplishments 
must  leave. 

That  feeling  has  been  intensified  by 
a  week-end  reading  of  the  new  biog¬ 
raphy  of  James  Keeley,  written  by 
Prof.  James  Weber  Linn  and  published 
Oct.  15  by  Bobbs-Merrill.  We  began 
newspaper  work  about  the  time  Keeley 
left  Ae  Chicago  Tribune,  scene  of  his 
greatest  triumphs,  and  he  has  re¬ 
mained  for  us,  and  probably  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  a  more  legendary  fig¬ 
ure  than  Greeley,  Bennett  (pere  et 
fils)  Dana,  or  Joseph  Medill.  He  is 
still  legendary  after  a  reading  of  Prof. 
Linn’s  sympathetic  history.  We  still 
have  barely  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
the  qualities  which  brought  him  from 
bottom  to  top  of  Chicago  journalism 
in  less  than  eight  years  and  kept  him 
there  for  another  20  years,  ^veral 
of  his  more  famous  exploits  are  re¬ 
cited  in  detail.  Arduous  effort  by  the 
biographer  is  evidenced,  but  Prof. 
Linn  frankly  admits  that  neither 
written  record  nor  utterance  by  his 
subject  exists  to  explain  some  phases 
of  Keeley’s  career  and  achievement. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Keeley  the  man  continues  to  baffle  the 
reader  until  his  departure  from  the 
Tribune;  after  that  Prof.  Linn  evi¬ 
dently  enjoyed  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  an  admirable  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  thoroughly  admirable  man — 
different  from  the  “ruthless”  news 
executive,  who  laid  the  base  upon 
which  his  successors  built  far  beyond 
his  dreams.  But  we  still  don’t  know 
how  and  wherein  he  differed. 

«  •  • 

LEGEND,  FOSTERED  by  Keeley,  and 
fact  blend  in  the  account  of  his 
youth  and  beginnings  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  He  was 
Kaclay's  £lnglish  lad,  the 

LeadoH  ®  happy-go- 

-  ,  ,  lucky  Irishman  and 

MglRRiagt  English  Puritan 

mother.  His  father 
disappeared  early  from  his  picture, 
and  he  and  his  brother  were  reared  as 
chapel-going  folks  imtil  James  was  in 
his  teens.  He  earned  his  first  money 
in  the  employ  of  his  imcle,  a  London 
stationer,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
keen  buyer  and  seller  of  the  printed 
word.  A  year  later,  his  mother  com¬ 
municated  with  some  friends  in  re¬ 
mote  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  Jim 
Keeley  steeraged  his  wage  across  3,000 
miles  of  ocean  and  tourist-carried  to 
the  plains  metropolis,  where  he  found 
the  expected  job  in  a  jewelry  store. 

His  own  version,  disproved  by  Prof. 
Linn,  is  that  he  was  an  orphan  in 
London,  with  neither  kin  nor  re¬ 
sources.  His  Leavenworth  experiences 
included  his  first  love  affair — broken 
off  after  a  two-year  engagement  under 
circumstances  which  combine  legend 
and  fact  in  an  insoluble  compoimd. 
He  left  the  city  shortly  afterward,  and 
drifting  to  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  began  to 
send  local  items  to  Kansas  City  news¬ 
papers.  Keeley  himself  said  that  he 
worked  for  the  Journal,  but  at  the 
time  of  death,  the  Star  recalled  that 
his  youthful  labors  were  remembered 
by  old-timers  on  its  staff. 

Vague  and  with  merest  trace  of  a 
record  are  his  ensuing  journalistic 
experiences  in  Memphis,  Louisville, 
etc.,  which  appear  to  have  included  at 
least  one  notable  achievement.  Doubt¬ 
ful  also  is  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Chicago,  a  two-year  gap  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  probable  date  and  that 
which  Keeley  later  established  for 
himself.  At  any  rate,  in  1895,  six  or 
eight  years  after  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Tribime,  and  12  years  after  he  had 
landed  at  Hoboken,  he  was  city  editor 
— “the  quickest,  smartest  newsman  in 
Chicago,  perhaps  in  the  country.”  His 
biographer  italicizes  newsman,  and  he 
stresses  that  phase  of  Keeley’s  journal¬ 
ism  throughout  the  book.  J.  K.  never 
became  a  writing  editor  like  Greeley, 
Dana,  or  Watterson,  even  though  he 
later  wrote  editorials  that  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  for  pimgent  brevity. 

One  would  like  more  detail  of  the 
steps  by  which  this  spectacular  rise 
was  accomplished.  Only  one  major 
story  is  closely  described,  and  even 
that  seems  to  present  significant  lacu¬ 
nae.  The  Tribime  in  April,  1892,  re¬ 
ceived  word  of  a  stockmen’s  war  in 
Johnson  County,  Wyo.,  and  dispatched 
Keeley  to  the  spot,  1,009  miles  distant. 
He  reached  it  in  three  days  and  for 
11  days  thereafter  kept  the  Tribune 
supplied  with  front  page  news  on  a 
story,  which  seems,  a  half-century 
later,  to  have  been  fairly  insignificant. 
He  also  kept  the  yam  from  reaching 
any  other  paper  by  one  of  these 
expedients  which  dot  his  career. 

Riding  a  buckboard  on  the  trail  of 
a  storm-bound  stage,  Keeley  noticed 


the  telegraph  wires  sagging  over  the 
pathless  hills.  It  was  a  guide  for  him 
and  his  driver,  but  for  some  reason 
that  Prof.  Linn  does  not  specify, 
Keeley  knotted  a  stone  in  the  driver’s 
lasso,  tossed  it  over  the  wires  and 
bi  ought  them  to  earth.  The  stunt  was 
repeated  every  few  miles,  and  when 
the  rain  turned  to  sleet,  there  were  no 
wires  Elastward  from  Brown  Springs, 
while  Keeley  found  other  channels  to 
reach  the  Tribime.  Maybe  he  inten¬ 
tionally  cut  the  wires,  as  he  used  to 
hint  in  later  years;  at  any  rate  he  got 
the  effect  and  marked  himself  for  an 
upward  journey  in  Chicago. 

*  *  • 

TOLD  AT  LENGTH  also  is  the  tale 

of  Keeley’s  beat  on  the  failure  of  the 
banks  owned  by  John  R.  Walsh,  an¬ 
other  legendary  fig- 

“Yoh  S«Rt  Chicago  news- 

For  M*7  paperdom.  Keeley 

ufk  »«  managing 

"■Y^  editor  and  had  left 

the  office  before  mid¬ 
night,  unusually  early.  He  happened 
to  note  lights  burning  in  Walsh’s  bank 
building,  and  with  his  genius  for 
acquaintance  in  strange  circles,  asked 
his  friend  the  night  watchman  “Why?” 
The  guileless  sentry  said  some  sort  of 
meeting  was  going  on  upstairs.  Keeley 
barged  into  the  building,  found  the 
meeting  room,  had  no  difficulty  getting 
past  the  outer  guard  and  presented 
himself  to  the  elite  of  Chicago  finance, 
with  the  remark: 

“Well,  you  sent  for  me.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?” 

Nobody  knew  who  had  sent  for  the 
Tribune’s  managing  editor,  but  he  was 
nobody  to  dismiss  from  such  a  gather¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  words,  they  told  him 
that  Walsh’s  banks  were  on  the  rocks 
and  that  the  group  was  trying  to  find 
the  least  damaging  path  out  of  the 
wreck.  He  listened  intently  to  every 
detail  that  was  volunteered  and  then 
thought  his  way  out  of  the  room. 
Excusing  himself  to  go  to  the  toilet, 
he  found  there,  as  he  expected,  a 
bucket.  His  overcoat  was  ^hind  in 
the  board  room,  so  he  stripped  off  his 
coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  plunged 
hatless  and  coatless  into  the  winter 
night  with  the  bucket  and  the  side- 
mouth  remark  to  the  watchman — 
“They  want  some  more  hot  coffee.” 

He  quickly  parked  the  bucket  in  an 
alley,  raced  the  block  to  Dearborn 
and  Madison,  foimd  the  Tribune  just 
going  to  press. 

“Hold  everything,”  he  commanded. 
He  dictated  the  story  within  half  an 
hour,  smashed  it  across  the  front  page, 
and  the  Walsh  debacle  was  sealed. 
Prof.  Linn  comments  that  Keeley  was 
probably  the  only  man  in  Chicago 
who  could  have  gotten  the  story  and 
the  only  one  who  would  have  printed 
it. 

Also  told  in  detail  is  the  Tribime  end 
of  the  Iroquois  theatre  fire,  where 
Keeley  made  newspaper  history  by 
filling  the  front  page  with  the  names 
of  the  dead,  carrying  the  lead  on  page 
two  and  three  and  printing  more  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  victims  than  all  of  his 
competitors. 

Practically  the  only  episode  of  his 
great  career  on  the  Tribune  which 
rests  upon  Keeley’s  own  authority  is 
the  account  of  his  pursuit  of  Banker 
Stensland  across  the  Atlantic  and  his 
dramatic  arrest  of  the  fugitive  in 
Morocco.  Prof.  Linn  derives  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
Keeley  later  believed  than  Stensland 
had  been  unjustly  accused  of  fraud 
in  the  bank’s  troubles  and  found  him 
employment  with  Samuel  Insull.  The 


utilities  magnate  was  Keeley’s  friml 
for  many  years,  and  Prof.  Linn  d*.  i 
votes  several  indignant  pages  to  <)•, 
fense  of  Insull  against  the  charm 
levelled  at  him  when  his  fmanei^  | 
structure  collapsed  about  his  ears  ia 
the  date  depression. 

•  •  * 

MORE  HINTED  AT  than  told  in 
detail  is  the  story  of  Keelty% 
severance  from  the  Tribune  and  hk 
purchase  of  th# 
Kooloy  Trios  Record -Herald  and 

To  Edit  Inter-Ocean,  shortly 

^  _  to  be  known  as  tho 

OWR  Popor  Prof  Liim 

believes  that  Keelty 
recognized  the  rise  of  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Joseph  M.  Patterson  as 
eventually  destined  to  relieve  him  ot 
the  absolute  power  he  exercised  ovtr 
all  departments  of  the  paper  for  a  year 
or  two.  The  Tribune  management,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Linn,  has  minimiaad 
his  connection  with  and  services  to 
the  paper,  mentioning  him  only  i»v»ir 
dentally  in  its  history 
Keeley’s  failure  to  make  the  Herald 
is  candidly  discussed.  He  departed 
radically  from  the  rules  he  had 
wielded  so  firmly  and  expertly  as  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Tribune.  He 
had  backing  which  Prof.  Linn  con¬ 
siders  wholly  inadequate,  and  funds 
were  about  finished  when  the  paper 
was  sold  in  1918  to  William  R.  Hearst 
for  merger  with  the  Examiner. 

One  illuminating  touch  is  the  story 
of  Keeley’s  unawareness  of  the  im¬ 
pending  European  war  in  1914,  even 
while  the  Tribune  was  hitting  the 
story  hard  and  preparing  to  cover  it 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  great  resources. 
With  guns  tearing  northern  France  to 
shreds  and  the  Tribune  gaining  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  by  its  account  of  the 
tragic  pageant,  Keeley  was  printiof 
the  Scriptures.  It  was  hardly  the 
Chicago  technique,  and  not  at  all  the 
old  Keeley.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  possibly  apocryphal  story  that  has 
gone  newspaper  rounds  these  20  years 
— B.L.T.’s  cynical  telegram  to  Keeley 
when  the  Herald  passed  from  him— 
“Was  Keeley  a  great  editor,  or  the 
Tribune  a  great  newsfiaper?” 


A  SQUARE  BOSS,  and  a  fine  head 

of  a  family — the  book  definitdy 
leaves  those  impressions.  Mrs.  Keeley 
was  Gertrude  Small, 
"J.  K.”  Not  the  a  Tribune  reporter 
Rothi... 

M.  u  and  married  her. 
Editor  at  Homo  Their  home  life  wu 
happy,  and  their 
three  daughters  are  evidently  the 
sources  of  most  of  the  intimate  data 
of  the  biography.  Mrs.  Keeley  died 
a  few  months  before  her  husband, 
both  young  in  years  by  present  stan¬ 
dards. 

The  recollections  of  Edgar  Sisson 
and  John  Kelley,  from  which  many  of 
the  newspaper  anecdotes  are  drawn, 
picture  Keeley  as  an  editor  who  stood 
solidly  behind  his  staff,  protected 
them  from  irate  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  permitted  no  truck  with  the 
advertising  department,  printed  the 
news  regardless  of  pressures,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  the  “west  coast  of  Hell” 
to  get  it  and  print  it,  if  necessary. 

But  the  book  leaves  you  hungry. 
You  get  enough  of  Keeley  as  his 
friends,  employees  and  family  saw 
him  to  make  you  want  to  know  more 
of  this  man  who  told  nobody,  not  even 
his  wife,  all.  He  was  all  man,  with 
none  of  the  plaster  saint  and  ap¬ 
parently  none  of  the  hypocrite  in 
him. 

What  we  know  of  him  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  locked  behind  now  un- 
pierceable  barriers  lie  heaps  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  gold  that  would  tremendously 
enrich  present  currency. 


